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PREFACE 


The present volume is intended for the use of those teachers of 
Trench who prefer to put into the liaiids of tlieir pupils passages 
for prose composition unprovided with an elaborate apparatus of 
notes and vocabularies. 

The reason for adding some notes is that, when preparing by 
himself a piece of English for translation into French, the pupil 
is only too often left in the lurch by his dictionary ; and more- 
over, when confronted with involved and idiomatic English, 
he frequently lacks the skill to adapt the text to the foreign 
idiom. Hence the notes are of two kinds : they supply voca- 
bulary where the ordinary school dictionaries fail, and they 
give hints how to adapt especially difficult passages for transla- 
tion. Now and then the “ danger signal ” Care ! will be found 
as a warning in places where the pupil is apt to go wrong. 

The notes are, however, exclusively intended as helps and 

,; 4 .; 

hints to tl|p pupil who is expected to prepare his French prose by 
himself, and by no means as trammels to the teacher’s individual 
taste in translation. Wherever, therefore, it is the practice to do 
such preparation orally in class, with the teacher’s help, the notes 
may be ignored. 

Tlyi extracts have been arranged, approximately, in progres- 
sive order of difficulty, while the Table of Contents gives a 
complete conspectus of their subject maM-er and style. 
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Sheikh Mirza was captain and judge over this wandering 
tribe, his wisdom the law ; and of his cunning judgments 
Mustafa, the ca nel-driver, told me much. “ Once,” said he, 

“ two men came to the Sheikh, disputing. ‘ I am but now,’ 
said the one, ‘ returned from Cairo. Before leaving I entrusted 5 
my money-box to the care of this false friend, who now denies 
receiving it ; and as it contained my whole fortune, I am 
reduced to poverty.’ 

“ ‘ It may well be,’ said Sheikh Mirza, ‘ that you are 
mistaken. At what place did you give this man the money- 10 
box ? ’ - 

“ Being informed of this, the Sheikh inquired of the accused 
whether or not he knew the spot. 

“ ‘ Truly not ! ’ was the answer. ‘ I have never heard of 
the place before.’ 15 

“ ‘ Go now to that place,’ said the Sheikh to the accuser, 
‘and ponder well. It may be that you will recall the name 
of the man to whom you really entrusted the money, for it 
seems to me that this poor fellow is innocent.’ 

“The man departed, leaving the accused in the presence of 20 
the Sheikh to await his return. 

“ ‘ It seems,’ said Sheikh Mirza, impatiently, when an hour 
had passed, ‘ that this man is gone a long time, and is idly 
wasting my time.’ 

“ ‘ No,’ was the incautious answer ; ‘ he has not had time 25 
to reach the place and return.’ 

“ ‘ What ! ’ cried the Sheikh, in auger. ‘ Guilty man that 
you are, you remember the place where the money was 
entrusted to your care.’ ” 

Harper'' s Magazine. 
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When Abi’aham sat at his tent door, accordinjy to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangers, lie espied an old man, stooping 
and leaning on his staff, weary with age and travail, coming 
towards him, who was a hundred years of age. He received 
T) him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, and caused him 
to sit down ; but observing that the old man ate and i)rayed 
not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, lie asked him why 
he did not worship the God of heaven. Tlie old man told 
him that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no 
10 other God. At which answer Abraham grew so zealously 
angry, that he threw the old man out of his tent, and exposed 
him to all the evils of the night and an unguarded condition. 
When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and 
asked him where the stranger was. He replied, “I thrust 
15 him away, because he did not worship Thee.” God answered 
him : “ I have suffered him these hundred years, though he 
dishonoured Me ; and wouldest thou not endure him one night, 
when he gave thee no trouble ? ” 

Jeremy Taylor. 
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But no man sa\v King Priam till he was close to Achilles, and 
caught his knees, and kissed his hands, the dreadful, murderous 
hands that had slain so many of his sons. As a man who slays 
another by mishap flies to some strange land, to some rich 
man’s home, and all wonder to see him, so Achilles wondered 5 
to see King Priam, and his comrades wondered, looking one at 
another. Then King Priam spake — 

‘‘ Think of thy father, godlike Achilles, and pity me. He 
is old, as I am, and, it may be, his neighbours trouble him, 
seeing he has no defender ; yet so long as he knows that thou 10 
art alive, it is well with him, for every day he hopes to see his 
dear son returned from Troy. But as for me, I am altogether 
wretched. Many a valiant son I had, and most of them are 
dead, and he that was the best of all, who kept our city safe, 
he has been slain by thee. He it is whom I have come to 15 
ransom. Have pity on him and on me, thinking of thy father. 
Never, surely, was lot so sad as this, to kiss the hands that 
slew a son.” 

But the words so stirred the heart of Achilles that he wept, 
thinking now of Patroclus, and now of his old father at 20 
home ; and' ’Priam wept, thinking of his dead Hector. But 
at last Achilles stood up from his seat and raised King Priam, 
having pity on his white hair, and his white beard, and spake — 

{To 1)6 continueiL) 
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{Contimied) 

“ ^o^Y didst thou dare to come to the sliips o^ the Greeks, to 
the man who slew thy sons ? Surely thou must have a heart 
of iron. But sit thou down : let our sorrows rest in our 
hearts, for there is no profit in lamentation. It is the will of 
5 the gods that men should suffer woe, but they are themselves 
free from care. Two chests are set by the side of Father Zeus, 
one of good, and one of evil gifts, and he mixes the lot of 
men, taking out of both. Many noble gifts did the gods give 
to King Peleus : wealth and bliss beyond that of other men, 
10 and kingship over the Myrmidons. Ay ! and they gave him 
a goddess to be his wife. But they gave also this evil, that 
be had no stock of stalwart children in his house, but one son 
only, and I cannot help him at all in his old age, for I tarry 
here far away in Troy. Thou too, old man, hadst wealth and 
15 power of old, and lordship over all that lies between Lesbos 
and Phrygia and the stream of Hellespont. And to thee the 
gods have given this ill, that there is ever battle and slaughter 
about thy city walls. But as for thy son, wail not for him, 
for thou canst not raise him up.” 

20 But Priam answered, “ Make me not to sit, grfat Achilles, 
while Hector lies unhonoured. Let me ransom him, and look 
upon him with my eyes, and do thou take the gifts. And the 
gods grant thee to return safe to thy fatherland.” 

{To he continued,) 
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{Continued,) 

But Aeliilles fnwned and said, “ Vex me not ; I am minded 
myself to j?ive tliee back tby Hector. For my mother came 
from the sea, hearing the bidding of Zeus, and thou, metlunks, 
hast not come hither without some guidance from the gods. 

But trouble me no more, lest I do thee some hurt.” 5 

And King Priam feared and held his peace. Then Achilles 
hastened from his tent, and two comrades with him. First 
they loosed the horses^ from the chariot and the mules from 
the waggon ; then they brought in the herald Idaeus, and took 
the gifts. Only they left of them two cloaks and a tunic, 10 
wherein they might wrap the dead. And Achilles bade the 
women >vash and anoint the body, but apart from the tent, lest, 
perchance, Priam should see his son and cry aloud, and so 
awaken the fury in his heart. But when it was washed and 
anointed, Achilles liimself lifted it in his arms and put it on 15 
the litter, and his comrades lifted the litter on tlie waggon. 

And when all was linished, Achilles groaned and cried to 
his dead friend, saying — 

“ Be not wroth, Patroclus, if thou shouldst hear in the 
unknown land that I have ransomed Hector to his father : a 20 
noble ransom hath he paid me, and of this, too, thou shalt 
have thy share, as is meet.” 

Then he \vent back to his tent, and set himself down over 
against Priam, and spake : “ Thy son is ransomed, old man, 
and to-morrow shalt thou see him and take him back to Troy.” 25 
Alfred J. Church, ** Stories from Homer.” 
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Till the thirtieth year of his age Clovis continued to worship 
the gods of his ancestors, but his subjects of Gaul enjoyed com- 
plete religious liberty. The Merovingian prince had contracted 
a fortunate alliance with the fair Clotilda, the niece of the 
5 King of Burgundy, who, in the midst of an Avhn court, had 
been educated in the profession of the Catholic faith. It was 
not only her interest, but her duty to convert her pagan hus- 
band, and Clovis insensibly listened to the voice of love and 
religion. He consented to the baptism of his eldest son ; and 
10 though the sudden death of the infant excited some superstitious 
fears, he allowed himself to be persuaded, a second time, to re- 
peat the dangerous experiment. In the distress of the battle 
of Tolbiac Clovis loudly invoked the God of Clotilda and the 
Christians ; and victory disposed him to listen wdth respectful 
15 gratitude to the eloquent Remigius, Bishop of Reims, who 
made clear to him the temporal and spiritual advantages of 
his conversion. The king declared himself satisfied of the 
truth of the Catholic faith, and the political reasons which 
might still stand in the way of his public profession were re- 
20 moved by the acclamations of his loyal Franks, «who showed 
themselves alike prepared to follow their heroic leader to the 
field of battle or to the baptismal font. 

Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’' 
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Glancing first of all at the costume of the upper orders, we 
shall at once be struck with the immense change which has 
passed over male attire since the eighteenth century. The 
contrast of colour between male and female dress which is now 
so conspicuous, then hardly existed ; and rank, wealth, and 5 
pretension were still distinctly marked by costly and elaborate 
attire. The neutral dress, scarcely differing in shape or colour, 
which now assimilates all classes from the peer to the shop- 
keeper, was unknown, and a mode of attire was in frequent 
use, which survives only in Court dress, in the powdered foot- 10 
men of a few wealthy families, in the red coats of the hunting- 
field, and in the gay colouring of military uniforms. The pictures 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough have made the fashionable attire 
of their period too familiar to need a detailed description, and 
it may be abundantly illustrated from contemporary literature. 15 
Thus, when Lord Derweiitwater mounted the scaffold, he was 
dressed in scarlet, faced with velvet, and trimmed with gold, a 
gold-laced waistcoat, and a white feather in his hat. Dr. 
Cameron went to execution in a light-coloured coat, red waist- 
coat and breeches, and a new wig. 20 


W. E. H. Lecky. 
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The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or at 
least in the moderation, of the King of the Goths. The senate, 
who in this emergency assumed the supreme powers of govern- 
ment, appointed two ambassadors to negotiate with the enemy. 

5 This important trust was delegated to Basiliils, a senator, of 
Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in the adminis- 
tration of provinces ; and to John, the first tribune of the 
notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by his dexterity in busi- 
ness as well as by his former intimacy with the Gothic prince. 
10 When they were introduced into his presence, they declared, 
perhaps in a more lofty style than became their abject con- 
dition, that the Romans were resolved to maintain their 
dignity, either in peace or war ; and that, if Alaric refused 
them a fair and honourable capitulation, he might sound his 
15 trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an innumerable people, 
exercised in arms, and animated by despair. 

“ The thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed,” was the 
concise reply of the Barbarian ; and this rustic metaphor was 
accompanied by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of his 
20 contempt for the menaces of an unwarlike populace, enervated 
by luxury before they were emaciated by famine. lie then 
condescended to fix the ransom, which he would accept as the 
price of his retreat from the walls of Rome : all the gold and 
silver in the city, whether it were the property of the State or 
25 of individuals ; all the rich and precious movables ; and all the 
slaves who could prove their title to the name of Barbarkms. 
The Ministers of the State presumed to ask, in a modest and 
suppliant tone, “ If such, O King, are your deuLinds, what do 
you intend to leave us ? ” “ Your Uves^' replied the haughty 

30 conqiieror : they trembled and retired. 

Gibbon, Decline and FaU of the Roman Empire.” 
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Once upon a time Madam How had two grandsons. The 
elder is called Analysis, and the younger Synthesis. Now you 
must understand that, as soon as these two haby giants were 
born, Lady Why, who sets everything to do that work for 
wliicli it is exactly fitted, set both of them their work. 5 
Analysis was to take to pieces everything he found, and find 
out how it was made. Synthesis was to put the pieces to- 
gether again, and make something fresh out of them. In 
a word, Analysis was to teach men Science, and Synthesis to 
teach them Art. Ikit because Analysis was the elder, Madam lu 
How commanded Synthesis never to put the pieces togellier 
till Analysis had taken them completely apart. And if 
Synthesis had obeyed that rule of his good old grandmother’s, 
the world would have been far happier, wealthier, wiser, and 
better than it is now. But Synthesis would not. He grew up 15 
a very noble boy. He could carve, he could paint, he could 
build, he could make music, and write poems : but he was full 
of conceit and haste. Whenever his elder brother tried to do 
a little patient work in taking things to pieces, Synthesis 
snatched the work out of his hands before it was half done, 20 
and began putting it together again to suit his own fancy, and, 
of course, put it together wrong. Then he went and bullied 
his elder brother, and locked him up in prison, and starved 
him, till f6i’ many hundred years poor Analysis never grew at 
all, but remained dwarfed, and stupid, and all but blind for 25 
want of light ; while Synthesis, and all the hasty conceited 
people who followed him, grew stout and strong and tyrannous, 
•^and overspread the whole world, and ruled it at their will. 

{To he continued,) 
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(Continued.) 

But the fault of all the work of Synthesis was just this : that 
it would not work. His watches would not keep time, his 
ships would not sail, his houses would not keen the rain out. 
So every time he failed in his work he had to go to ])Oor 
5 Analysis in his dungeon, and bully him into taking a thing or 
two to piecas, and giving liiin a few sound facts, boasting after- 
wards that he and not Analysis had found out the facts. And at 
last he grew so conceited that he fancied he knew all that 
Madam How could teach him, and that he understood all 
10 things in heaven and earth ; while it was not the real heaven 
and earth that he was thinking of, but a sham lieaven and 
a sham earth, which he had built up out of his guesses and 
his own fancies. And the more Synthesis waxed in pride, 
and the more he trampled upon his poor brother, the more 
15 reckless he grew, and the more willing to deceive himself. If 
his real flowers would not grow, he out out paper flowers, and 
painted them, and said that they would do just as well as 
natural ones. If the hand of his weather-glass went down, he 
nailed it up to ensure a fine day, and tortured, burnt, or 
20 murdered every one who said it did not keep up of itself. 
And many other foolish and wicked things he did, which 
little boys need not hear of yet. But at last his punishment 
came, according to the laws of his grandmother, M#dam How, 
which are like the laws of the Medes and Persians in that 
25 they alter not, as you and all mankind will sooner or later 
find ; for he grew so rich and powerful that he grew careless 
and lazy, and thought about nothing but eating and drinking,, 
till people began to despise him more and more. 

(To be continued.) 
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{Gontiniied.) 

And one day he left the dungeon of xAnalysis so ill guarded 
that Analysis ran away. Great was the hue and cry after him ; 
and terribly w(>uld he have been punished had he been caught. 
But, lo and behold, folks had grown so disgusted with 
Synthesis that they began to take the part of Analysis. Poor 5 
men hid him in their cottages, and scholars in their studies. 
And when war arose about him, good kings, wise statesmen, 
gallant soldiers, spent their treasure and their lives in fighting 
for him. All honest folk welcomed him, because he was 
honest ; and all wise folk used him, for, instead of being a 10 
conceited tyrant like Synthesis, he showed himself the most 
faithful, diligent, humble of servants, ready to do every man’s 
work, and answer every man’s questions. As for poor Synthesis, 
he really has fallen so low in these days, that one cannot but 
pity him. He now goes about humbly after his brother, 15 
feeding on any scraps that are thrown to him, till he has got 
into such a poor way that some folk fancy he will die, and are 
fictually digging his grave, and composing his epitaph. But 
they are trying to wear the bear’s skin before the bear is killed ; 
for Synthesis is not dead, nor anything like it ; and he will 20 
rise up again some day, to make good friends with his brother 
Analysis, and by his help do nobler and more beautiful things 
than he hp-s ever yet done in the world. So now Analysis has 
got the upper hand ; so much so that he is in danger of being 
spoilt by too much prosperity, as his brother was before him ; 25 
in which case he too will have his fall ; and a groat deal of 
good it will do him. And that is the end of my story, and a 
true story it is. 

Charles Kingsley, “ Madam How and Lady Why.’' 

{Bp permission of Messrs. Macmillan <£’ Co., Lid.] 
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I FORMERLY possessed a large dog, who, like every other dog, 
was much pleased to go out walking. He showed his pleasure 
by trotting gravely before me with high steps, head much 
raised, moderately erected ears, and tail carried aloft but not 
6 stiffly. Not far from my house a path branches olf to the 
right, leading to the hot-house, which I used often to visit for 
a few moments to look at my experimental plants. This was 
always a great disappointment to the dog, as he did not know 
whether I should continue my walk ; and the instantaneous 
10 and complete change of expression which came over him as 
soon as my body swerved in the least towards the path (and 
I sometimes tried this as an experiment) was laughable. His 
look of dejection was known to every member of the family, 
and was called his hot-home face. This consisted in the head 
15 drooping much, the whole body sinking a little and remaining 
motionless ; the ears and tail falling suddenly down, but the 
tail was by no means wagged. With the falling of the ears, 
the eyes became much changed in appearance, and I fancied 
that they looked less bright. His aspect was that of piteous, 
20 hopeless dejection, and it was, as I have said, laughable, as the 
cause was so slight. Every detail in his attitude was in 
complete opposition to his former joyful yet dignified bearing. 

Darwin, “ Expression of the Emotions.” 
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The .little hamlet of Wookthorpe lies close to the village of 
Colsterworth, about six miles south of Grantham, in the county 
of Lincoln. In the manor-house of Woolstliorpe, on Christmas 
Day, ] ()42, was born to a widowed mother a sickly infant who 
seemed not long for this world. However, the child lived, 5 
became fairly robust, and was named Isaac, after his father. 
What sort of a man this father was we do not know. He. was 
what we may call a yeoman, that most wholesome and natural 
of all classes. He owned the soil he tilled, and his little estate 
had already been in the family for some hundred years. He 10 
was thirty-six when he died, and had only been married a few 
mouths. Of the 'mother, unfortunately, we know almost as 
little. We hear that she was recommended by a parishioner 
to the llev. Barnabas Smith, an old bachelor in search of a 
wife, as “ the widow Newton — an extraordinary good woman ; ” 15 
and so I expect she was a thoroughly sensible, practical, indus- 
trious, middle-class woman. However, on her second marriage 
she went to live at North Witham, and her mother came to 
superintend the farm at Woolstliorpe, and take care of young 
Isaac. He had been sent to a couple of village schools to 20 
5ic([uire the ordinary accomplishments, and for three years to 
the grammar school at Grantham. He had not been very 
industrious at school, nor did he feel keenly the fascinations 
of the Latin Grammar, for he tells us that he was the last 
boy in the lowest class but one. He used to pay much more 25 
attention to the construction of kites and windmills and water- 
wheels, all of which he made to work very well. It so 
happened, however, that he succeeded in thrashing a bigger 
boy who had given him a kick. His success awakened a spirit 30 
of emulation in other things, and young Newton speedily rose 
to the top of the school. 

OniVER Lodge, “ Pioneers of Science.” 

[By periHi»siou of Messrs. Macmillan Co., Ltd.l 
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While dressing after our plunge, we remarked two veteran 
Migneurs^ or swimming masters — with beards like the old 
Imperial Guards — standing near, smoking their pipes. We 
happened to ask them for a towel or something. 

5 ‘‘ Pardoyi — demandez la-las ! Nom aitenaojis noire mon~ 

sieurP 

Later on we had occasion to ask again ; but received the 
same answer. 

And presently down the wooden steps, and through the 
10 narrow wicket, came a very short and absurdly fat man. 

The two laigmurs sainted. 

He squeezed with difficulty into one of the sentry-boxes, 
and in ten minutes emerged radiant in bathing-drawers of 
defiant red. He also wore swimming sandals, and on his bald 
15 head an oilskin. 

“ Must see him go in,” we said. “ AVhat a hole he’ll 
make ! ” 

But he went no further than the middle of the platform. 
There the two lakjaeurs received him. There was a wooden 
20 stump about two feet high. Bending slowly clown, he 
balanced himself on his chest. We looked on amazed. The 
laigneurs on either side seized hold of his hands and feet. 
With slow and deliberate motion they made him strike out 
with the action of swimming ; and this went on for a quarter 
25 of an hour, till the perspiration ran off him in greats drops. 

“ He’ll be awfully hot to go into the water after all that,” 
said Bow. 

But the swimming lesson was over, and he moved towards 
his cabin. 

30 “A'A lien I va mieux aujourd'hui^ yi^est-ce pas 7'^'* he 
asked. 

J. L. Molloy, “ Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers.” 
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The literary merits of Charlemagne are attested by the founda- 
tion of schools, the introduction of arts, the works which were 
published in his name, and his familiar connection with the 
subjects and strangers whom he invited to his court to educate 
both the prince and the j^eople. His own studies were tardy, 5 
laborious, and imperfect ; if he spoke Latin and understood 
Greek, he derived the rudiments of knowledge from con- 
versation rather than from books ; and in his mature age 
the emperor strove to acquire the practice of writing, which 
every peasant now learns in his infancy. The grammar and 10 
logic, the music and astronomy of the times were only culti- 
vated as the handmaids of superstition ; bub the curiosity of 
the human mind must ultimately tend to its improvement, 
and the encouragement of learning reflects the purest and 
most pleasing lustre on the character of Charlemagne. The 15 
dignity of his person, the length of his reign, the prosperity of 
his arms, the vigour of his government, and the reverence of 
distant nations distinguish him from the royal crowd ; and 
Europe dates a new era from his restoration of the Western 
Empire. ^ 20 

Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. ” 
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Though I must admit that South Africa, taken as a whole, 
offers far less to attract the lover of natural beauty than does 
Southern or Western Europe or the Pacific ^tates of North 
America, there are two kinds of charm which it possesses in 
5 a high degree. One is that of colour. Monotonous as the 
landscapes often are, there is a warmth and richness of tone 
about them which fills and deliglits the eye. One sees com- 
paratively little of that pale grey limestone which so often 
gives a hard and chilling aspect to the scenery of the lower 
10 ridges of the Alps and of large parts of the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. In Africa even the grey granite has a deeper 
tone than these limestones, and it is frequently. covered by red 
and yellow liehens of wonderful beauty. The dark basalts 
and porphyries which occur in so many places, the rich red 
15 tint which the surface of the sandstone rocks so often takes 
under the scorching sun, give great depth of tone to the land- 
scape ; and though the flood of midday sunshine is almost 
overpowering, the lights of morning and evening, touching 
the mountains witli every shade of rose and crimson and 
20 violet, are indescribably beautiful. It is in these morning and 
evening hours that the charm of the pure, dry air is specially 
felt. Mountains fifty or sixty miles away stand out clearly 
enough to enable all the wealth of their colour ^nd all the 
delicacy of their outlines to be perceived ; and the eye realizes, 
25 by the exquisitely fine change of tint between the nearer and 
the more distant ranges, the immensity and the harmony of 
the landscape. 


i^To he continued^ 
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Europeans may tliink that the contiiiiions profusions of sun- 
light during mosL of the year may become wearisome. But 
even if the fine* weather which prevails for eight months in 
the year be somewhat monotonous, there is compensation in 
the extraordinary brilliancy of the atmospheric effects throiiohr b 
out tlie rainy season, and especially in its first weeks. During 
nine days which I spent in the Transvaal at that season, when 
sev(Tal thunderstorms occurred almost every day, the combina- 
tions of sunshine, lightning, and cloud, and the symphonies — 
if the expression may be permitted — of light and shade and 10 
colour wiiich their changeful play produced in the sky and 
on the earth, were more various and more wonderful than a 
whole year would furnish in Europe. 

The other peculiar charm of Soutli African scenery is that 
of primeval solitude and silence. It is a charm which is 15 
differently felt by different minds. There are many who find 
the presence of what Homer calls the rich works of men ” 
essential to the perfection of a landscape. Cultivated fields, 
gardens, orchards, farmhouses dotted liere and there, do not 
merely give a greater variety to every prospect, but also iin- 20 
part an element which invokes the sense of sympathy with our 
fellow-men, and excites a whole group of emotions which the 
coiitemplati#ii of nature, taken by itself, docs not arouse. Yet 
there are other minds to wliic.li there is something specially 
solemn and impressive in the untouched and primitive sim- 25 
plicity of a country which stands now just as it came from 
the hands of the Creator. 

James Bryce, “Impressions of Soutli Africa.” 
lay of Messrs. Macmillan de Co., LW.] 


0 
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T}[e French h essential! j a conversational race, not a sportive 
one. It has a natural predilection for the amenities of life, 
and we feel liow inappropriate is this present craze in France 
for rude and unsocial games. Yon need only watch a Frcnch- 
T) man on horseback, and contrast him with a British horseman 
to assure yourself of the fact that the point of view of each is 
quite different. The x\nglo-Saxon rides ahead with the air of 
thinking only of his horse. Ti^e Frenchman trains his beast, 
like himself, to have an eye to the arts and graces, to curvet 
10 and prance, to arch his neck as be himself bows, and he brings 
a suggestion of the salon among the shadows of the Bois de 
Boulogne. ... Of course the supercilious Englishman would 
say he had no mind to play the monkey, and find a cause for 
just pride in the rigidity of his body, and the stoniness of his 
15 inexpressive visage. But here I differ from him. A man 
loses nothing by outward grace, and there is no reason on 
earth why he should rejoice in the fact that he cannot bow. 

Hannah Lynch, “ Fronch Life in Town anU Country.” 
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Two very characteristic features of Italian social life are the 
greater importatice of the town, and the division of society 
into many separate centres. Social life may be said to exist 
only in the towns. All festivities, social amusements, social 
conventions, are for the town. When you are in the country 5 
you discard all etiquette, and you live a simpler life. People 
who wish to keep up appearances on small means make a brave 
show in town for a few months, and then go and economize 
in the country. Even the richest people, when they go for 
their vilUggiatura^ take fewer fine clothes, less jewellery, and 10 
do without many things that in town are considered indis- 
pensable. But when we speak of town life, we do not mean 
the life of the capital. Every Italian town has its own society, 
its own aristocratic circles, its own social customs. The 
society of Rome is not smarter or more brilliant than that of 15 
Milan, Genoa, Turin, or Naples. The smaller towns, too, 
have their qwii social world. Even now there is little tendency 
to concentrate in the capital. The only change is that the 
richer families of the smaller places sometimes migrate to the 
chief town of the province or “region.” Thus many of 20 
the wealthiest Tuscan families have houses in Florence, and 
those of Loiflbardy dwell mostly in Milan. But as a rule each 
family is attached to its native place, where its importance is 
recognized, and prefers it to other larger centres, where it is 
almost unknown. 25 


{To 1)0 continiied.') 
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As I have said, Italian social life is centred in the towns. 
Every nobleman, every bour^-eois, has his lK‘ad-qiiarters in a 
town. The chief seat of each family is its town residence. 
The family may own vast estates in various parts of the 
5 country, and fine villas, but its name is always most intimately 
associated with a pcdazzo in a town. The causes of this 
state of things are various. In the case of the old burgher 
aristocracy of Central Italy, Lombardy, and Venice, the 
reason is clear. But it is the same in Piedmont, in Sicily, 
10 and in the Neapolitan provinces, where the great families 
are all of feudal origin. The insecurity of the country in the 
days of constant foreign invasions and of brigandage, and 
the isolation caused by the absence of good roads, have 
engendered in the Italian mind a love of urban life which 
15 changed conditions have failed to eradicate. It exists not 
only in the upper classes, but also in the lower ranks of 
society. In many parts of Italy, especially in the South, 
owing to the prevalence of malaria, the peasantry live in 
small towns rather than in isolated farmhouses. In Apulia 
20 there are many towns of twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants 
which by day are absolutely deserted, save for a few old or 
infirm people, as the whole able-bodied population has gone 
out to work in the fields. 

L. ViLLAKi, “ Italian Life in Town and Country.” 
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It is an ascertained fact that many flowers need the interven- 
tion of insects for their fecundation if they are to bear seed, 
and in some cases this fecundation can only be brought about . 
by a certain kind of insect to which the flower has especially 
adapted itself. Two of our most common plants, the wild 5 
pansy {Viola tricolor) and the red clover {Trifolium prate/ise)^ 
are almost exclusively fertilized by humble-bees, and if these 
insects are kept away from the flowers, the latter will produce 
little or no seed. Now it is known that field-mice destroy the 
honeycombs and nests of the humble-bees, and Colonel New- 10 
man, who has carefully observed these insects, thinks that in 
England over two-thirds of their nests are destroyed in that 
way. But the number of mice depends to a large extent upon 
the number of cats. Now Colonel Newman has found that in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages the nests of humble- 15 
bees are more numerous than elsewhere, and he attributes this 
fact to the greater number of cats who there destroy the mice. 
Thus it follows that the frequency of red clover and of the wild 
pansy in a neighbourhood is dependent upon a sufficiency of 
cats to keep down the mice, which would otherwise destroy the 20 
humble-bees on which the fecundation of these plants depends. 

In this maryier a whole chain of connecting links is established 
between totally different organisms, such as four-footed beasts 
of prey and fragrant flowers, so that the frequency or scarcity 
of the two exactly corresponds. 25 

A. R. Wallace, “ Darwinism.” 

[By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. "I 
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Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult several of the 
Christian Goths proved the fervour of recent converts. While 
the Barbarians roamed through the streets of Home in quest 
of prey, the humble dwelling of an aged virgin, who had 
5 devoted her life to the service of the altar, was forced open 
by a powerful Goth. He immediately demanded, though in 
civil words, all the gold and silver in her possession, and was 
astonished at the readiness with which she conducted him 
to a splendid hoard of massive plate of curious workmanship. 
10 The Barbarian viewed with wmder and delight this valuable 
acquisition, till he was interrupted by a serious admonition : 
“ These,” said she, “ are the consecrated vessels belonging to 
St. Peter ; if you presume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed 
will remain on your conscience. For my part, I dare not keep 
15 what I cannot defend.” 

The Gothic captain, struck with reverential aAve, despatched 
a messenger to report to the king the discovery of the treasure, 
and received the peremptory order from Alaric to deliver with- 
out delay the consecrated plate to the church of tlw Apostle. 

Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall of the Koman Empire.” 
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The scorching gun of the morning after the battle of Solferino 
(June 24, 1850) shone upon twenty-two thousand dead. It 
has been believed that the horrible sights and scents of this 
battle-field sickened Napoleon and cut short the campaign ; 
but who can tell ? Was it, perhaps, Eugenie’s influence — 5 
always used in favour of the Pope ? Or was it that he realized 
that the movement could now only end in the complete libera- 
tion of Italy — a consummation that he regarded with horror ? 

All that is known is this : three days after the Austrians had 
been driven back to their own country, and while all Italy lO 
went mad with joy at the victory, it became known that 
Napoleon had sent a message to the Austrian Emperor, asking 
him to suspend hostilities. 

The two emperors met at Villafranca, a small place near 
Solferino. At, the close of their interview Francis Joseph 15 
looked humiliated and sombre — Louis Napoleon was smilingly 
at ease. He, the parvenu, had made terms with a legitimate 
emperor, and was })leased with himself, lie had arranged 
that Lombardy wiis to be united to Piedmont, while Yenetia 
remained Austrian. AVheii Victor Emanuel was told of these 20 
terms, he ^ould only say coldly that he must ever remnin 
grateful for what Napoleon had done, but he murmured, 

“ Poor Italy I ” 


{To be conluiued.) 
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Axj) Cavour ? Cavour was struck to the heart. Had he 
arranged such a finale as this with the upstart emperor — that 
he should leave the game when it suited his pleasure, and 
make terms with the Austrian Emperor all by himself — 
5 insolently disregarding Victor Emanuel ? He wept with grief 
and anger. He left at once for the camp, and there he told 
Louis Napoleon his opinion of him in stinging words. He 
begged his king to repudiate the treaty, but Victor Emanuel, 
although as bitterly disappointed as Cavour, felt that he must 
10 be prudent for his people’s sake. 

Angered at the king’s refusal, Cavour resigned his office 
and retired to his farms at Leri, but after a few months he 
was back in his old place in the cabinet. All liis hopes and 
ambitions came back — although, physically, the shock had 
15 broken him — and he laboured for Italy till his death in June, 
18G1. The whole Italian people, from king to peasant, knew 
that they had lost their best friend. But Cavour’s life work 
was nearly finished. Garibaldi had taken up the work of 
emancipation where Napoleon had abandoned it„,and before 
20 he left him for ever, to Cavour was given the triumph of 
hearing his beloved master proclaimed King of Italy. 

Stephen Crane, “ Great Battles of the World.” 
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On tlie evening of May 10, 1857, the church bells were 
sounding their call to prayer across the parade ground, and 
over the roofs of the cantonment at Meerut. It had been a day 
of fierce heat ; the air had scorched like a white flame ; all day 
long fiery winds had blown, hot as from the throat of a seven- 5 
times heated furnace. The tiny English colony at Meerut — 
languid women, while-faced children, and oflicers in loosest un- 
dress — panted that long Sunday in their houses, behind the close 
blinds, and under the lazily swinging punkahs. But the cool 
night had come, the church bells were ringing, and in the dusk 10 
of evening, oflicers and their wives were strolling or driving 
towards the church. They little dreamed that the call of the 
church bells was, for many of them, the signal of doom. It 
summoned the native troops of Meerut to revolt ; it marked 
the beginning of the Great Mutiny. 15 

Yet the very last place at which an explosion might have 
been expected was Meerut. It was the one post in the north- 
west where the British forces were strongest. The Rifles w'ere 
there, 1000 strong ; the Gth Dragoons, GOO strong ; together 
with a fine troop of horse artillery, and details of various other 20 
regiments. fJot less, in a word, than 2200 British troops were 
at the station ; while the native regiments at Meerut, horse and 
foot, did not reach 3000. 

{To le continued,) 
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It did not need a Lawrence or a Havelock at iVleerut to make 
revolt impossible, or to stamp it instantly and fiercely out if it 
were attempted. A stroke of very ordinary soldiership mi,g;ht 
have accomplished this ; and, in that event, the Great Mutiny 
5 itself might have been averted. 

The general in command at Meerut, however, had neither 
energy nor resolution. He had drow^sed and nodded through 
some fifty years of routine service, rising by mere seniority. 
He was now old, obese, indolent, and notoriously incapable. 
10 He had pleasant manners, and a soothing habit of ignoring 
disagreeable facts. Lord Melbourne’s favourite question, 
u Why can’t you leave it alone ? ” represented General Hewitt’s 
intellect. These are qualities dear to the ofiicial mind, and 
explain General Hewitt’s rise to high rank ; but they are not 
15 quite the gifts needed to suppress a mutiny. In General 
Hewitt’s case, the familiar fable of an army of lions commanded 
by an ass was translated into history once more. 

On the evening of May 5, cartridges were being served out 
for the next morning’s parade, and eighty -five men of the 8rd 
20 Native Cavalry refused to receive or handle them, though they 
were the old familiar cartridges, not the new, in Vhose curve 
a conspiracy to rob the Hindu of his caste, and the Mohammedan 
of his religious purity, was vehemently expected to exist. 

{To be continued.) 
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The men were tried by a court-martial of fifteen native officers 
— six of them being Mohammedans and nine Hindus — and 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

At daybreak on the 9tb, the whole military force of the 
station was assembled to witness the degradation of the men. 5 
The British, with iiAiskets and cannon loaded, formed three 
sides of a hollow square ; on the fourth were drawn up the 
native regiments, sullen, agitated, yet overawed by the sabres 
of the dragoons, the grim lines of tlie steady Rifles, and the 
threatening muzzles of the cannon. The eighty-five mutineers 10 
stood in the centre of the square. 

One by one the men were stripped of their uniform — 
adorned in many instances with badges and medals, the symbols 
of proved courage and of ancient fidelity. One by one, with 
steady clang of hammer, the fetters were riveted on the limbs 15 
of the mutineers, while white faces and dark faces alike looked 
on. For a space of time the monotonous beat of the hammer 
rang oyer the lines, steady as though frozen into stone, of the 
stern British, and over the sea of dark Sepoy faces that formed 
the fourth side of the square. In the eyes of these men, at 20 
least, the eighty-five manacled felons were martyrs. 

\Y. H. l^iTCHETT, “ The Talo of the Groat Mutiny.’* 
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In a French house no prevailiiv^ savour of fried bacon between 
eight and nine o’clock, a.m., announces the family breakfast. 
Your tea or coffee and roll are served whilst y^u still luxuriate 
on your pillow. Kousseau pronounced the English breakfast 
5 to be the most charming custom he found here. The PYench 
habit has much to recommend it. Our hosts are left to 
themselves, and our own day is begun without effort or 
fatigue . . . 

The next experience of a French household is its extreme 
10 animation — without apologies to my friends — I will say 
noisiness. An English band of housemaids is inouse-like in 
its movements. Passages are swept and dusted, rooms are 
prepared in almost unbroken silence. No sooner are shuttei’s 
thrown open in France than a dozen sounds announce the 
15 resumption of work, the return to daily life. Men and maids 
laugh, talk, or dispute at the top of their voices ; master and 
mistress shout orders ; children make a playroom of corridors. 
The general effervescence might lead one to suppose that in 
France taciturnity is heavily taxed. . . , 

20 PYench visitors in England are surprised at what I will 
call the “ at-homeness ” of our drawing-rooms — in one corner 
the mistress’s writing-table, in another a case of favourite 
books ; on the table, library volumes, reviews, and {lewspapers ; 
music on the open piano, doggie’s basket by the fireplace, a 
25 low chair or two for the children ; on all sides evidence of 
perpetual occupation. A French salon must not so unbend ; 
domesticities within such precincts would be held out of 
place. . . . 


{To he continued,) 
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The dininjj-rooii calls for uo comment, but tablearrangemcuts 
offer novelty. Except in homely, old-fashioned, and modest 
households, dishes at the twelve-o’clock dejeuner are invariably 
carved by the servants and handed round. The free-and-easy 
etiquette of an English family luncheon has not ius yet been b 
followed. One peculiarity^ of non-olhcial French meals is the 
rule regarding wine. It is never the butler or footman, always 
the host and hostess, or a lady’s table-companion, who offers 
wine, a decanter being placed by every alternate cover. The 
position of glasses is another point. These are ahvays placed 10 
immediately in front of your plate ; never at the right hand, as 
with us. A friendly hostess explained to me that this position 
is a precaution against accidents , but as dishes are always 
served on the left side, I do not quite see the force of her 
argument. 15 

A lunoheoii party, or formal dejeuner^ is a much more 
ceremonious affair than on our side of the water. Coffee 
having been served, the company return to the drawing-room, 
but not to chat for five minutes and disperse, as with us. The 
men disappear for the enjoyment of cigarettes ; the ladies 20 
indulge in ft causer k intlme, or talk of business, children, and 
family affairs. French ladies, be it recalled, by the way, never 
smoke. The habit is entirely left to the Bohemian. 

Miss Betham Edwaeds, “ Home Life in France.” 

[liy }>ennission of Miss Betham Bdivards and Messrs. Methuen tfr ( 70 .] 
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“ May the gods bless thee, my brother,” said lone, embracing 
him. 

“ The gods ! ” replied Apaecides. Speak not thus vaguely ; 
perchance there is but one God ! ” 

5 “ My brother ! ” 

“What if the sublime faith of the Nazarene be tme ? 
AVhat if God be a monarch — One — Indivisible — Alone ? What 
if these countless deities, whose altars fill the earth, be but 
evil demons, seeking to wean us from the true creed ? This 
10 may be the case, lone ! ” 

“ Alas ! can we believe it ? Or if we believed it, would it 
not be a melancholy faith ? Wliat ! — the mountain dis- 
enchanted of its Oread, the waters of their Nymph ? No, 
Apaecides, all that is brightest in our liearts is that very 
15 credulity which peoples the universe with gods.” 

Apaecides had not yet formally adopted the Christian faith, 
but he was already on the brink of it. He already imagined 
that the lively imaginations of the heathen were the suggestions 
of the arch-enemy of mankind. The innocent answer of lone 
20 made him shudder. He hastened to reply vehemently, and 
yet so confusedly, that lone feared for his reason more than 
she dreaded his violence. 

“ Ah, my brother 1 ” said she, “ these hard dulSes of thine 
have shattered thy very sense. Come to me, my brother ; give 
25 me thy hand, let me wipe the dew from thy brow chide me 
not, I understand thee not ; think only that lone could not 
offend thee I ” 


(To he continued,) 
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“ lONE,” said Apaecides, drawing her towards him, and regarding 
her tenderly, “ can I think that this beautiful form, this kind 
heart, may be destined to an eternity of torment ? ” 

‘‘ Dll mdiora I the gods forbid ! ” said lone, in the cus- 
tomary form of words by which her contemporaries thought 5 
an omen might be averted. 

The words, and still more the superstition they implied, 
wounded the car of Apaecides. lie rose, muttering to himself, 
turned from the chamber, then, stopping halfway, gazed 
wistfidly on lone, and extended his arms. 10 

lone flew to them in joy ; he kissed her earnestly, and then 
he said — 

Farewell, my sister I "When we next meet, thou mayst 
be to ]iie as nothing ; take thou, then, this embrace — full yet 
of all the tender reminiscences of childhood, when faith and 15 
hope, creeds and customs, interests, objects, were the same to 
us. Now the tie is to be broken ! ” 

With these strange words he left the house. 

The great and severest trial of the primitive Christians was 
indeed this : their conversion separated them from their dearest 20 
bonds. They could not associate with beings whose commonest 
actions, whose commonest forms of speech, were impregnated 
with idolatry. They shuddered at the blessing of love ; to 
their ears, it was uttered in a demon’s name. This, their 
misfortune, was their strength ; if it divided them from the 25 
rest of the world, it was to unite them proportionally to each 
other. They were men of iron who wrought forth the word 
of God, and verily the bonds that bound them were of iron 
also I 

Bulweb-Lytton, “ Tho Last Days of Pompeii.” 
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The figure, advancing, said, iii a submissive voice, “ Be not 
alarmed, lady, I will not injure you.” Isabella, a little 
encouraged by the words and tone of voice of the stranger, 
and recollecting that this must be the person who opened the 
5 door, recovered her spirits enough to reply, “ Sir, whoever you 
are, take pity on a wretched princess standing on the brink of 
destruction ; assist me to escape from this fatal castle, or, in a 
few moments, I may be made miserable for ever.” 

“ Alas ! ” said the stranger, ‘‘ what can I do to assist you ? 
10 I will die in your defence ; but I am unacquainted with the 
castle, and want ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Isabella, hastily interrupting him, “ help mo 
but to find a trap-door, that must be hereabout, and it is the 
greatest service you can do for me, for I have not a minute to 
15 lose.” Saying these words, she felt about on the pavement, 
and directed the stranger to search likewise for a smooth piece 
of brass, enclosed in one of the stones. 

“ That,” said she, “ is the lock, which opens with a spring 
of which I know the secret. If we can find that, I may 
20 escape ; if not, alas ! I fear I shall have involved you in my 
misfortunes.” 

“ I value not my life,” said the stranger, “ and it will be 
some comfort to lose it in trying to deliver you from tyranny.” 

“Generous youth,” said Isabella, “how shall I ever 
25 requite ” As she uttered the words, a ray of moonshine, 
streaming through a cranny of the ruin above, shone directly 
on the lock they sought. 

Horace] Walpole, “The Castle of Otranto.” 
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WiUTEiiS and speakers have their habits, their tricks, if you 
had rather call them so, as to their way of writing and speak- 
ing. There is a very old and familiar story, accompanied by a 
feeble jest, which most of my readers may probably enough 
have met with in Joe Jliller or elsewhere. It is that of a 5 
lawyer who could never make an argument without having a 
piece of thread to work upon with his fingers while he was 
pleading. Some one stole it one day, and he could not get on 
at all with his speech — he had lost the thread of his discourse, 
as the story had it. I do not use a string to help me write or 10 
speak, but I must have its equivalent. I must have my paper 
and pen or pencil before me to set my thoughts flowing in such 
a form that they c.an be written continuously. There have 
been lawyers who could think out their whole argument in 
connected order without a single note. There are authors — 15 
and I think there are many — who can compose and finish off a 
poem or a story without writing a word of it nntil, when the 
proper time comes, they copy what they carry in their heads. 

Oltvi’K Wenokf,!, Holmes. 
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By the time our conversation was finished, the bodies of our 
two dead comrades were brought down to the grave, carried in 
blankets. We laid them reverently in the grave, side by side. 
While this was being done, I heard the Boers round the grave 
5 whistling a familiar hymn tune. I asked them, “ Do you 
fellows know the words which go to that tune ? ” and they 
said, “Yes.” I had with me three or four hymn-books, so 
when the funeral service Wiis over, those who could read 
English joined us in singing the hymn they had whistled — 
10 “Abide with me.” It was a very beautiful moment in that 
long, sad war, like a gleam of sunshine through the storm 
clouds. On either side of us two armies waiting peacefully, 
reverently ; the boom of the guns silent, the crack of the rifles 
still, while we paid the last honours to two nameless lads who 
15 had died doing their duty to their country. A n d around the 
grave, sharing one another’s hymn-books in perfect harmony 
of prayer, Boers and Britons mingled in profound reverence 
to pray to “Our Father” for the souls of those who had 
passed away. 

P. B. Bull, “ God and our Soldiers.” 

IBy permission of the Rev. P. B. Bull and Messrs. Methuen C'o., Ltd.] 
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Jamaica is a country of the most varied and striking scenery. 
Lofty mountains and wide savannahs, rugged cliffs, sparkling 
streams, picturesque gorges, all clothed in the most redundant 
and lovely tropical vegetation, are found in its space of 4000 
square miles, girt by the blue Caribbean Sea. The highest 5 
peaks of the Blue Mountains, part of the great range which 
traverses the island, is more than 7000 feet high, and between 
that height and the sea-level man may select almost any 
altitude in which it pleases him to dwell and till the teeming 
earth. The mean highest temperature is only 83°, while the 10 
lowest is 70°. Then the heat is always tempered by a cool 
breeze. During the night a constant land-wind is playing, 
while during the day the sea-breeze, known as the ‘‘Doctor,” 
rushes in and drives miasma away. There are occasional out- 
breaks of sickness in some of the coast towns, and people who 15 
neglect ordinary precautions, may suffer in the low-lying dis- 
tricts from the fever common to all tropical countries. But 
the advance of sanitary knowledge has altogether stamped out 
th« great epidemics which used to ravage the island, and which 
have left a gloomy mark upon its history. The best testimony 20 
to the general salubrity of Jamaica is to be found in the health 
and strengrti of the many Europeans who have made it their 
home for a lifetime, and have there brought up families strong 
and healthy as themselves. 


Blackwood's Magamie^ “ Jamaica.” 
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The report of a pistol is heard ... is it all in the play ? A 
man leaps from the President’s box, some ten feet, on to the 
stage. The truth flashes upon me. Brandishing a dagger he 
shrieks out, “ The South is avenged,” and rushes through the 
5 scenery. No one stirs. “ Did you hear what he said ? I 
believe he has killed the President.” Another instant and 
the stage is crowded— officers, policemen, actors, and citizens. 
‘'Is there a surgeon in the house ?” they say. Several rush 
forward and with superhuman efforts climb up to the box. 
10 Minutes seem hours, but see ! they are bringing him out. A 
score of strong arms bear Lincoln’s loved form along. Some- 
body says “ Clear the house,” so every one repeats, “ Yes, 
clear the house.” Slowly one party after another steals out. 
There is no need to hurry. On the stairs we stop aghast and 
15 with shuddering lips— “ See, it is our President’s blood ” all 
down the stairs and out upon the pavement. It seemed 
sacrilege to step near. We are in the street now. They have 
taken the President into the house opposite. He is alive, but 
mortally wounded. What are those people saying ? “ Secre- 
20 tary Seward and his son have had their throats cut in tkeir 
own house.” Is it so ? Yes, and the murderer of our Presi- 
dent has escaped through a back alley where a swift horse 
stood awaiting him. Cavalry come dashing up tile street and 
stand with drawn swords before yon house. Too late, too 
25 late ! What mockery armed men are now ! 

Century Magazine^ “ Lincoln’s Assassination.” 

[By permission of Messrs. MacmUlan di* Co., Ltd.} 
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She (Jane Welsh Carlyle) told me that once, when she was a 
very little girl, there was going to be a dinner-party at home, 
and she was left alone with some tempting cnstards, ranged in 
their glasses npon a stand. She stood looking at them, and 
the thought “ What ivould be the consequence if I should eat 5 
one of them ? ” came into her mind. A whimsical sense of the 
dismay it would cause took hold of her ; she thought of it 
again, and scarcely knowing what she was about, she pub forth 
her hand, and— took a little from the top of each ! She was 
discovered ; the sentence upon lier was, to eat all the remain- 10 
ing custards, and to hear the company told the reason why 
there were none for them. 

On her road to school, when a very small child, she had 
to pass a gate where a horrid turkey-cock was generally 
standing. He always ran up to her, gobbling and looking 15 
very hideous and alarming. It frightened her at first a good 
deal, and she dreaded having to pass the })lace ; but after a 
while she hated the thought of living in fear. The next time 
she passed the gate several labourers were near, who seemed to 
enjoy the idea of the turkey running at her. She gathered 20 
herself together and made up her mind. The turkey ran at 
her as usual, gobbling and swelling ; she suddenly darted at 
him, seized him by the throat, and swung him round ! The 
men clapped their hands, and shouted “Well done, little 
Jeauie ! ”• 25 

J. A. Froude, “Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle.” 
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‘‘ Silence in the boat for a story ! ” said Number Two, 

“ Oh, it’s very short. It was up at Douai in Faidherbe’s 
time. There were lots of wounded, and among them one old 
fellow who was just able to come out and take the air. He 
5 had a little dog, unmistakably English — following at his heels, 
but only on three legs. He had been with Aurelles de 
Paladines— struck by a ball in the chest, and lay on the ground 
for six hours when the fighting was over. He had not lost 
consciousness, but the blood was flowing freely, and he was 
10 gradually getting weaker. There were none but the dead 
near him, and his only living companion was the English 
terrier, who prowled restlessly about him, with his master’s 
Upi in his mouth. At last the dog set off at a trot, and the 
wounded soldier made sure his only friend had deserted him. 
15 The night grew dark, and he had not even the strength to 
touch his wounds, which every instant grew more painful. At 
length his limbs grew cold, and feeling a sickly faintness steal 
over him, he gave up all hope of life, and recommended him- 
self to God. Suddenly, and when it had come to the worst, 
20 he heard a bark, which he knew belonged to only one little dog 
in the world — felt something lick his face, and saw the glare 
of lanterns. The dog had wandered till he drived at a 
roadside cabaret. The people saw the hepi in his mouth, and 
noticing his restless movements, decided to follow him. They 
25 were just in time.” 

J. L. Molloy, “ Our Autumn Holiday on Fr'^ncL Rivers,^' 
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Many years have passed since the days when I began to wonder 
when the English writer was to come up who should do for 
India that which Pierre Loti, Hector France, and other writers 
have done for Algeria. I had been reading with deep interest 
the works of these PVenchmen, and while I found much in 5 
them that was not congenial to my own literary tastes, I could 
not but see that these writers had made modern Algeria a 
living, brilliant, curipus reality for all readers of our time. 
Xotliing of the kind, it seemed to me, had been done for India. 

. . . One day I took up by chance a paper-bound volume 10 
published in India, and I lighted on a chapter of a story by an 
author whose name I had never heard before. The story was 
all about Englishmen and Irishmen and Scotclimen in India, 
about barrack life and civil life, about natives and strangers. 

At first I did not seem to be attracted to the pages, and was 15 
inclined to put them down with the thought that I had seen 
a good deal of that sort of thing already. I read a little more, 
however, and soon became fascinated, and I felt that I had not 
seen any of that thing already, and then the conviction grew 
upon me that here, at last, was the man I had been long 20 
expecting, and that the life of Englishmen in India was 
revealed by tlie touch of this new enchanter’s wand. I need 
hardly say that the enchanter was Rudyard Kipling. 

Justin McCarthy, ‘‘ Reminiscences.’* 
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“Where’s Chicago Bill ? ” said some one ; “ he’ll know.” 

Thus invoked, a strange, gaunt figure stepped out in front 
of the ci’owd. He was an extremely tall and powerful man, 
with the red shirt and high boots of a miner. The shirt was 
0 thrown open, showing the sinewy throat and massive chest. 
His face was seamed and scarred with many a conflict, both 
with nature and man ; yet beneath his ruffianly exterior then* 
lay something of tlie quiet dignity of the gentleman. This man 
was a veteran gold-hunter ; a real old Californian ’forty-niner, 
10 who had left the gold-fields in disgust when private enterprise 
began to dwindle before the formation of huge incorporated 
companies with their ponderous machinery. But the red clay 
with the little shining points had become to him as the very 
breath of his nostrils, and he had come halfway round the 
15 world to seek it once again. 

“ Here’s Chicago Bill,” he said; “ what is it ? ” 

Bill was natarallj regarded as an oracle, in virtue of his 
prowess and varied experience. Every eye was turned on him 
as Braxton, the young Irish trooper of constafoulary, said, 
20 “ What do you make of the horse. Bill ? ” 

(To he continued.) 
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{Contiaved) 

The Yankee was in no hurry to commit himself. He surveyed 
the animal for some time with his shrewd little grey eye. He 
bent and examined the girths ; then he felt the mane care- 
fully. He stooped once more and examined the hoofs and 
then the (juarters. His eyes rested on the blue weal. This 5 
seemed to put him on a scent, for he gave a long, low wdiistle, 
and pi'oceeded at once to examine the hair on either side of 
the saddle. He saw something conclusive apparently, for, 
with a sidelong glance from under his bushy eyebrows at the 
two old men beside him, he turned and fell back among the 10 
crowd. 

“ AVell, what d’ye think ? ” cried a dozen voices. 

“ A job for yon,” said Bill, looking up at the young Irish 
trooper. 

‘‘Why, what is it? What’s become of young Broad- lo 
huist?” 

“ He’s done what better men have done before. He has 
sunk a shaft for gold and panned out a coffin.” 

“ Speak out, man ! Wliat have you seen ? ” cried a husky 
voice. ^0 

“ I’ve seen the graze of a bushranger’s bullet on the 
horse’s (luarters, and I’ve seen a drop of the rider’s blood on 
the edge of the saddle.” 

A. Conan Doyle, “ The Gully of Bluemausdyke.” 
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Can you imagine a great wild waste of snow extending on 
every side to the horizon, relieved at one point only by a 
clump of trees betokening a hamlet ? You may not yet see 
it ; you must approach nearer, and your roadway thither will 
5 consist merely of a dismal track some thirty-tive yards in 
breadth, no two feet of Avhich are on the same level. There 
is not a vestige of a hedge. The track is marked off on one 
side by a slight ditch, which often disappears ; on the other 
side an occasional pole peers out of the snow. The track 
10 leads straight through the village. On either side, standing 
back a little, is a row of thatched and single-storeyed huts. 
Some are made of wickerwork filled in with stones and 
mortar ; more commonly there is a whitewashed exterior and 
a dark-brown roof of thatch. They are huddled together in 
15 pairs, the doors facing one another, while the gables look out 
on the track. Straw is piled up round the more exposed 
parts of the walls to help to keep out the cold, while the little 
windows are double, and between them is a jar with some 
sulphuric acid in it, to absorb the moisture and to keep them 
20 clear. You often notice a wooded hollow filled with water 
somewhere in the vicinity of the village, and on a piece of 
waste ground outside are a dozen or more windmill^ belonging 
to the wealthier inhabitants. The church is always in a 
prominent position, with its great green dome and whitewalls. 

{To le continued,) 
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If you enter one of the huts, it will take some little time till 
your eyes become accustomed to the comparative darkness. 
The floor is either the bare earth, or it is covered with some 
straw ; the walls are whitewashed. In one corner of the 
room a small lamp is suspended before the ikon^ a picture of 5 
Olirist or the Virgis. A large stove takes up one quarter of 
the room. If there is more than one room in the hut, the 
stove is built through the partition wall so as to heat the 
other room as well. The stove is fed with straw; it is full 
of little pigeon-holes, into which articles can be put to be 10 
warmed and dried. From it a platform of wood, standing about 
two and a half feet above the floor, extends to the opposite 
wall ; on this the peasant sleeps at night. Thus half of the 
room is taken up. Round the wall runs a shelf, on which, 
among other things, are the dark-brown, heavy loaves of rye 15 
bread which the peasants eat. Round the second half of the 
room runs a bench, close to the wall, scrupulously clean, which 
is used lof sitting on and for washing ; it is at the same 
height from the floor as the platform before mentioned, which 
it eventually joins. 20 

Blackwood's MagasiaCj “ The Peasant Life of South Russia.” 
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Little by little the young scholar (Baeda) made himself 
master of tlie whole rar ^ of the science of his time ; 
he became, as Burke rightly styled him, “ the father of 
English learning.” The tradition of the older classic culture 
5 was revived for England in his quotations of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Seneca and Cicero, of Lucretius and Ovid. Virgil 
cast over him the spell that he cast over Pante ; verses from 
the iErieid break his narrative of martyrdoms, and the disciple 
ventures on the track of the great master in a little eclogue 
10 descriptive of the approach of spring. His ivork was done 
with small aid from others. “ I am my own secretary,” he 
writes. “ I make my own notes. I am my own librarian.” 
But forty-five works remained after his death to attest his 
prodigious industry. In his own eyes and those of his con- 
15 temporaries the most important of these were the com- 
mentaries upon various books of the Bible which he had 
drawn from the writings of the Fathers, But he was far from 
confining himself to theology. In treatises compiled as text- 
books for his scholars Baeda threw together all that the world 
20 had then accumulated in astronomy and meteorology, in 
physics and music, in philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
medicine. But the encyclopedic character of his researches 
left him in heart a simple Englishman. Fie loved his own 
English tongue ; his last work was a translation into Englisli 
25 of the Gospel of St. John, and almost the last •words that 
broke from his lips were some English rhymes upon death. 
But the noblest proof of his love of English lies in the work 
which immortalises his name. In his “ Ecclesiastical History 
of the English Nation,” which he began in 704, Baeda becami; 
80 the first English historian. 

Green, “ The Making of England.” 

[By permission of Messrs, Macmill-an Co., Ltd.] 
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The junction of Billow’s division had more than made up for 
the loss sustained at Bigny ; and leaving Thielmann with 
about seventeen thousand men to hold bis ground as best he 
could, Billow and Blilcher moved with the rest of the Prussians 
upon Waterloo. It was calculated that they would be there 5 
by three o’clock ; but the extremely difficult nature of the 
ground wliieli they had to traverse, rendered worse by the 
torrents of rain that had just fallen, delayed tliem on their 
twelve miles’ march. 

An army, indeed; less animated by bitter hate against the 10 
enemy than was tlie Prussian, and under a less energetic chief 
than Blilcher, would have failed altogether in effecting a 
passage through the swami)s, into which the incessant rain 
had transformed the greater part of the ground through which 
it was necessary to move not only with columns of foot but 15 
with cavalry and artillery. At one point of the march the 
spirits of the Prussians almost gave way. Exhausted in the 
attempts to extricate and drag forward the guns, the men 
began to murmur. Blilcher came to the spot and heard cries 
frotp the ranks of “We cannot get on.” “ But you must get 20 
on,” was the old Field-MarshaPs answer. “ I have pledged 
my word to Wellington, and you surely will not make me break 
it. Exert yourselves for a few hours longer, and we are sure 
of victory.” This appeal from old “ Marshal Forwards,” as 
the Prussian soldiers loved to call Blilcher, had its wonted 25 
effect, yiie Prussians again moved forward, slowly indeed, 
aifcd with pain and toil ; but still they moved forward. 

Creasy, “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
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Meecy was not to be hoped for. It does not seem to have 
been sought. Fisher was past eighty. The earth on the edge of 
the grave was already crumbling under his feet, and death had 
little to make it fearful. When the last morning dawned he 
5 dressed himself carefully — as he said, for his marriage day. The 
distance to Tower Hill was short. He was able to walk, and 
he tottered out of the prison gates holding in his hand a closed 
volume of the New Testament. The crowd flocked about him, 
and he was heard to pray that, as this book had been his best 
10 comfort, so in that hour it might give him strength, and speak 
to him as from his Lord. Then, opening it at a venture, he 
read, “ This is life eternal to know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” It was the answer 
to his prayer ; and he continued to repeat the words as he was 
15 led forward. On the scaffold he chanted the Te Bmm^ and 
then, after a few prayers, he knelt down and meekly lai{k his 
head upon a pillow where neither care nor fear of sickness 
would ever vex it more. Many a spectacle of sorrow had been 
witnessed on that fatal spot, but never one more sad than this. 
20 Let us close our lips, and pass by and not speak of it. 

Fboude, “ History of England.” 
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The character of Pericles has been presented in very different 
lights by different authors both ancient and modern, and our 
materials for striking the balance are not as good as we could 
wish. But his immense and long-oontinued supremacy, as well 
as his unparalleled eloquence, are facts attested not less by 5 
his enemies than by his friends — nay, even more forcibly by 
the former than by the latter. The comic writers, who hated 
him, and whose trade it was to deride every leading political 
character, exhaust their powers of illustration in setting forth 
both the one and the other, while Plato, the philosopher, who 10 
disapproved of his political working and of the moral effects 
which he produced upon Athens, nevertheless extols his intel- 
lectual and oratorical ascendency — ‘‘ his majestic intelligence ” 

— in language not less decisive than Thucydides. There is 
another point of eulogy, not less valuable, on which the testi- 15 
mony remains uncontradicted ; throughout his long career, 
amidst the hottest political animosities, the conduct of Pericles 
towards opponents was always mild and liberal. The conscious 
self-esteem and arrogance with which the contemporary poet 
Ion reproached him is doubtless well-founded. His natural 20 
taste, his love of philosophical research, and his unwearied 
application#to public affairs, all contributed to alienate him 
from ordinary familiarity, and to make him careless, perhaps 
improperly careless, of the lesser means of conciliating public 
favour.. 25 


Gbote, ‘‘ History of Greece.” 
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AVhen^ jou lend money to a friend, you rim two risks — that of 
losing your money, or that of losing your friend. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred you lose both, because if you do 
not annoy him he is ashamed to show himself, and if you do 
5 so he is so indignant that he will have nothing more to do with 
you. Oblige a friend with whatever loose cash you may be 
able to spare, but never lend money except that which you 
can afford to lose. AVhen you claim a loan from a friend, you 
offend him ; you wound his susceptibilities (borrowers are 
10 born susceptible) ; you place him in a very embarrassing 
position ; you humiliate him, and he naturally resents it. 
AVhenyou claim it forcibly, you insult him. 

A friend is grateful to you for lending him money on 
condition only that you do not claim the return of it. If you 
15 do, and you get it back, he fails to see that you have rendered 
him a service, and maybe he thinks he might be more clever 
and successful next time. The man who hopes to recover the 
money he has lent to a friend is a simpleton who would be 
taken in by a beginner. Nay, a man who returns to a 
20 friend the money he has borrowed of him thinks he is doing 
him a very good turn, for which he ought to be particularly 
grateful. 


Max O’Rell, “ Between Ourselves.” 
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From the hilFtop of Marfee the Prussian monarch and his 
staff had been watching the course of the battle ever since the 
morning. As the great ring of German soldiers was gradually 
closing in upon the environed French army, a last desperate 
effort was made to arrest the progress of the Teuton advei- 5 
saries and to break their lines by a great charge of cavalry. 
General Margucritte was ordered to advance with his reserve 
cavalry division by echelons eastward of Floing, crush every- 
thing in his front, and then, wheeling to the right, roll up the 
enemy’s line. The Second Reserve Cavalry Division, consist- 10 
ing of the four cuirassier regiments commanded by General 
Bonnernain, was to follow up Margueritte’s charge ; and 
several regiments of divisional cavalry commanded by General 
Salignac Fenclon were also brought forward to take part in 
this great cavalry attack. Marguerittc having ridden forward 1 5 
to reconnoitre the ground in his front was severely wounded 
and was carried to the rear. Colonel Beaufremont was then 
the senior officer, and he therefore assumed the command 
whkh Margueritte had perforce vacated. The whole of the 
French cavalry with Salignac Fenelon’s lancers in front 20 
swooped down upon the enemy like a hurricane and broke 
through the Mne of Prussian skirmishers, but they were received 
by the deployed battalions with a point-blank fire so murderous 
that the French squadrons were actually mowed down. 

Archibald Forbes, “ Life of Napoleon III.” 
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The Frencli nobles, who brought their swords and fortunes to 
the assistance of the Revolution in America, opened their eyes 
on the morning after their arrival upon a state of things which 
closely resembled the romantic ideal then fashionable in Parisian 
5 circles. But for a certain toughness and roughness, of un- 
doubted English origin, which the young fellows began to 
notice more when they had learned to speak English better, 
the community in which they found themselves seemed, in 
their lively and hopeful eyes, to have been made to order out 
10 of the imagination of Rousseau or of Fenelon. They were 
equally delighted with the external aspect and the interior 
meaning of the things around them. The Comte de Sogur 
had seen peasants at the opera before he wrote his Memoirs, 
he had lived to see the extemporised villages which ;the loyalty 
15 and gallantry of Prince Potemkin had constructed and deco- 
rated at each stage of the Empress Catherine’s famous voyage 
through her southern dominions : but in his long and chequered 
existence he met with nothing w^hich so pleased him as what 
he espied along the high-roads of Delaware, New Jersey, and 
20 Pennsylvania. 


(To le continued,) 
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“ Sometimes,” ho wrote, “ in the midst of vast forests, with 
majestic trees which the axe lias never touched, I was trans- 
ported in idea to the remote times v'hcn the first navigators 
set their feet on that unknown hemispliere. Sometimes I was 
admiring a lovely valley, carefully tilled, with the meadows 5 
full of cattle ; the houses clean, elegant, painted in bright and 
varied colours, and standing in little gardens behind pretty 
fences. And then, furtlier on, after other masses of woods, I 
came to populous hamlets, and towns where everything be- 
tokened the perfection of civilization, schools, churches, univer- 10 
sities. Indigence and vulgarity nowhere ; abundance, comfort, 
and urbanity everywhere. The inhabitants, each and all, 
exhibited the unassuming and quiet pride of men who have no 
mast«r, who see nothing above them except the law, and who 
are free from the vanity, the servility, and the prejudices of our 15 
European societies. That is the picture which, throughout 
my whole journey, never ceased to interest and surprise me.” 

Sib G. 0. Tbevelyan, " The American Bevolution.” 
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I PROCEEDED immediately to the office of the firm in order to 
thank them for their courtesy. As I was sitting in the count- 
in.ir-honse waiting until they should be at liberty to see me, the 
wmrds Marie Celeste suddenly attracted my attention. I looked 
5 round and saw a very tall, gaunt man, who wrs leaning across 
the polished mahogany counter. 

“ I wished to ask a few (luestions about the Marie Celeste^"' 
he said, addressing the clerk. “ She sails the day after to- 
morrow, does she not ? ” 

10 “Yes, sir,” said the young clerk, awed into unusual polite- 
ness by the glimmer of a large diamond in the stranger’s shirt 
front. 

“ Where is she bound for ? ” 

“ Lisbon.” 

15 “ How many of a crew ? ” 

“ Seven, sir.” 

“ Passengers ? ” 

“Yes, two. One of our young gentlemen, and a doctor 
from New York.” 

20 “ No gentlemen from the South ? ” asked the stranger, 

eagerly. 

“No, none, sir.” 

“ Is there room for another passenger ? ” 

“ Accommodation for three more.” 

25 “I’ll go, and I’ll engage my passage at once. Put it down, 
will you ? Mr. Septimius Goring, of New Orleans.” 

The clerk filled up a form and handed it over to the stranger, 
pointing to a blank space at the bottom. As Mr. Goring 
stooped to sign, I was horrified to observe that the fingers of 

30 his right hand had been lopped off, and that he \vas holding 
the pen between his thumb and the palm. 

A. Conan DoYiiH, “ The Captain of the PoZe StarC 
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Upon tlie events of that terrific strife, for which Emperor and 
Pope girded themselves up for the last time, the narrative of 
Frederick the Second’s career, with its romantic adventures, 
with its sad picture of inarvcdlous powers lost on an age not 
ripe for them, blasted in the moment of victory, it is not 5 
necessary, were it even possible, here to enlarge. That con- 
flict did indeed determine the fortunes of the German kingdom 
no less than of the republics of Italy, but it was upon Italian 
ground that it was fought out, and it is to Italian history that 
its details belong. So too of Frederick himself. Out of the 10 
long array of the Germanic successors of Charles, he is the 
only one who comes before us with a genius and a frame of 
character that are not those of a Northern or a Teuton. 
There dwelt in him, it is true, all the energy and knightly 
valour of his father Henry, and his grandfather Barbarossa. 15 
But ^long with these, were other gifts, inherited perhaps from 
his Italian mother, and fostered by his education among the 
orange groves^of Palermo— a love of luxury and beauty, an 
intellect refined, subtle, philosophied. 

{To he conHmed.) 
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Through the mist of calumny and fable it is but dimly that 
the truth of the man can be discerned, and the outlines that 
appear serve to quicken rather than appease the curiosity with 
which we regard one of the most extraordinary personages 
5 in history. A sensualist, yet also a warrior and a politician ; 
a profound law-giver and an impassioned poet ; in his youth 
fired by crusading fervour, in later life persecuting heretics 
while himself accused of blasphemy and unbelief ; of winning 
manners and ardently beloved by his followers, but with the 
10 stain of more than one cruel deed upon his name, he was the 
marvel of his own generation, and succeeding ages looked back 
with awe, not unmingled with pity, upon the inscrutable figure 
of the last Emperor who had braved all the terrors of the 
Church and died beneath her ban, the last who had ruled 
15 from the sands of the ocean to the shores of the Sicilian sea. 
But while they pitied they condemned. The undying hatred 
of the Papacy threw round his memory a lurid light ; him 
and him alone of all the imperial line, Dante, the worshipper 
of the Empire, must perforce deliver to the flames of hell.^ 
James Bbyce, “ The Holy Roman Empire.” 

‘ “ Qu4 entro e lo socondo Federico.” — “ Inferno,” X, 

{By p&rmusion of Messn, Macmillan 6s Co., Ltd^ 
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Of all the joys iu life, none is greater than the joy of arriving 
on the outskirts of Switzerland at the end of a long dusty 
journey from Paris. The true epicure in refined pleasures will 
never travel to Bale by night, lie courts the heat of the sun 
and the monotony of French plains, their sluggish streams 5 
and never-ending poplar trees, for the sake of the evening 
coolness and the gradual approach to the great Alps, which 
await him at the close of the day. It is about Miilhausen 
that he begins to feel a change in the landscape. The fields 
brbadeii into rolling downs, watered by clear and running 10 
streams : the green Swiss thistle grows by river-side and cow- 
shed ; pines begin to tuft the slopes of gently rising hills ; 
and now the sun has set, the stars come out ; and he feels — 
yes, indeed, there is no mistake — the well-known, well-loved 
magical fresh air, that never fails to blow from snowy moun- 15 
tains and meadows watered by perennial streams. The last 
hour is one of excpiisite enjoyment, and when he reaches Bale, 
he scarcely sleeps all night for hearing the swift Khine beneath 
the balconies, and knowing that the moon is shining on its 
wallers, through the town, beneath the bridges, between pas- 20 
ture-lands and copses ; up the still valleys to the ice-caves 
where the water springs. There is nothing in all experience 
of travelling Jike this. We may greet the Mediterranean with 
enthusiasm ; on entering Kome by the Porta del Popolo, we 
reflect with pride that we have reached the goal of our pil- 25 
grimage,.and are at last among world-shaking memories. But 
neither Home nor the Riviera wins our hearts like Switzerland. 

J. A. Symonds, “ Love of the Alps.” 
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Our George II. was not a worse king than his neighbours. 
He claimed and took the Royal exemption from doing right 
which sovereigns then assumed. A dull little man of low 
tastes he appears to us in England ; yet Hervey tells us that 
5 this choleric prince was a great sentimentalist, and that his 
letters — of which he wrote prodigious quantities — were quite 
dangerous in their powers of fascination. With us English 
he never chose to be familiar. . . . The king’s fondness for 
Hanover occasioned all sorts of rough jokes among his English 
10 subjects, to whom sauerkraut and sausages have ever been 
ridiculous objects. When our present Prince Consort came 
among us, the people bawled out songs in the streets indicative 
of the absurdity of Germany in general. The sausage-shops 
produced enormous sausages which we might suppose were the 
15 daily food and delight of German princes. I remember the 
caricatures at the marriage of Prince Leopold with the Princess 
Charlotte. The bridegroom was drawn in rags. George III.’s 
wife was called by the people a beggarly German duchess ; 
the British idea being that all princes were beggarly except 
20 British princes. King George paid us back. He thought 
there were no manners out of Germany. Sarah Marlborough 
once coming to visit the Princess, whilst her Royal Highness 
was whipping one of the roaring Royal children, Ah 1 ” says 
George, who was standing by, you have no good manners in 
25 England, because you are not properly brought up when you 
are young.” He insisted that no English cook could roast, 
no English coachman could drive : he actually questioned tjie 
superiority of our nobility, our houses, and our roast beef I 

Thackeray, “ The Four Georges.’* 
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Will re-entered the drawing-room. 

“ I quite envy your acquaintance with Mrs. Casaubon,’' said 
Rosamond. “ Is she very clever ? She looks as if she were.” 

“ Really, I never thought about it,” said Will, sulkily. 

“ That is just the same answer Tertius gave me when I 5 
asked him if she were handsome. What is it that you gentle- 
men are thinking of when you are with Mrs. Casaubon ? ” 

“ Herself,” said Will, not indisposed to provoke the charm- 
ing Mrs. Lydgate. “ When one sees a perfect woman one 
never thinks of her attributes — one is conscious of her 10 
presence.” 

“ I shall be jealous when Tertins goes to Lowick,” said 
Rosamond, dimpling, and speaking with airy lightness. ‘‘ lie 
will come back and think nothing of me.” 

“That does not seem to have been the effect on Lydgate 15 
hitherto. Mrs. Casaubon is too unlike other women for them 
to be compared with her.” 

“ You are a devout worshipper, I perceive. You often see 
her, I suppose ? ” 

“No,” said Will, almost pettishly. “Worship is usually a 
maiitcr of theory rather than of practice. But I am practising 
it to excess just at this moment — I must really tear myself 
away.” 

“ Pray c^fme again some evening. Mr. Lydgate will like 
to hear the music, and I do not enjoy it so well without him.” 25 

When her husband was at home again, Rosamond said, 

“ Mr. Ladislaw was here singing with me when Mrs. Casaubon 
caiie in. He seemed vexed. Do you think he disliked her 
seeing him at our house ? ” 

{To be continmd.) 
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“ No, no ; it must be something else, if he were really 
vexed. Ladislaw is a sort of gipsy ; he thinks nothing of 
leather and prunella.”^ 

“Music apart, he is not always very agreeable. Do you 
5 like him ? ” 

“ Yes ; I think he is a good fellow.” 

“ Do you know, I think he adores Mrs. Casaubon.” 

“ Poor devil ! ” said Lydgate, smiling and pinching his 
wife’s ear. 

10 “ Why so ? ” 

“ Why, what can a man do when he takes to adoring one 
of your mermaids ? He only neglects his work and runs up 
bills.” 

“I am sure you do not neglect your work. You are 
15 always at the hospital, or seeing your patients, or thinking 
about some doctor’s (piarrel ; and then at home you always 
want to pore over your microscope. Confess you like those 
things better than me.” 

“ Haven’t you ambition to want your husband to be somc- 
20 thing better than a Middlemareh doctor ? ” said Lydgate, 
looking at her with affectionate gravity. “ xV man must work 
to do that.” ' 

“Of course I wish you to make discoveries ; no one could 
wish you more to attain a high position in some better place 
25 than Middlemareh. You cannot say that I ha\e ever tried 
to hinder you from working. But we cannot live like hermits. 
You are not discontented with me, Ter tins ? ” 

“No, dear, no, I am too entirely contented.” 

“ But what did Mrs. Casaubon want to say to you ? ” 

80 “ Merely to ask about her husband’s health. But I think 

she is going to be generous to our new hospital. I think she 
will give us two hundred a year.” 

George EeIot, “ Middleraaroh.** 
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The Colonel breaks into the sanctum of these worthy gentle- 
men ; and each receives him in a manner consonant with his 
peculiar nature. Sir Brian regretted that Lady Ann was away 
from London, being at Brighton with the children, who were 
all ill of the measles, Hobson said, “ Maria can’t treat you 5 
to such good company as my Lady could give you ; but when 
will you take a day and come and dine with us. Let’s see, 
to-day’s Wednesday ; to-morrow we’ve a party. No, we’re 
engaged.” lie meant that his table was full ; but there was 
no use in imparting this circumstance to the Colonel. 10 
“ PViday we dine at Judge Budge’s — queer name, Judge Budge, 
ain’t it ? Saturday, I’m going down to Marble Head., to look 
after the hay. Come on Monday, Tom, and I’ll introduce you 
to the missus and the young ones.” 

“ I will bring Clive,” says Colonel Newcomc, rather dis- 15 
turbed at this reception. “ After his illness my sister-in-law 
was very kind to him.” 

“ No, hang it, don’t bring boys ; there’s no good in boys ; 
i^hey stop the talk downstairs, and the ladies don’t want ’em 
in the drawing-room. Send him to dine with the children on 20 
Sunday, if you like, and come along with me to Marble Head, 
and ril shqjv you such a crop of hay as will make your eyes 
open. Are you fond of farming ? ” 

“ I have not seen my boy for years,” says the Colonel ; “ I 
liad rather pass Saturday and Sunday with him, if you please, 25 
a^id some day we will go to Marble Head together.” 

{To he contmued.) 
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{Gontimied.) 

In the winter, I hope we shall sec you at Newcome,” says the 
elder brother, blandly smiling. ‘‘ I can’t give you any tiger 
shooting, but I’ll promise you that you shall find plenty of 
pheasants in our jungle,” and he laughed very gently at this 
5 mild sally. 

The Colonel gave him a queer look. “ I shall be at 
Newcome before the winter. I shall be there, please God, 
before many days are over.” 

“ Indeed ! ” says the Baronet, with an air of surprise. 
10 “You are going down to look at the cradle of our race. I 
believe the Newcomes were there before the Conqueror. It 
was but a village in our grandfather’s time, and it is an 
immense flourishing town now, for which I hope to get — I 
expect to get — a charter.” 

15 “ Do you ? ” says the Colonel. “ I am going down there 

to see a relation.” 

“A relation! what relatives have we there ?” cries the 
Baronet. “ My children, with the exception of Barnes. 
Barnes, this is your uncle Colonel Thomas Newcome.” 

20 A fair-haired young gentleman, languid and pale, and 
arrayed in the very height of fashion, made his appciarance at 
this juncture, and returned the Colonel’s greeting witlj* a‘ 
smiling acknowledgment. ‘‘Very happy to see you, I’m sure,” 
said the young man. “ You find London very much changed 
25 since you were here ? Yery good time to come-— the height 
of the season.” 

Poor Thomas Newcome was quite abashed by this strange 
reception. Here was a man, hungry for affection, and one 
brother asked him to dinner next Monday, and another inviteTl 
30 him to shoot pheasants at Christmas. And here was a beard- 
less young sprig who patronised him, and vouchsafed to ask 
him whether he found London changed. 

W. M. Thackebay, “ The Newcomes.” 
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RE(^rE8ENS had been long revolving in his mind the means 
of possessing himself of this important island, lie had caused 
to be constructed a numerous armada of boats and light vessels 
of various dimensions, and he now came to Tholen to organize 
the expedition, llis prospects were at first not flattering, for 5 
the gulfs and estuaries swarmed with Zeland vessels, manned 
by crews celebrated for their skill and audacity. Traitors, 
liowever, from Zeland itself now came forward to teach the 
Spanish commander how to strike at the heart of their own 
country. These refugees explained to llequesens that a narrow 10 
flat extended under the sea from Philipsland, a small and 
uninhabited islet situate close to Tholen, as far as the shore of 
Diiiveland. Upon this submerged tongue of land, the water, 
during ebb tide, was sufliciently shallow to be waded, and it 
would therefore be possible for a determined band, under cover 15 
of the night, to make the perilous passage. Once arrived at 
Duiveland, they could more easily cross the intervening creek 
to Schouwen, which was not so deep and only half as wide, so 
that a force thus sent through these dangerous shallows, might 
take possession of Duiveland and lay siege to Zierickzcc, in the 20 
*vAy teeth of the Zeland fleet, which would be unable to come 
near enough to intercept their passage. The commander 
determined that the enterprise should be attempted. . . . 
Having satisfied himself by personal experiment that the 
passage was possible, and that therefore his brave soldiers 25 
could accomplish it, he decided that the glory of the achieve- 
ment should be fairly shared among the different nations which 
served the king. 


{Tq he continued.) 
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Aftek completing his preparations, Rcquesens came to Tholen, 
at which rendezvous were assembled three tliousarid infantry, 
partly Spaniards, partly Germans, partly Walloons. Besides 
these, a picked corps of two hundred sappers was to accompany 
5 the expedition, in order that no time might be lost in fortify- 
ing themselves as soon as they had seized possession of 
Scholl wen. Four hundred mounted troopers were, moreover, 
stationed in the town of Tholen, while the little fleet, which 
had been prepared at Antwerp, lay near that city ready to 
10 co-operate with the land forces as soon as they should com- 
plete their enterprise. The Grand Commander now divided 
the whole force into two parts. One half was to remain in 
the boats, under the command of IMondragon ; the other half, 
accompanied by the two hundred pioneers, were to wade through 
15 the sea from Philipsland to Duiveland and Schouwen. Flach 
soldier of this detachment was provided with a pair of shoes, 
two pounds of powder, and rations for three days in a canvas 
bag suspended at his neck. The leader of this expedition was 
Don Osorio d’Ulloa, an officer distinguished for his experience 
20 and bravery. 

On the night selected for the enterprise, that of the 27thf of 
September, the moon was in its fourth quarter, and rose a 
little before twelve. It was low water at between four and 
five in the morning. The Grand Commander, at tlie appointed 
25 hour of midnight, crossed to Philipsland, and stood on the 
shore to watch the setting forth of the little army. He 
addressed a short harangue to them, in which he skilfully 
struck the chords of Spanish chivalry, and the national love of 
glory, and was answered with loud and enthusiastic cheers. 

{To le continmd,) 
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Dok Osorio then stripped and plunged into the sea imme- 
diately afber the guides. He was followed by tlie Spaniards, . 
after whom came the Germans, and then the Walloons. The 
two hundred sappers came next, and Don Gabriel Peralta, with 
his Spanish company, brought up the rear. It was a wild 5 
night. Incessant lightning alternately revealed and obscured 
the progress of the march through the black waters, as the 
anxious commander watched the expedition from the shore, but 
the soldiers were soon swallowed up in the gloom. As they 
advanced slowly, two by two, the daring adventurers found 10 
themselves soon nearly up to their necks in the waves, while 
so narrow was the submerged bank along which they were 
inarching, that a misstep to the right or left was fatal. Mean- 
time, as the sickly light of the Avaning moon came forth at 
intervals through the stormy clouds, the soldiers could plainly 15 
perceive the files of Zeland vessels through which they were to 
march, and which were anchored as close to the flat as the 
water would allow. Some had recklessly stranded themselves, 
iii^tl*eir eagerness to intercept the pavssage of the troops, and 
the artillery played unceasingly from the larger vessels. Dis- 20 
charges of musketry came continually from all, but the fitful 
lightning ren(iered the aim difficult and the fire comparatively 
harmless, w^hile the Spaniards were, moreover, protected, as to 
a large part of their bodies, by the water in which they were 
immersed- At times, they halted for breath, or to engage in 25 
fierce skirmishes with their nearest assailants. 

{To he continved.) 
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The night wore on, and the adventurers still fought manfully 
■ — but very slowly, the main body of Spaniards, Germans, and 
Walloons, soon after daylight, reaching the opposite shore, 
having sustained considerable losses, but in perfect order, 
f) The pioneers were not so fortunate. The tide rose over them 
before they could effect their passage, and swept nearly every 
one away. The rear -guard, under Peralta, surprised, like the 
pioneers in the middle of their passage, by the rising tide, but 
prevented, before it was too late, from advancing far beyond 
10 the shore from which they had departed, were fortunately 
enabled to retrace their steps. Don Osorio, at the head of the 
successful adventurers, now effected his landing upon Duive- 
land. Reposing themselves but for an instant after this 
unparalleled march through the water, of more than six hours, 
15 they took a slight refreshment, prayed to the Virgin Mary and 
to Saint James, and then prepared to meet their new enemies 
on land. Ten companies of French, Scotch, and English 
auxiliaries lay in Duiveland, under the command of Charles 
van Boisot. Strange to relate, by an inexplicable accident, or 
20 by treason, that general was slain by his own soldiers, at the 
moment when the royal troops landed. The panic created by 
this event became intense, as the enemy rose suddenly, as it 
were, out of the depths of the ocean to attack them. They 
magnified the number of their assailants, and fled, terror- 
25 stricken, in all directions. Some swam to the Zeland vessels 
which lay in the neighbourhood ; others took refuge in the 
forts which had been constructed on the island, but •these were 
soon carried by the Spaniards, and the conquest of Duiveland 
was effected. 


Motley, ** The Rise of the Dutch Republic.’* 
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I DOUBT whether two young birds could have known less 
about housekeeping than I and my pretty Dora did. We had 
a servant, of course. She kept house for us. Her name was 
Paragon. Her nature was represented to us, when we engaged 
her, as being feebly expressed in her name. She had a written 5 
character as large as a proclamation, and, according to this 
document, could do everything of a domestic nature that ever 
I heard of, and a great many things that I never did hear of. 

She was a woman in the prime of life, of a severe countenance, 
and subject (particularly in the arms) to a sort of perpetual 10 
measles or fiery rash. She had a cousin in the Life Guards, 
with such long legs that he looked like the afternoon shadow 
of somebody else. His shell-jacket was as much too little for 
liim as he was too big for the premises. He made the cottage 
appear smaller than it need have been, by being so much out 15 
of proportion to it. Besides, the w^alls were not thick, and 
whenever he passed the evening at our house, we always knew 
of it by hearing one continual growl in the kitchen. Our 
treasure was warranted sober and honest. I am therefore 
wiiliiig to believe that she was in a fit when we found her 20 
under the boiler, and that the deficient teaspoons were attribut- 
able to the dustman. 

But she piipyed upon our minds dreadfully. We felt our 
inexperience, and were unable to help ourselves. We should 
have been at her mercy, if she had had any ; but she was a 25 
remorseless woman, and had none. She was the cause of our 
first little quarrel. 


(7(9 be cojitmmd.) 
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“ My dearest life,” I said one day to Dora, “ do you think 
Mary Anne Las any idea of time ? ” 

“ Why, Doady ? ” inquired Dora, looking up innocently 
from her drawing. 

5 My love, because it’s five, and we were to have dined 
at four.” 

Dora glanced wistfully at the clock, and hinted that she 
thought it w^is too fast. 

“ On the contrary, my love,” said I, referring to my watch, 
10 “ it’s a few minutes too slow.” 

My little wife came and sat upon my knee, to coax me to 
be (luiet, and drew a line with her pencil down tlie middle of 
my nose ; hut I couldn’t dine off that, though it was v^ery 
agreeable. 

15 “Don’t you think, my dear,” said I, “it would be better 
for you to remonstrate with Mary Anne ? ” 

“ Oil no, please, I couldn’t, Doady ! ” said Dora. 

“ M^hy not, my love ? ” I gently asked. 

“ Oh, because I am such a little goose,” said Dora, “ and 
20 she knows I am ! ” 

I thought this sentiment so incompatible with the establish- 
ment of any system of check on Mary Anne, that I frowned 
a little. 

“ Oh, what ugly wrinkles in my bad boy’s forehead ! ” 
25 said Dora, and still being on my knee, she traced them with 
her pencil, putting it to her rosy lips to make the mark 
blacker. 

“ There’s a good child,” said Dora ; “ it makes its face so 
much prettier to laugh.” 

2)0 “ But, my love,” said I. 

“No, no, please,” cried Dora, with a kiss, “don’t be a 
naughty Blue-Beard ! Don’t be serious ! ” 

{To be i'onlinued.') 
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“ My precious wife,” said I, “ we must be serious sometimes. 
Come, sit down on this chair, close beside me. Give me the 
pencil. There ! Now let us talk sensibly. You know, dear, 
it' is not exactly comfortable to have to go out without one’s 
dinner.” .5 

“ N — 11 — no ! ” replied Dora, faintly. 

“ My love, how you tremble ! ” 

“ Because I Jmofv you’re going to scold me,” exclaimed 
Dora, in a piteous voice. 

“ My sweet, I am only going to reason.” lo 

“ Oh, but reasoning is worse than scolding,” exclaimed 
Dora, in despair. ‘‘ I didn’t marry you to be reasoned with. 

If you meant to reason with such a poor little thing as I am, 
you ought to have told me so, you cruel boy ! ” 

I tried to pacify Dora, but she turned away her face, and lo 
shook her curls from side to side, and said, “ You cruel, cruel 
boy ! ” so many times, that I really did not know what to do, 
so I took a few turns up and down the room in my uncertainty, 
and came back again. 

Dora, my darling ! ” 2(i 

“ No, I am not your darling. Because you must be sorry 
you married me, or else you wouldn’t reason with me ! ” 
returned Dora. 

“ Now, my own Dora,” said I, “ you are very childish, and 
are talking nonsense. You must remember, I am sure, that I 25 
was obliged to go out yesterday when dinner was half over, 
and that the day before, I was made quite ur.well by being 
obliged to eat underdone veal ; to-day, I don’t dine at all — and 
I to afraid to say how long we waited for breakfast — and t/ieu, 
the water didn’t boil. I don’t mean to reproach you, my dear, 30 
but this is not comfortable.” 

“ Oh, you cruel, cruel boy, to say that I am a disagreeable 
wife I ” cried Dora. * 
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of) “Now, my dear Dora, yon must know that I never said that ! ” 

“ You said I wasn't comfortable ! ” 

“ I said the house-keeping was not comfortable ! ” 

“ It’s exactly the same thing ! ” cried Dora. 

Dickens, “ David Coppcrfield.” 

LXVIII 

Ur.PHiLAS, the bishop and apostle of the Goths, acquired 
their love and reverence by his blameless life and indefatigable 
zeal, and they received, with implicit confidence, the doctrines 
of truth and virtue, which he preached and practised. He 
T) executed the arduous task of translating the Scriptures into 
their native tongue, a dialect of the German or Teutonic 
language : but he prudently suppressed the four books of 
Kings, as they might tend to irritate the fierce Jind sanguinary 
spirit of the Barbarians. The rude, imperfect idiom of 
10 soldiers and shepherds, so ill qualified to communicate any 
spiritual ideas, was improved and modulated by his genius, 
and Ulphilas, before he could frame his version, was obliged 
to compose a new alphabet of twenty-four letters ; four of 
which he invented, to express the peculiar sounds that were 
15 unknown to the Greek and Latin pronunciation. . . . The 
character of Ulphilas recommended him to the esteem of the 
Eastern Court, where he twice appeared as the minister of 
peace ; he pleaded the cause of the distressed Goths, »^who 
implored the protection of Valens, and the name of Moses was 
20 applied to this spiritual guide, who conducted his people, 
through the deep waters of the Danube, to ^the Land of 
Promise. The devout shepherds, who were attached to his 
person, and tractable to his voice, acquiesced in their settlement, 
at the foot of the Moesion Mountains, in a country* of wood- 
25 lands and pastures, which supported their flocks and hefds, 
and enabled them to purchase the corn and wine of the more 
plentiful provinces. These harmless Barbarians multiplied in 
obscure peace, and the profession of Christianity. 

Gibbo]^, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.'* 
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It can easily be proved that, in our land, the national wealth 
has, during at least six ceiitiirics, been almost uninterruptedly 
increasing ; that it was greater under the Tudors than under 
the Plantagenets ; tliat it was greater under the Stuarts 
than under the Tudors ; that, in spite of battles, sieges, and 5 
conliscations, it was greater on the day of the Kestoration than 
on the day when the Long Parliament met ; that, in spite of 
maladministration, of extravagance, of ])ub]ic bankruptcy, of 
two costly and unsuccessful wai‘s, of tlie ])estilence and of the 
lire, it wms greater on the day of the death of Charles the 10 
Second than on the day of his Restoration. This progress, 
having continued during many ages, became at length, about 
the middle of the eighteentii century, portentously rapid, and 
has proceeded, during the nineteenth, with accelerated velocity. 

In consequence partly of our geographical and partly of our 15 
moral position, we have been exempt from evils which have 
elsewhere im})eded the efforts and destroyed the fruits of 
industry. AVhilc every part of the Coiitiuent, from Moscow 
to*llisbon, lias been tlie theatre of bloody and devastating 
wairs, no hostile standard lias been seen here but as a trophy. rX) 
While revolutions have taken place all around us, our Govern- 
ment has nev^r once been subverted by violence. During 
more than a hundred years there has been in our island no 
tumult of sulficient importance to be called an insurrection, 
nor has the law^ been once borne down either by popular fury 25 
or by regal tyranny. 


Macaulay, “ History of England. 
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It is singular that among all the orbs which circle around the 
sun one only, and that almost the least of the primary planets, 
should exhibit clearly and unmistakably the signs which mark 
a planet as the abode of life. . . . The planet Mars exhibits in the 
5 clearest manner the traces of adaptation to the wants of living 
beings such as we are acquainted with. Processes are at work 
out yonder in space which appear utterly useless, a real waste 
of Nature’s energies, unless, like their correlatives on earth, 
they subserve the wants of organized beings. I would not 
10 indeed insist, as some have done, too strongly upon this 
argument. I know that on every side we see tokens of an 
exuberant activity in Nature, which, according to our ideas, 
may savour of wastefulness. The cloud which has been raised 
by the solar energies from tropical seas, and which the winds 
15 have wafted over continents, may shed its waters on the sea 
or in the desert, where seemingly they are wholly wasted. 
Winds may spend their force apparently in vain. And in a 
thousand ways Nature’s busy forces may be at work where we, 
in our short-sightedness, can see no useful purpose which ‘they 
20 subserve. But there is a marked distinction between such 
apparent instances of wasteful action and the systematic pro- 
cesses which are taking place over the globe of Mars. Little 
as we can appreciate the real character of Nature’s work upon 
earth, we can dimly trace out a necessity for that which yet 
25 appears to resemble waste. 

{To he coiiiinmcL') 
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{Continued,^ 

We see, for instance, that if a country or continent is to be 
provided with a due supply of rain, without supernatural inter- 
vention at every step, that result can only be secured by whafc 
may be described as a random distribution, involving always 
what to us resembles waste. If out of a thousand showers ten 5 
only fall so as to be useful to the land, the object of Nature is 
subserved, and the useful rainfalls serve to explain the seem- 
ingly wasted ones. In reality, of course there has not been a 
random distribution, nor has there been any waste ; I infer, 
merely, that a sort of purpose is, in such a case, dimly seen. 10 
But in the case of Mars we have no such explanation of the 
processes we observe, if we dismiss our belief that he is the 
abode of living creatures. For if Mars be indeed untenanted 
by any forms of life, then these processes, going on year after 
year and century after century, represent an exertion of 15 
Nature’s energies which appears absolutely without conceivable 
utility. If one cloud out of a hundred of those which shed 
their waters upon Mars supplies in any degree the wants of 
living creatures, then the purport of these clouds is not unin- 
telligible ; but if not a single race of beings peoples that 20 
distant world, then indeed we seem compelled to say that, in 
Mars at least, Nature’s forces are wholly wasted. Such a con- 
clusion, however, the true philosopher would not care needlessly 
to ^dopt. * 

R. A. PliOCTOR, “ Other Worlds than Ours.” 
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Sir George Lewis reviews Komaii history from its earliest 
times down to the fall of the Republic about forty years before 
the Christian era. Upon the subsequent events during the 
Empire, he does not touch. Counting upwards from the fall 
5 of the Republic to the received date of the capture of Troy 
and the migration of .^Eneas, there was a space of about lldO 
years. Through this long antiquity Augustus and his con- 
temporaries looked up to iEueas and the exiles from Troy as 
mythical ancestors of the Julian and other great Roman 
10 families. The series of years is here distributed into several 
periods with the evidences, primary or secondary, discordant 
or harmonious, indicated and appreciated. 

In writing a history of Rome, the historian must necessarily 
begin from the beginning, and the difficulty is, in this as well 
15 as in other inquiries, to find a beginning. lie must grope his 
way for some time in the dark, until at length he emerges into 
twilight, and into a slowly improving daylight. In the pro- 
cess of criticism this order is reversed. Sir George I>nfis 
takes his point of departure from the latest period. Proceed- 
20 ing backward from the fall of the Republic to the invasion of 
Italy by Pyrrhus in 281 B.C., he exhibits a full catalogue of 
the historical productions of the Roman world during the 
last two centuries before the Christian era. 

George Grote, “ On the Credibility of Early Roman History.” 
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When they resumed their conversation, Marsham’s tacit ex- 
pectation was that Diana would now show hevself comforted ; 
that, sure of him, and of his affection, she would now he ready 
to put the tragic past aside ; to think first and foremost of her 
own present life and his, and face ttie future cheerfully. A 5 
misunderstanding arose hetween them, indeed, which is perhaps 
one of the typical misunderstandings hetween men and women. 
The man, impatient of painful thoughts and recollections, eager 
to he quit of them as weakening and unprofitahle, determined 
to silence them hy the pleasant clamour of his own ambitions 10 
and desires : the woman, priestess of the past, clinging to all 
the pieties of memory, in terror lest she forget the dead, feeling 
it a disloyalty even to draw the dagger from the wound — 
between these two figures and dispositions there is a deep and 
natural antagonism. It showed itself rapidly in the case of 15 
Marsham and Diana. For their moment of high feeling was 
nT5 Sooner over than Marsham’s mind flew inevitably to his own 
great sacrifice. She must be comforted indeed, poor child ! 
yet he could not hut feel that he too deserved consolation, and 
that his own* most actual plight was no less worthy of her 20 
thoughts than the ghastly details of a tragedy twenty years old. 

Mbs. Humphby Ward, “ Diana Mallory.” 
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During a long voyage, and perhaps under critical circum- 
stances, the moon will often render invaluable information to 
the sailor. To navigate a ship, suppose from Liverpool to 
China, the captain must frequently determine the precise 
5 position which his shi]) then occupies. If he could not do this, 
he would never find his way across the ocean. Observations 
of the sun give him his latitude and tell him his local time, but 
the captain further requires to know the Greenwich time before 
he can put his finger on a point of the chart and say, “My 
10 ship is here.” To ascertain the Greenwich time the ship 
carries a chronometer which has been carefully rated before 
starting, and, as a precaution, two or three chronometers are 
usually provided to guard against the risk of error. An 
unknown error of a minute in the chronometer miglit lead the 
15 vessel fifteen miles from its proper coarse. It is therefore 
sometimes of importance to have the means of testing the 
chronometers during the voyage ; and it would be a great 
convenience if every captain could actually consult some 
infallible standard of Greenwich time. We want, in fact, a 
^0 Greenwich clock which may be visible over the whole globe. 
There is such a clock ; and like any other clock, it has a fa^;e 
on which certain naarks are made, and a hand which travels 
round that face. The face of this stupendous clock is the face 
of the heavens. The numbers are the twinkling gtars, and the 
25 hand which moves over the dial is the moon herself. When 
the captain desires to test his chronometer, he measures the 
distance of the moon from a neighbouring star. For example, 
he may see that the moon is three degrees from the star 
Regulus. In the Nautical Almanac he finds uhe Greenwich 
:10 time at which the moon is three degrees from Kegulus. 

Sir B. S. Ball, “ The Story of the Heavens.” 
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I ( AN prepare for, and put up with, a regularly bad day, but 
these lia’portb-of-all-sorts kind of days do not suit me. It 
aggravates me to see a bright blue sky above me, when I am 
walking along wet through ; and there is something so ex- 
asperating about the way the sun comes out, smiling after a 5 
drenching shower, and seems to say: ‘‘Lord love you, you 
don't mean to say you’re wet ? "Well, I am surprised. Why, 
it was only my fun.” 

They don’t give you time to open or shut your umbrella in 
an English April, especially if it is an “automaton ” one — the 10 
umbrella I mean, not the April. 

I bought an “ automaton ” once in April, and I did have a 
time with it ! T wanted an umbrella, and I went into a shop 
and told them so, and they said — 

“ Yessir ; what sort of an umbrella would you like ? ” 1 5 

T said I should like one that would keep the rain off, and 
that would not allow itself to be left in a railway carriage. 

• i automaton,’ ” said the shopman. 

“ What’s an automaton ? ” said I. 

“ Oh, it’s a beautiful arrangement,” replied the man, with 20 
a touch of enthusiasm. “ It opens and shuts itself.” 

I bought one, and found that he was (][uite correct. It did 
open and shut itself. I had no control over it whatever. 

{To be cwitinued.) 
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AVhen it beg’an to rain, wbicli it did that season every five 
minutes, I used to try and get the machine open, but it would 
not budge ; and then I used to stand and struggle with the 
wretched thing, and shake it, and swear at it, while the rain 
5 poured down in torrents. Then the moment the rain ceased, 
the absurd thing would go up suddenly with a jerk, and would 
not come down again ; and I had to walk about under a bright 
blue sky, with an umbrella over my head, wishing that it 
would come on to rain again, so that it might not seem that 
10 I was insane. 

When it did shut it did so unexpectedly, and knocked one’s 
hat off. 

I don’t know why it should be so, but it is an undeniable 
fact that there is nothing makes a man look so supremely 
1 5 ridiculous as losing his hat. The feeling of helpless misery 
that shoots down one’s back on suddenly becoming aware that 
one’s head is bare, is among the most bitter ills that flesh is heir 
to. And then there is the wild chase after it, accompanied by an 
excitable small dog, who thinks it is a game, and in the course 
20 of which you are certain to upset three innocent children, butt 
an old gentleman into a perambulator, and cannon off a ladies’ 
seminary into the arms of a wet sweep. 

Jerome K. Jerome, “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.’'^ 
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AiJi that day, from morning until past sunset, the cannon 
never ceased to roar. It was dark when the cannonading 
stopi)cd all of a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occuiTed during that interval. 
The tale is in every Englishman’s mouth ; and you and I, r> 
who were children -when the great battle was won and lost, 
are never tired of hearing and recounting the history of that 
famous action. Its remembrance still rankles in the bosoms 
of millions of the countrymen of those brave men who lost 
the day. They pant for an opportunity of revenging that 10 
humiliation ; and if a contest, ending in a victory on their 
part, should ensue, elating them in their turn, and leaving its 
cursed legacy of hatred and rage behind to us, there is no end 
to the so-called glory and shame, and to the alternations of 
siiccABSsful and unsuccessful murder, in which two high-spirited 15 
nations might engage. Centuries hence we Frenchmen and 
Englishmen might be boasting and killing each other still, 
carrying out Bravely the Devil’s code of honour, 

(To l)e continued,) 
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All our friends took their share and fought like men in the 
great field. All day long, whilst the women were praying ten 
miles away, the lines of the dauntless English infantry were 
receiving and repelling the furious charges of the French 
5 horsemen. Guns which ^vere heard at Brussels were plough- 
ing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and the resolute 
survivors closing in. Towards evening the attack of the 
French, repeated and resisted so bravely, slackened in its fiiry. 
They had other foes besides the British to engage, or were 
10 preparing for a final onset. It came at last ; the columns of 
the Imperial Guard marched up the hill of Saint Jean, at 
length and at once to sweep the English from the height 
which they had maintained all day ; and spite of all, unscared 
by the thunder of artillery, which hurled death from the 
15 English line — the dark rolling column pressed on and up the 
hill. It seemed almost to crest the eminence, when it began 
to wave and falter. Then it stopped, still facing the shot. 
Then at last the English troops rushed forth from the.p^st 
from which no enemy had been able to dislodge them, and 
20 the Guard turned and fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels — the^^pursuit rolled 
miles away. Darkness came down on the field and city ; and 
Amelia was praying for George, who was lying on his face, 
dead, with a bullet through his heart. 

Thack^^RAy, “ Vanity Faiiv” 
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Since Napoleon passed away in his island prison, death has 
claimed no greater figure in the higher fields of politics than 
the statesman who died on Saturday night in his home . at 
Fried rich sruh. Prince Bismarck was one of the few men of 
whom his contemporaries can predict with some assurance 5 
that his Avork will endure. It stands before mankind “ four 
scpiare to all the winds of fate ” in the unity of the German 
people under the mgis of the German Empire. Generations 
of Germans had dreamed of such a union. Doctrinaires 
innumerable had written and talked of the means to bring it 10 
about. Enthusiasts had sought to promote it by impossible 
conspiracies, and had been savagely punished for their 
attempts. It was Bismarck’s life-work to do Avithin the brief 
space of twenty years what all that was best among the 
German race had passionately longed to see done, to breathe 15 
life into the dry bones which had lain so long as dead, and 
to raise the German name throughout the world to a pre- 
eminence of power and repute it had nob enjoyed since the 
days of the Hohenstauffens. He was “ the man of the saving 
deed ” — of the deed which alone could direct the sentimental 20 
patriotism of* his countrymen to practical ends, and convert 
their vague aspirations into solid and enduring realities. 

The Times. 
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There is no country in Europe which it is so easy to overrun 
as Spain ; there is no country in Europe which it is more 
difficult to conquer. Nothing can be more contemptible than 
the regular military resistance which Spain offers to an 
5 invader ; nothing more formidable tlian the energy which 
she puts forth when her regular military resistance has 
been beaten down. Her armies have long borne too much 
resemblance to mobs, but her mobs have had, in an unusual 
degree, the spirit of armies. The soldier, as compared with 
10 other soldiers, is deficient in military qualities ; but the 
peasant has as much of those qualities as the soldier. In 
no country have such strong fortresses been taken by surprise ; 
in no country have unfortified towns made so furious and 
obstinate a resistance to great armies. War in Spain has, 
15 from the day of the Romans, had a character of its own. It 
is a fire which cannot be raked out ; it burns fiercely under 
the embers, and long after it has, to all seeming, jjegn 
extinguished, bursts forth more violently than ever. This 
was seen in the last war. Spain had no army which could 
20 have looked in the face an equal number of French or Prussian 
soldiers ; but one day laid the Prussian monarchy in the dust ; 
one day put the crown of France at the disposal of invaders. 

Macaulay, “ War of Succession in Spain.” 
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I have often thought that a story-teller is burn, as well as 
a poet. It is, I think, certain that some men have sueh a 
peculiar cast of mind, that they see things in another light 
than men of grave dispositions. Men of a lively imagination 
and a mirthful temper will represent things to their hearers 5 
in the same manncf as they themselves were affected by them. 
Those who arc thus adorned with the gifts of nature are apt 
to show their parts with too much ostentation ; I would 
therefore advise all the professors of this art never to tell 
stories but as they seem to grow out of the subject-matter of 10 
the conversation, or as they serve to illustrate and enliven it. 
Stories that are very common are generally irksome ; but may 
be aptly introduced, provided they be only mentioned by way 
of allusion. It is a miserable thing, after one hath raised the 
expectation of the company by humorous characters and a 15 
pretty conceit, to pursue the matter too far. There is no 
retreating ; and how poor it is for a story-teller to end his 
relation by say*ing, “ That’s all ” ! 

Richard Stef.de. 


a 
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On Saturday afternoon the discarded husband walked round 
to John Street, and from the corner of his eye, as he passed, 
stole a glance at his former home. He recognized the curtains 
at once, and, seeing that there was nobody in the front room, 
5 leaned over the palings and peered at a card that stood on 
the window-sash — “ Furnished Apartments for Single Young 
Man. Board if Desired.” He walked away whistling, then 
turned and passed the house again. He passed in all four 
times, and then, with an odd grin at the corners of his mouth, 
10 strode up to the front door and knocked loudly. He heard 
somebody moving about inside, and, more with the idea of 
keeping his courage up than anything else, gave another heavy 
knock at the door. It was thrown open hastily, and the 
astonished face of his wife appeared before liim. 

15 “ What do you want ? ” she inquired sharply. 

He raised his hat. “ Good afternoon, ma’am,” he said 
politely. 

“ What do you want ? ” repeated his wife. 

“ I called,” said he, clearing his throat, “ about the card in 
20 the window.” 

“ AVell 1 ” she gasped. 

“ I’d like to see the rooms,” said the other. 

“But you ain’t a single young man,” said his wife, 
recovering. 

25 “ I’m as good as single,” said he. 

“ You ain’t young,” objected the wife. 

“ I’m three years younger than you are,” he replied, dis- 
passionately. 


(To de continued,) 
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His wife’s lips tightened and her hand closed on the door ; he 
put his foot in. “ If you don’t want lodgers, why do you put 
a card up ? ” he inquired. 

‘‘ I don’t take the first that comes.” 

“ I’ll pay a week in advance,” said he, putting his hand in n 
his pocket. “ Of course, if you are afraid of having me here 

— afraid of giving way to tenderness, I mean ” 

“ Afraid ? ” choked the wife. “ Tenderness ? ” 

“ Just a matter of business,” continued her husband, 

“ that’s my way of looking at it — that’s a mmds way. I 10 

suppose women are different ” 

. “ Come in,” said she, breathing hard. 

He obeyed and ascended the stairs behind her. At the 
top she threw open the door of a tiny bedroom, and stood 
aside for him to enter. 15 

“ Smells rather stuffy,” he said at last. 

“ You needn’t have it,” said his wife, abruptly. 

‘‘ They might suit me,” he said musingly, as he peeped 
in at the sitting-room door. “ I shouldn’t be at home much. 
I’m a man that’s fond of spending his evenings out.” 20 

His wife, checking a retort, eyed him grimly. 

“ I’ve seen worse,” lie said slowly, “ but then I’ve seen a 
g<fo*d many. How much are you asking ? ” 

“Seven shillings a week. With breakfast, tea, and supper, 
a pound a, week.” 25 

“ I’ll give* it a trial,” he said with an air of unbearable 
patronage. 

She hesitated. 

“If. you come here, you come as a stranger, and I look 
affer you as a stranger.” 30 

“ Certainly,” said the other. “ I shall be more comfortable 
that way.” 

W. W. Jacobs, “ Sailors’ Knots.” 

IBy peniiissiuii of Mr. W. W~. Jacobs and Messrs. Methuen & Co.] 
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Slower and slower went the train and then it stopped. 
Every one got out, and we knew it was Granada. On the 
platform we were stopped, first by hotel touts, who told us in 
bad French that we must go with them ; then by interpreters 
6 who said that they could speak German, which was of no 
possible use to us, or English, which we could hear was no 
more fluent than our Spanish ; then porters who fought to 
carry our bags ; and customs officers who wanted to look into 
them ; and of course the most hideous of beggars. We went 
10 outside to find a hotel coach. As we did so, there mounted 
to its front seat the most odious of the interpreters, sweet and 
smiling, and no doubt later at the “ Eoma ” he claimed a fee 
for having captured us. The station stood in what seemed 
the town’s shabbiest outskirts. Tlie coach jolted over a rough, 
15 dirty track, and through filthy, twisting alleys. Then we 
w^ere jolted up a steep hill. But at the top we drove under 
a massive stone gateway, and at once w^e were in a cool, dim, 
green wood. The tall trees met overhead, making a roof 
against the sun. There w^as a lovely founUiiu, with beggars 
20 and cripples out of Murillo and Goya grouped about^ Jt. 
Water-carriers were trudging up and down, with their bottles 
slung on their own backs or in the panniers of neat-stepping 
donkeys. The ,road wound between trees, wide^jing once into 
a circular green space, then, with another turn, it brought us 
25 to two hotels that faced each other under the green roof, and 
behind the “ Eoma ” we caught a glimpse of the Alhambra. 

J. Pennell, Century Magazine. % 

iUy permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.} 
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The effect upon rural labourers of their two years in the army 
is marvellous. Look on the two pictures. It is recruiting 
time, and every day brings fresh train-loads of countrymen to 
town. In long file they walk from the station to the barracks. 
And how they walk ! As only the held labourer can — bowed 5 
and bent, with heavy, awkward gait, the very picture of 
ungraeefulness. The accompanying subaltern does not look 
over-proud of his charges, but he is comforting himself with 
the thought that he will soon change all that. They are neatly 
dressed, thougli, these village lads, for this is a notable day that 10 
brings them to the great city, with its unknown life. Some 
dangle libbons from their button-lioles, some wear flowers fresh 
from the meadow, some have decked their hats with oak leaves, 
just to show that they are not ashamed of their country origin. 
For the most part they are a happy lot, though here and there 15 
one may see a face that says as plainly as words could do that 
home sickness is already gnawing at the heart. Yet it is their 
undisciplined rawness that most strikes the townsman, accus- 
tomed as he is every day to watch the orderly march past of the 
garrison troops, t^ix months later the same peasants pass along 20 
tbTi same streets, now wearing the Emperor’s uniform. But how 
different the carriage I Now they march, before they waddled. 

To the clear note of the bugle and the brisk beat of the drum, 
the battalion treads with firm, united, and graceful step. Line 
after line passes as straight in its progress as though a steel 25 
rod ran through it. No one would believe, unless he knew it, 
that scattered among these troops are the rude, unfashioned 
countrymen who not long ago shambled along in supreme 
disorder. 

W. II. Dawson, “ German Life in Town and Country.” 
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“ I CANNOT persuade the old gipsy-woman to go away, my lady,” 
said the footman. ‘‘‘She has taken a chair in the chimney- 
corner, and says nothing shall stir her from it till she gets leave 
to come in here.” 

5 “ What does she want ? ” asked Mrs. Eshton. 

“ To tell the gentry their fortunes, she says, ma’am ; and 
she swears she will and must do it.” 

“ What is she like ? ” inquired the Misses Eshton in a 
breath. 

10 “A shockingly ugly old creature, miss ; almost as black as a 
crock.” 

“Why, she’s a real sorceress!” cried Frederick Lynn. 
“Let us have her in, of course.” 

“ To be sure,” rejoined his brother : “ it would be a 

15 thousand pities to throw away such a chance of fun.” 

“ My dear boys, what are you thinking about ? ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lynn. 

“I cannot possibly countenance any such inconsistoisb 
proceeding,” chimed in the Dowager Ingram. 

20 “ Indeed, mamma, but you can — and will,” pronounced the 

haughty voice of Blanche, as she turned round ^)n the piano- 
stool, where till laow she had sat silent, apparently examining 
sundry sheets of music. “ I have a curiosity to hear my fortune 
told ; therefore, Sam, order the beldame forwards.” 

{To he continued.) 
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The footman lingered. “ She looks such a rough one,” said he. 

“ Go 1 ” ejaculated Miss Ingram ; and the man went. 
Excitement instantly seized the whole party : a running fire 
of raillery and jests was proceeding when Sam returned. 

“ She won’t come now,” said he. “ She says it’s not her 5 
mission to appear hefore the ‘ vulgar herd,’ them’s her words. 

I must show her into a room by herself, and then those who 
wish to consult her must go to her one by one.” 

You see now, my queenly Blanche,” began Lady Ingram, 

“she encroaches. Be advised, my angel — and ” 10 

“ Show her into the library,” cut in the “ angel.” “ It is 
not my mission to listen to her before the vulgar herd either : 

I mean to have her all to myself. Is there a fire in the library ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am — but she looks such a tinkler.” 

“ Cease that chatter ! and do my bidding.” 15 

Again Sam vanished ; and mystery, animation, expectation 
rose to full flow once more. 

“She’s ready now,” said the footman, as he reappeared. 

“ She wishes to know who will be her first visitor.” 

“ I think 1 had better just look in upon her before any of 20 
the ladies go,” said Colonel Dent. 

“ Tell her, Sam, a gentleman is coming.” 

{To he conthmeiL) 
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Sam went and returned. 

“ She says, sir, that she’ll have no gentlemen ; they need 
not trouble themselves to come near her : nor,” he added, with 
difficulty suppressing a titter, “any ladies either, except the 
5 young and single.” 

“ By Jove, she has taste ! ” exclaimed Henry Lynn. 

Miss Ingram rose solemnly. “ I go first,” she said, in a 
tone which might have befitted the leader of a forlorn hope, 
mounting a breach in the van of his men. 

10 “ Oh, my dearest, pause — reflect ! ” was her mamma’s cry ; 

but she swept past her in stately silence, passed through the 
door which Colonel Dent held open, and we heard her enter 
the library. 

A comparative silence ensued. The minutes passed very 
15 slowly: fiHeen were counted before the library door again 
opened. Miss Ingram returned to us through the arch. 

Would she laugh ? Would she take it as a joke ! All eyes 
met her with a glance of eager curiosity, and she met all eyes 
with one of rebuff and coldness : she looked neither flurff^d 
20 nor merry ; she walked stiffly to her seat, and took it in silence. 

“ Well, Blanche ? ” said Lord Ingram. 

“ What did she say, sister 1 ” asked Mary. 

“ Now, now, good people, don’t press upon me. I have 
seen a gipsy vagabond ; she has practised in hackneyed fashion 
25 the science of palmistry, and told me what such people usually 
tell.” 


CHXBL.OTTE Beonte, “ Juiic Eyrc.’ 
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Langham drew the curtains and threw himself down into 
Robert’s chair with a sigli of Sybaritic satisfaction. 

“Good! Now for something that takes the world less 
naively,” he said to himself ; “ this house is too virtuous for 
anything.” 5 

He opened his Montaigne and read on very happily for 
half an hour. The house seemed entirely deserted. 

•“All the servants gone too ! ” he said presently, looking 
up and listening. “ Anybody who wants the spoons needn’t 
trouble about me. I don’t leave this fire.” 10 

And he plunged back again into his book. At last there 
was a sound of the swing-door which separated Robert’s passage 
from the D’ont hall opening and shutting. Steps came quickly 
towards the study, the handle was turned, and there on the 
threshold stood Rose. 15 

He turned quickly round in his chair with a look of 
astonishment. She also started as she saw him. 

did not know any one was in,” she said awkwardly, the 
colour spreading over her face. “ I came to look for a book.” 

She made a delicious picture as she stood framed in the 20 
darkness of tijje doorway, her long dress caught up round her 
in one hand, the other resting on the handle. A gust of some 
delicate perfume seemed to enter the room with her, and a 
thrill of pleasure passed through Laugham’s senses. 

(To he continued.') 
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“Can I find anything for yon ? ” he said, springing np. 

She hesitated a moment, then apparently made up her mind 
that it would be foolish to retreat, and, coming forward, she 
said, with an accent as coldly polite as she could make it — 

5 “ Pray don’t disturb yourself. I know exactly where to 

find it.” 

She went up to the shelves where Kobert kept his novels, 
and began running her fingers over the books, with slightly 
knitted brows and a mouth severely shut. Langham, still 
10 standing, watched her and presently stepped forward. 

“ You can’t reach those upper shelves,” he said ; “ please 
let me.” 

He was already beside her, and she gave way. “ 1 want 
‘ Charles Auchester,’ she said, still forbiddingly. “ It ought 
15 to be there.” 

“ Oh, that queer musical novel — I know it quite well. No 
sign of it here,” and he ran over the shelves with the practised 
eye of one accustomed to deal with books. 

‘‘ Robert must have lent it,” said Rose, with a little sigh. 
20 “ Never mind, please. It doesn’t matter,” and she was already 
moving away. 

“ Try some other instead,” he said, smiling, his arm still 
upstretched. “ Robert has no lack of choice.” His manner 
had an animation and ease usually quite foreign to it. 

{To be continued,^ 
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Rose stopped, and her lips relaxed a little. 

“ He is very nearly as bad as the novel -reading bishop, who 
was reduced at last to stealing the servants’ Family Herald out 
of the kitchen cupboard,” she said, a smile dawning. 

Langham laughed. 5 

“ Has he such an episcopal appetite for them ? That 
accounts for the fact that when he and I begin to talk novels 
I am always nowhere.” 

shouldn’t have supposed you ever read them,” said 
Rose, obeying an irresistible impulse, and biting her lip the 10 
moment afterwards. 

“ Do you think that we poor people at Oxford are always 
condemned to works on the ‘ enclitic Sc ’ ? ” he asked, his fine 
eyes lit up with gaiety, and his head, of which the Greek out- 
lines were ordinarily so much disguised by his stoop and 15 
hesitating look, thrown back against the books behind him. 

JJatures like Langhara’s, of wdiich the nerves are never 
normal, have their moments of felicity, balancing their weeks 
of timidity and depression. After his melancholy of the last 
t^YO days, the t|de of reaction had been mounting within him, 20 
and the sight of Rose had carried it to its height. 

She gave a little involuntary stare of astonishment. What 
had happened to Robert’s silent and finicking friend ? 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, “ Robert Elsmere.” 
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Or all the evenings in the week the labouring classes are 
generally most busy on Saturdays ; the question then arises 
how to spend the week’s wages, and many find it harder to do 
this to the greatest advantage than to earn tliem. To be sure, 
5 the temptations to spend money are much stronger and much 
more varied on Saturdays than on any other day. Provisions 
of every description, articles of dress, luxuries, are displayed 
at the most enticing prices, and their flaws, if any, often 
escape detection by the light of the gas lamps. All advertise- 
10 ments of cheap goods appear on Saturdays. Amusements are 
offered everywhere at the lowest prices. The workman whose 
ears have been battered throughout the week by the uninter- 
rupted monotonous din of machinery, is eager to listen to 
vocal or instrumental music, made doubly attractive to him by 
15 the accompaniment of smoking and drinking. Saturday is as 
important a day to the Manchester working classes, as Tuesday, 
when the great cotton market is held, is to the manufacttners 
and merchants. Warehouses and offices generally close at one 
o’clock on Saturdays, and the clerks, workmen, etc., whose 
20 number would alone suffice to people a fair-sized town, are 
their own masters till Monday morning. 

{To he continued,) 
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The cotton-mills and other factories close at four, and a 
population amounting to at least a hundred thousand souls is 
now free after a week’s work. There is hardly a gloomier 
sight than a street of warehouses or mills in Manchester on a 
Saturday night. The engine is stopped and nothing but an 5 
inert mass of metal-; the tall chimney no longer belches forth 
its clouds of smoke, the looms are silent, the gates are closed, 
the lights i)ut out. One feels that the soul of industry is 
fled ; the last day of the week has come, and the workers in 
this human anthill are scattered in all directions to satisfy 19 
their individual wants. 

Take a few steps into the adjoining street, and the scene 
changes as if by magic. You are received by a noisy crowd, 
and jostled and elbowed without much ceremony. Every 
house is a shop, and every shop is brilliantly lighted. A vast 15 
number of bakers’ shops are to be found here, with large 
coloured labels showing the prices of the dilferent kinds of 
bread, while the outside public are informed by placards that 
another reduction of the “staff of life” has token place. 
Trade has been good, wages have been high, and provisions 20 
are cheap, so the bakers do not lack custom. 

{To he conlinued.) 
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A LITTLE further on are meat-stalls, quite open in front, 
where the gas is flaring in every draught of air ; each piece of 
meat is labelled with its price, and the butcher, knife in hand, 
walks up and down in front of his stall crying from time to 
5 time : “ Now’s your time, ladies, make your purchases I Take 
your choice, ladies.” And the “ladies” are not slow in 
following the invitation. There is a husband wdth his wife, 
both very young, and decently dressed ; the man is carrying a 
baby, carefully wrapped up and fast asleep, while the wife has 
10 a basket and a latch-key in her hands. They probably occupy 
a small house in a street where rents are low ; they keep no 
servant ; the wife cannot go marketing till the husband has 
received his wages, and as they cannot leave the child alone at 
home, they take it with them. Hundreds of such grou])S can 
15 be met with up to closing time at eleven o’clock. However 
little such a manner of life may be conducive to the child’s 
health, this signifies little when compared with the suflenngs 
of children w^hose mothers work in the mills, and who are 
therefore left during the day to the tender mercies of inefficient 
20 and often mercenary nurses. The number of straying children 
in the streets of Manchester is incredible. 


Edinburgh Journal, 
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We were in beautiful Andalusia, la fierra de Maria Sanfisima, 
Tiic green slopes of the Sierra Alorena, planted to the top 
with olive groves, watched the beginnings of our journey, and 
banks of strange, sweet flowers, with glimpses of Moorish 
minarets and groups of dark-faced, bright-sashed peasants, 5 
looking as if they had just stepped down from an artist’s easel, 
beguiled us of all physical discomforts save heat and thirst. 
When the sun was at its sorest, the train drew up at a 
tumble-down station, and we looked eagerly for the customary 
water-seller, with his cry of “ Water, fresh water ! Water 10 
cooler than snow ! ” But it was too warm for this worthy to 
venture out, and our hopes fastened on a picturesque old 
merchant seated in a shaft of cypress shade beside a heap of 
golden oranges. These juicy globes were a sight to madden 
all the parched mouths in the train, and imploring voices 15 
hailed the proprietor from window after window. But our 
venerable hidalgo smoked his cigarette in tranquil ease, dis- 
daining the vulgarities of barter. At the very last moment we 
pei1?haded a ragged boy in the throng of bystanders to fetch us 
a hatful of the fruit. Then the peasant languidly rose, followed 20 
the lad to our window, named an infinitesimal price, and 
received his jJl’ice with the bow of a grandee. He was no 
hustler in business, this Andalusian patriarch, but his dignity 
was epic, and his oranges were nectar. 

(To he continued,) 
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We shall never know whether or not we had an adventure that 
evening. A wild-eyed tatterdemalion swung himself suddenly 
into our compartment, and demanded our tickets ; but as all the 
Andalusians, to our unaccustomed eyes, looked like brigands, 
5 we did not discriminate against this abrupt individual, bub 
yielded our strips of pasteboard without demur. A swarthy 
young Moor of Tangier, the only other occupant of the 
carriage, sharply refused to surrender his own until the intruder 
should produce a conductor’s badge ; whereupon the stranger 
10 swore in gipsy, or “ words to that effect,” wrenched open the 
door and fled into the outer dark. The Moor excitedly declared 
to ns that our tickets would be called for at the station in 
Granada, that we should have to pay their jjrice to the gate- 
keeper, and that our irregular collector, hiding somewhere 
15 along the train, would be admitted by that corrupt official to 
a share in the spoils. Moved by our dismay, this son of the 
desert thrust his head through the window at the next stop, 
and roared so lustily for the conductor and the civil gW’d 
that, in a twinkling the robber, if he was a robber, popped up 
20 in the doorway again, like a Jack-in-the-Box, and rudely flung 
us back the tickets. Thereupon our benefactor, if such he 
was, solemnly charged us never, on the Granada road, to give 
up anything to anybody who wore no gilt on his cap. 

Katharine Lee Bates, “ Spanish Highways and Byways.” 
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The days are past when, for dynastic purposes, small armies of 
professional soldiers would take the held to capture a town or 
conquer a province, and then move into winter quarters or 
conclude peace. The wars of to-day summon whole nations to 
arms, hardly a family but is made a fellow-sulferer. The full 5 
linancial power of a state is pub in requisition, and no change 
of season puts an end to the restless activity. So long as 
nations Avill lead separate existences there will be disputes that 
can only be settled by force of arms ; bub it is to be hoped in 
the* interest of humanity that wars will become moi e rare in 10 
pro})orbion as they have become more formidable. Moreover, 
it is no long(}r the ambition of princes, it is the moods of 
nations, the uneasiness caused by internal conditions, the 
restlessness of parties, especially of their spokesmen, that 
endanger peace. A corporate body, no single member of In 
which bears the full weight of responsibility, will more lightly 
take the momentous resolution to go to war than an individual, 
however highly placed ; and we shall more often find a peace- 
loving monarch than a parliament of sages. The great wars 
of iftodern times have been kindled against the will of 20 
sovereigns. In onr days the money-market has attained to a 
degree of influence that is able to call armies into the field in 
defence of its interests. Mexico and Egypt have been invaded 
by foreign hosts to liquidate the claims of the great capitalists. 

It is of less importance nowadays that a state should possess 25 
the means to make war than that its government should be 
stroftg enough to 'prevent it. 

Moltkb, “ The Franco-German War.” 
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In treating of the South of Italy, it is uccessary to allude 
to the Gamorra and Mafia^ though their importance has 
generally been a good deal exaggerated. The Gamorra is 
practically confined to the city of Naples, where it finds a fair 
field in the deep social degradation of a section of the people. 
Its picturesqueness lives mainly in the imagination of foreign 
correspondents ; in reality, despite its esoteric organisation, 
its fantastic ritual, its strange perverted code of honour, 
it is a vicious, malodorous conspiracy of the dissolute and 
10 criminal poor, who live by blackmailing and selling their 
electoral services to the Government or the local deputies. It 
has its tariff of blackmail on boatmen, porters, gambling 
houses ; it drives a lucrative trade in unspeakable horrors ; it 
exercises a terrorism at public auctions, and takes care that 
15 nobody bids against its associates. And such is the traditional 
fascination which it has on the imagination of the Neapolitans 
that its sway is often absolute, and the police are only too glad 
to appeal to its authority where they are powerless. It.. is a 
lurid phenomenon and has a double gravity. It is no casual 
20 growth ; it is the almost inevitable outcome of the squalid 
misery, the physical degeneration, the appalling wickedness of 
a section of the Neapolitan population. Even if the police 
tried to stamp it out, which they do not, they would be 
powerless. 


( To he continued,') 
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The iMafm of Sicily lias lost most of its mystery, and with that, 
it is to be hoped, of its glamour. Recent revelations have 
stripped it to what it is in reality, a blackmailing conspiracy, 
nearly as sordid and ugly as the Camorra. There is, indeed, 
a loose sense of the word, in which it may be called “ a dcgene- 5 
rat^ form of chivalry.” Traditions, whose roots are lost in 
history, have made revenge a sacred law in Sicily ; and in the 
small towns, where men are forced into clos(i touch with one 
another, and neighbours’ feuds are things of living fierceness, 
a man makes himself respected by avenging an injury or 10 
slight with some liardly concealed crime, by murdering the 
offender or insulting his family honour or lifting his cattle or 
cutting his vines. The Mafia expresses the universal suspicion 
of the public law, sometimes exercising a rude kind of justice 
among its own members. Public o]>inion shields the criminal, 1 5 
and^he strong unwritten law holds a man disgraced, if he 
helps to bring the murderer or cattle-lifter to justice. In this 
sense Mafia spirit affects the great mass of Sicilians outside 
the great towjii, especially the better-to-do peasants ; but it is 
a social tradition rather than an organisation, and is by no 20 
means confined to Sicily. 

B. King and J. Okey, “ Italy to-day.” 
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Theee were not wanting persons about his Excellency, who 
fanned the latent embers of jealousy into a blaze. These 
worthy gentlemen, some of them kinsmen of Velasquez, who 
probably felt their own deserts somewhat thrown into the 
r> shade by the rising fortunes of Cortes, reminded the governor 
of his ancient quarrel with that officer, and of the little pro- 
bability that affronts so keenly felt at the time could ever be 
forgotten. By these and similar suggestions, and by mis- 
constructions of tlie present conduct of Cortes, they wrought 
10 on the passions of Velasquez to such a degree, that he resolved 
to entrust the expedition to other hands. He communicated 
his design to his confidential advisers, Lares and Duero, and 
these trusty personages reported it without delay to Cortes, 
although, “ to a man of half his penetration,” says Las Casas, 
1 5 “ the thing would have been readily divined from the governor’s 
altered demeanour.” The two functionaries advised their 
friend to expedite matters as much as possible, and to lose no 
time in getting his fleet ready for sea, if he would retain the 
command of it. Cortes showed the same prompt decision on 
20 this occasion, which more than once afterwards in a sknilar 
crisis gave the direction to his destiny. He had not yet got 
his complement of men, nor of vessels ; and was very inade- 
quately provided with supplies of any kind. ‘But he resolved 
to weigh anchor that very night. He waited on his officers, 
25 informed them of his purpose, and at midnight, when the 
town was hushed in sleep, they all went quietly on board, and 
the little squadron dropped down the bay. 

(7b he continued.') 
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Great was the amazement of the good citizens of St. Jago, 
when, at dawn, they saw that the fleet, which they knew was 
so ill-prepared for the voyage, had left its moorings and was 
busily getting under way. The tidings soon came to the ears 
of his Excellency, who, springing from his bad, hastily dressed 5 
himself, mounted liis horse, and, followed by his retinue, 
galloped down to the quay. Cortes, as soon as he descried 
their approach, entered an armed boat and came within speak- 
ing distance of the shore. “And is it thus you part from 
me ! ” exclaimed A'elasquez. “ A courteous way of taking 10 
leave, truly I ” “ Pardon me,” answered Cortes, “ time presses 
and there are some things that should be done before they are 
even thought of. Has your Excellency any commands ” 
But the mortified governor had no commands to give ; and 
Cortes, politely waving his hand, returned to his vessel, and 15 
the little fleet instantly made sail for the port of Macaca, about 
liftejin leagues distant. Velasquez rode back to his house to 
digest his chagrin as he best might ; satisfied, probably, that 
he had made at least two blunders : one in appointing Cortes 
to the commamj, the other in attempting to deprive him of it. 
For, if it be true that by giving our confidence by halves, we 
can scarcely hope to make a friend, it is equally true that, by 
withdrawing it when given, we shall make an enemy. 

W. H. Pkescott, “ History of tlie Conquest of Mexico.” 
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The following mornm^' — it was tlie 22nd March, 1832 — he 
tried to walk ;i little up and down the room ; but lie found 
himself too feeble to continne. Reseating himself in an easy- 
chair, he chatted cheerfully with Ottilie on the approaching 
T) spring, which would be sure to restore him. lie liad no idea 
of his end bhng so near. The name of Ottilie was frequently 
on his lips. She sat beside him, holding his hands in both of 
hers. It was now observed that his thoughts liegan to wander 
incoherently, “ See,” he exclaimed, “ tlie lovely woman’s 
10 head — with black curls — in splendid colours — on a dark back- 
ground ! ” Presently he saw a piece of paper on the floor, 
and asked them how they could leave 8chillc]'’s letters so care- 
lessly lying about. Then he slept softly, and on awakening 
asked for the sketches he had just seen — the sketches of his 
1 r> dream. In silent anguish they awaited the close now so surely 
a]>proaching. His speech was becoming less and less distinct. 
The last words audible were “More light ! ” The final dark- 
ness grew apace, and he, whose eternal longing had beeiiTor 
more light, gave a parting cry for it. At half-past tw^elve he 
20 comjiosed himself in the corner of tlie chair. The watcher 
placed a finger on her lip to intimate tliat he *vas asleep. If 
sleep it was, it was a sleep in which a life had glided from the 
world. He woke no more. 

O. I-I. Lewes, “ The Life of Goethe.” 
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DuHixa the first term of Air. Pen’s University life, he attended 
classical and mathematical lectures vith tolerable assiduity ; 
blit discovering before very long that he had little taste or 
genius for the pursuing of the exact sciences, and being perhaps 
rather annoyed that one or two very vulgar young men, who 5 
did not even use straps to their trousers so as to cover the 
aboniinaldy thick and coarse shoes and stockings which they 
wore, beat him completely in the lecture-room, he gave up his 
attendance at that course, and announced to his fond parent 
that he proposed to devote himself exclusively to the cultiva- 10 
tiou of Greek and Roman literature. Airs. Pendennis was, for 
her part, quite satisfied that her darling boy should pursue 
that branch of learning for which he had the greatest inclina- 
tion, and only besought him not to ruin his health by too 
much study, for she had heard the most melancholy stories of lo 
young students who, by over-fatigue, had brought on brain- 
fevers and perished untimely in the midst of their University 
career. And Pen’s health, which wxas always delicate, was to 
be xfgarded, as she justly said, beyond all considerations and 
Vain honours. Pen, though not aware of any lurking disease 20 
which was likely to endanger his life, yet kindly promised his 
mamma not to* sit up reading too late at night, and stuck to 
his word in this respect with a great deal more tenacity than 
he exhibited upon some other occasions, when perhaps he was 
a little remiss. 25 


Thackekay, “ Pendennis.” 
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The old Greeks set it down as an axiom that a loud or harsh 
voice betokened bad breeding, and any one who hears the 
lower classes discussing any topic at the corner of the street, 
may notice not only their coarseness and rudeness in expression, 
5 but also the loudness and harshness of their voices, in support 
of this observation. The habit of wrangling with people who 
will not listen without interruption, and who try to shout down 
their company, nay, even the habit of losing one’s temper, 
engenders a noisy and harsh way of speaking, which naturally 
10 causes a prejudice against the talker in good society. . . . 

Contrariwise, nothing attracts more at first hearing than 
a soft and sweet tone of voice. It generally suggests a deeper 
well of feeling than the s])eaker ])ossesses, and certainly 
prejudices people as much in his favour as a grating Jind loud 
15 utterance repels them. It is to be classed with personal beauty, 
which disposes every one to favour the speaker, and listen to 
him or her with sympathy and attention. This sweetness in the 
tone of the voice is chiefly a natural gift, but it may also be 
improved, if not acquired, by constant and careful training in 
20 early years. It can certainly be marred by constant straining 
and shouting. It should therefore be carefully cultivated oi* 
protected in youth as a valuable vantage-ground in social 
intercourse. 


{To be coniinued.) 
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It is possible, tliongli mve, that people of refitiemeiit and 
culture may have a physical repugnance to meeting any but 
their intimates, and that they may make honest efforts in vain 
to overcome tliis stubborn shyness. The great majority of shy 
people are not of this kind. Tims you will see a girl extremely 5 
shy in ordinary society, who blossoms out when she receives 
attentions from some one who may possibly marry her. Or else 
yoii may lind a youtli, who jumps over a hedge to avoid 
meeting a ])arty of his acquaintances on a country road, any- 
thing but modest in lower society, thus showing that it is a 10 
consciousn(‘ss of unfitness for good company and a fear of 
being criticised wdiich dominate hi]]i. In almost all cases there 
is therefore modesiy without simplicity, a conscious and almost 
guilty air ; it is nothing better than vanity which fears the 
results of conversation, w'hich desires to be thought well of, 15 
and which, from mistrust of itself, puts on the garb of 
modesty. . , . 

iteserve, which few venture to claim for themselves, is a far 
higher and better feeling, foi- it implies that the nnwillingness 
to enter upon conversation arises from some deliberate judg- 20 
meut as to Hie relative positions of the speaker and his 
company — often a correct judgment, saving us from the vice 
of familiarity, which in an inferior is offensive, in a superior 
uncomfortable, in eitlier case distinctly vulgar. 

y. P, Mahaffy, “The Pjinciples of the Art of Conversation.” 
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On one of those sober and rather melancholy days, in the latter 
part of aiitnmn, when the shadows of morning and evening 
almost mingle together, and throw a gloom over the decline of 
tlie year, I passed several hours in rambling over AVestmiiister 
5 Abbey. There was something congenial to the season in the 
mournful magnificence of the old pile ; and as I passed its 
threshold, seemed like stepping back into the regions of 
antiquity, and losing myself among the shades of former 
ages. 

10 I entered from the inner court of Westminster School, 
through a long, low, vaulted passage, that had an almost 
subterranean look, being dimly lighted in one part by circular 
perforations in the massive walls. Through this dark avenue 
I had a distant view of the cloisters, with the figure of an old 
15 verger, in his black gown, moving among their shadowy vaults, 
and seeming like a spectre from one of the neiglibouring tombs. 
The approach to the abbey through these gloomy monastic 
remains prepares the mind for its solemn contemplation. The 
cloisters still retain something of the quiet and seclusion of 
20 former days. The grey walls are discoloured by damp, and 
crumbling with age. A coat of hoary moss has gathered over 
the inscriptions of the mural monuments, and obscured the 
death’s heads and other funereal emblems. The sharp touches 
of the chisel are gone from the rich tracery of the arches ; 
25 the roses which adorned the keystones have lost their leafy 
beauty ; everything bears marks of the gradual dilapidation of 
time, which yet has something touching and pleasing in, its 
very decay. 

Washington Iuving, “Sketch Book.’’ 
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What is a nation — socially and politically, and as a unit to be 
dealt with by practical politicians ? It is not a great many 
things. It is not blood, it is not birth, it is not breeding. A 
man may have been born at Surat and educated at Lausanne, 
one of his four great-grandfathers may liave been a Dutchman, 5 
one of his four great-grandmothers a French refugee, and yet he 
liimself may remain from his cradle in Surat to his grave at 
Singapore, a true-born Englishman, with all an Englishman’s 
hue conternjit for mixed races and struggling nationalities. 

‘ Where the Engdish came fi*om is still a matter of contro- 10 
versy, but where they have gone to is writ large over the 
earth’s surface. Yc't their nationality has suffered no eclipse. 
Caviai’e is not so good in London as in Moscow, but it is 
caviare all the same. No foreigner needs to ask the nationality 
of the man who treads on his corns, smiles at his religion, and 15 
does not want to know anything about his aspirations. 

England has all the notes of a nation. She has a National 
Church, based upon a view of history peculiarly her own. She 
has a National Oath which, without any undue pride, may be 
projiounced adequate for ordinary occasions. She has a Con- 20 
stitution, the admiration of the world. She has a History 
splendid in accomplished facts ; she has a Literature which 
makes the poo?;est of her children, if only he has been taught 
to read, rich beyond the dreams of avarice. As for the 
national character, it may be said of an Englishman, take him 25 
at his best, and he need own no superior. He cannot always 
be fit his best ; and when he is at his worst the world shudders. 

Augustine Birrelu, “ Res Judicatse.” 
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I AM, I admit, as vain as otlicr men, and I can walk with a 
strut when I have new clothes on. whicli, I am conscious, fit 
me to a nicety. Every man under such circumstances is a 
peacock, and is to l>e forgiven. But although I plead guilty 
5 to that pompous weakness, I have tlie merit of being very fond 
of old clothes. Indeed, this partiality is made a matter of 
reproach by those of my own household. Time was when I 
would sacrifice comfort to vanity, now, as I mellow, I am quite 
willing to sacrifice vanity to comfort. Besides, is not my love 
10 for old clothes something more than the desire for selfish 
comfort ? When clothes have served me well, it seems almost 
cruel to discard them in their old age. If I had been the 
owner of horses, and one of them had served me laboriously 
through a tiresome life, I would in his old age, when he became 
15 blind and lame, have pensioned him witli a paddock. I could 
not have had the heart to send him to the knacker. I would 
have felt like Cain if I had. And so it is with my old clothes. 
They are friendly old clothes and know jny ways, and whi4t is 
more, I know theirs — and they have peculiaj ities, I admit that. 
20 The lining of one of the sleeves is quite detached from the 
coat at the shoulder, and, unless you are careful, your hand 
and arm will proceed on a useless excursion down the wrong 
avenue, and find themselves in a cul-de-sac, 
i^To be continued,) 
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Of course it takes a time to know the wa3"s of these old 
clotijcs, hut tlie learning of them and the knowing of them 
makes one feel friendly. 1 have a waistcoat which has lost 
one button, and it has been without it for quite a long time. 

Hut I have always been reluctant to have the lost button 5 
replaced, for, in the first place, the absence of that button 
always enables me to recognize my own waistcoat at once, and 
in* the summer tiide the ventilation is really refreshing. Of 
course my old clothes resemble other old clothes in some 
respect. They have become quite intimate with my figure 10 
and my habits, and that is a great thing. They are a cast in 
cloth of the man that wears them. They are in certain places 
unduly polished. Hut these bright shining patches only mark 
the salient points of my anatomy. Some irreverent persons 
have said they could see their faces in the polished mirror of 15 
the back of my coat, but that, besides being a little vulgar, 
was a positive exaggeration. It is not so bad as that. Indeed, 

I think none of my clothes were so bad as to justify a raid that 
was recently made upon certain of my drawers. It was during 
my absence, otherwise I would have defended my possessions. 20 
Of course thisj/heft of my wardrobe was justilied on the ground 
of charity. Oh, what crimes have been committed in the name 
of charity ! My clothes, I had often been told, were too bad 
to give aw’ay. Then why, I ask, could I not be allowed to 
keep them ? 


Anon., “ Essays in Paradox.” 
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On(’E upon a time there occurred an illness to a certain ^ood 
and great man. I read in my daily paper that the whole 
nation was plunged in grief. People dining in public 
restaurants, on being told the news by the waiter, dropped 
5 their heads upon the table and sobbed. Strangers, meeting 
in the streets, flung their arms about one another, and cried 
like little children. I was abroad at the time, but on the point 
of returning home. I almost felt ashamed to go. I looked 
at myself in the glass, and was shocked at my own appearance : 
10 it was that of a man who had not been in trouble for weeks. 
I felt that, to burst upon this grief-stricken nation with a 
countenance such as mine would be to add to their sorrow. 
It was borne in upon me that I must have a shallow, 
egotistical nature. I had had luck with a play in America, 
15 and for the life of me I could not look grief-stricken. There 
were moments when, if I was not keeping a watch over myself, 
I found myself whistling. 

Had it been possible, I would have remained abroad till 
some stroke of ill-fortune had rendered me more in tune with 
20 my fellow-countrymen. But business was pressing. 

(To l)e mitinued,) 
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The first man I talked to on Dover pier was a Customs House 
official. You might have thought sorrow would have made 
him indifferent to a mere matter of forty-eight cigars. Instead 
of which, he appeared quite pleased when he found them. He 
demanded three-and-fourpence, and chuckled when he got it. 5 
On Dover platform a little girl laughed because a lady dropped 
a bandbox on a dog ; but then children are always callous — or, 
perhaps she had not heard the news. 

AYhat astonished me most, however, was to find in the 
railway-carriage a respectable-looking man reading a comic 10 
journal. True, he did not laugh much : he had got decency 
enough for that, but what was a grief -stricken citizen doing 
with a comic journal, anyhow ? Before I had been in London 
an hour, I had come to the conclusion that we English must 
be a people of wonderful self-control. The day before, accord- 15 
ing to the newspapers, the whole country was in serious danger 
of ]vining away and dying of a broken heart. In one day the 
nation had pulled itself together. “We have cried all day,” 
they had said to themselves, “ we have cried all night. It does 
not seem to b.ave done much good. Now let us once again 20 
take up the burden of life.” Some of them — I noticed it in 
the hotel dining-room that evening — were taking quite kindly 
to their food again. 


Jerome K. Jerome, “ Idle Ideas in 1905.” 
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One bright afternoon our friends the enemy brought forward 
a couple of batteries of field-guns, and from a position in 
front of the wood which crested their ridge, opened fire 
against our camp. The range was a long one, but the Turks 
5 had Krupp guns, and their shells came lobbing across the 
valley and occasionally pitched among the tents. The 
Russians, who have a great propensity to lazy idleness when 
the weather is warm, apparently could not be bothered to 
reply to this fire for quite a while ; but at length, about four 
10 o’clock, I saw their gunners busy among the field-guns that 
were ranged in position along the front of the camp. 

Just then I met Baron Driesen, the commander of the 
cavalry division, who told me that he had remained quiet thus 
long because of a little scheme he had adoi^ted to surprise and 
15 perhaps to cut off the Turkish guns opposite to us. Some 
two hours earlier, when he first noticed the guns being 
brought up into position, he had sent off Holstein with the 
light cavalry regiment of his brigade — “ the Grey Hussars ” 
we used to call them, from the colour of their horses — away 
20 to our right, with orders, if practicable, to cross the valley 
higher up out of sight of the Turks, and, getting on to the 
slope of their ridge, work northward through the clumps of 
trees, till, if they had the luck to get so far, within charging 
distance of the left flank of the Turkish batteries, when the 
25 Russian troopers were to do their best to capture the guns. 

I am an old cavalryman, and was naturally always eager 
to be with the mounted arm on any duty assigned to it ; and 
I rather made a grievance of it that he had not let me kpow 
of the despatch of the Greys, that I might have gone with 
30 them. 


{To he continued,) 
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Duiesen was the best-tempered man in the world. “Why,” 
said he, “standing here, you’ve got the whole panorama under 
yonr eye, and if they have the luck to do anything, you can 
sec their work a great deal better, and, what is more, a great 
deal more safely, than if you were over there with them, 5 
blinded l)y dust and smoke.” But, nevertheless, I was only 
half content. 

The Russian guns opened presently, and then there was an 
hour or two of reprisal at long bowls, and nothing else. The 
Russians lost a horse or two, and one unfortunate fellow was 10 
cut ill two, but the futile powder-burning was getting very 
tedious. All at once, liowever, I noticed some horsemen 
showing little glimpses of themselves out of a long clump of 
trees a few hundred yards below, and on the left of the Turkish 
batteries. 1 5 

“ Look, Baron ! ” cried I, “ there are ilolstein’s cavalry 
fellows, sure enough. They’ve worked round beautifully, and 
now they arc gathering in that clump, getting ready for their 
dash at the guns ! ” 

IA*iesen was not an enthusiastic man, and he rather drawled 20 
in his speech. “ You may be right,” he said, “ but I, for my 
part, have a suspicion these horsemen are Turkish Tcher- 
kesses, prowling^about there just to cover that left flank of the 
batteries which I gave Holstein as his objective.” 

“ Why,” I exclaimed, “ look at the grey horses. There can 25 
be no mistake ! ” 

‘^Mon retorted the Baron, “can’t a Turkish 

Tclierkess ride a grey horse as well as a Russian Hussar ? ” 
Abchibald Forbes, “Barracks, Bivouacs, aud Battles.” 
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To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters, couched in 
terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration. 
For once the rigid parsimony of Frederic seemed to have 
relaxed. Orders, honourable offices, a liberal pension, a well- 
5 served table, stately apartments under a royal roof, were offered 
in return for the pleasure and honour which were expected 
from the society of the first wit of the age. A thousand 
louis were remitted for the charge of the journey. No 
ambassador setting out from Berlin for a court of the first 
10 rank had ever been more amply supplied. But Yoltaire was 
not satisfied. He had the effrontery to ask for a tliousand 
louis more, in order to enable him to bring his niece, Madame 
Denis, the ugliest of coquettes, in his company. The indelicate 
rapacity of the poet produced its natural effect on the severe 
15 and frugal king. The answer was a dry refusal. ‘‘I did not,” 
said his Majesty, '‘solicit the honour of the lady’s society.” 
On this, Yoltaire went off into a paroxysm of childish rage. 
It seemed tliat the negotiations would be broken off ; but 
Frederic, with great dexterity, affected indifference, and seemed 
20 inclined to transfer his idolatry to Baculard d’Amaud.* Ilis 
Majesty even wrote some bad verses, of which the sense was 
that Yoltaire was a setting sun, and that Arnaud was rising. 
Good-natured friends soon caiTied the lines to Yoltaire. He 
was in bed. He jumped out in his shirt, danced about the 
25 room with rage, and sent for his passport and post-horses. It 
was not difficult to foresee the end of a connection which had 
such a beginning. 


Macaulay, “ Frederic the Great.” 
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When all is ready, and every article has been disputed and 
paid for in the inn, unless you are a little soured by the 
adventure, there is always a matter to compound at the door, 
before you can get into your chaise ; and that is with the sons 
and daughters of poverty, who surround you. Let no man 5 
say, “ Let them go to the devil ! ” ’tis a cruel journey to send 
a few miserables, and they have had sufferings enow without 
it ; I always thinje it better to take a few sous out in my 
hand ; and 1 would counsel every gentle traveller to do so like- 
wise ; he need not be so exact in setting down his motives for 10 
giving them ; they will be registered elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is no man gives so little as I do ; 
for few that I know, have so little to give ; but as this was the 
first public act of my charity in France, I took the more 
notice of it. 

“ Ah, well -a- way,” said I, “ I have but eight sous in the 
world, and there arc eight poor men and eight poor women 
for ’em.” 

fL poor tattered soul, without a shirt on, instantly withdrew 
his claim, by retiring two steps out of the circle, and making 20 
a disqualifying bow on his part. 

Just Heav<?n ! for what wise reasons hast Thou ordered it, 
that beggary and urbanity, vrhich are at such variance in other 
countries, should find a way to be at unity in this ? 

Sterne, “ A Sentimental Journey.” 
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]\Lvggib’s heart began to flatter with fear. She dared not tell 
the sad truth at once, but she walked after Tom in trembling 
silence as he went out, thinking how she could tell him the 
news so as to soften at once his sorrow and his anger ; for 
5 Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger of all things. 

“ Tom,” she said, timidly, when they were out of doors, 
“ how much money did you give for your rabbits ? ” 

“ Two haJf-crowns and a sixpence,” said Tom, promptly. 

“ I think I have a great deal more than tliat in my steel 
10 purse, upstairs. I’ll ask mother to give it to yon.” 

“ What for ? ” said Tom. “ 1 don’t want your money, you 
silly tiling. I’ve got a great deal more money than yon, 
liecause I’m a boy. I always have half-sovereigns and 
sovereigns for my Christmas boxes, because I shall be a man, 
15 and you have only five-shilling pieces, because you are only a 
girl.” 

“Well, but, Tom — if mother would let me give you two 
half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put into your 
pocket and spend, you know ; and buy some more rabbits 
20 with it.” 

“ More rabbits ? I don’t want any more.” 

“Ob, but, Tom, they’re all dead.” 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned round 
towards Maggie. 

25 “You forgot to feed ’em, then?” he said, his colour 
heightening, but soon subsiding. “ I don’t love you, Maggie. 
You shan’t go fishing with me to-morrow.” 

George Eliot, “ The Mill on the Floss.” 
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1 DO not remember how long I slept. I must have been con- 
scious, however, during ray slumber, of my inability to keep 
myself covered with my serapc, for I awoke once or twice, 
clutching it with a despairing hand as it was disappearing over 
the foot of the couch. Then I became suddenly aroused to 5 
the fact that my efforts to retain it were resisted by some 
etpmlly persistent force, and, letting it go, I was horrified at 
seeing it swiftly drawn under the couch. At this point I sat 
up completely awake ; for immediately after, what seemed to 
be an exaggerated muff began to emerge from under the couch. 10 
Presently it appeared fully, dragging the serai)e after it. There 
was no mistaking it now — it was a baby bear. A mere 
suckling, it was true, a harmless roll of fat and fur — but, 
unmistakably, a grizzly cub. I cannot recall anything more 
irresistibly ludicrous than its aspect as it slowly raised its small, 15 
wondering eyes to mine. It was so much taller on its haunclas 
than its shoulders— its forelegs were so disproportionately 
shoPt — that in walking its hind-feet invariably took precedence. 

It was perpetually pitching forward on its pointed nose, and 
recovering itself with the gravest astonishment. Presently it 20 
slowly raised itself on its hind-legs, and vaguely and depre- 
catingly waved a baby paw. I took the paw and shook it 
gravely. From that moment we were friends. 

Beet Harte, “ Baby Sylvester.” 
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All invalids are allowed the courtesy epithet of interesting. 
Yet there are some who renounce the homage and solicitude 
to which their state entitles them. The illnesses of our friends 
indeed convince us that, while there is perhaps more general 
5 love of attracting notice in the w'orld tlian ever, and while 
innumerable hetitious demands are made upon the attention 
of tender minds, there is also a great deal of austerity and 
shyness among the sick. There are persons who are easily 
persuaded to talk about your illness, but whom nothing will 
10 induce to talk of their own. They are pre])ared to be minister- 
ing angels, but draw back at the suggestion that any angel 
should minister to them. After some observation we declare 
our belief that the world is divided into two classes : those 
who like being the centre of interest on a sick-bed, who make 
15 the most of their temporary privilege of extorting sympathy 
from every quarter, and who are inclined rather to emphasize 
than to dismiss their sufferings, and those who seem to think 
that talk of their illness would be a kind of uncalled-for »on- 
lidence in the world’s ear. The first class really snatch a 
20 fearful pleasure from being ill — if not too ill, but just ill 
enough ; the second, however ill, would pretend that they are 
not ill at all, and perhaps at a w^ord of sympathy they retire 
before a threat of genial comfort as an owl before tlie radiance 
of the sun. 


Sjpectaiow. 
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Two very interesting events occurred last week which should 
remove some of the doubt yet expressed in England with regard 
to dirigibles. It is generally- denied in this country that 
dirigibles can attain a speed in still air of twenty miles an 
hour, and all the statements made with reference to the 5 
Zeppelin’s speed of thirty and thirty-five miles an hour are 
(piite discredited "here. Last week, however, the new Gross 
and Parseval vessels, which are of the semi-rigid and non-rigid 
types, >vere timed in a six-miles race, and each showed a speed 
of twenty-four miles an hour on the out and home journeys. 10 
For a vessel of the non-rigid type this is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and it shows that the new Parseval ship, by its special 
design and high engine-power, is in advance of all other non- 
rigid ships. But the Parseval and Gross are admittedly slower 
than the Zeppelin, and this is at least ten miles an hour faster. 15 
The highest speed attained by any dirigible in England has 
bee^ about twelve miles an hour, and our present vessel seems 
hardly capable of more than ten miles an hour. It thus com- 
yiares badly with the German ships, which have more than 
double and treble its speed. Later in the week the same two 20 
German dirigibles bore despatches to the German Emperor, the 
Gross showing greater speed on this occasion, and both vessels 
accomplishing the allotted task with complete success. 

Times, 
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At the present moment the tide of Austrian opinion seems to 
have set strongly in favour of naval expansion, and recently 
the Berliner Tagehlatt announced that Austria-Hungary was 
contemplating a naval programme, not of four Dreadnonghts 
f) merely, but of sixteen, spread over a term of years. Much 
better authority will be required before so sensational a state- 
ment is accepted, especially when we remember how exceedingly 
small the Austrian navy is, and how slender are tlie ship- 
building capacities of the country. But it is quite probable 
10 that Austria, without committing herself to any such colossal 
programme, may seriously set about increasing her naval 
power, and thus introduce a new factor of the utmost impor- 
tance into the politics of the Mediterranean. However, it is 
one thing to talk of naval programmes, and another to get the 
15 ships launched. Everybody can readily understand that Italy 
would watch with concern the growing navy even of the most 
friendly power in such circumscribed waters as those of ihe 
Adriatic ; but at the present moment it is the desire of the two 
principal partners of the Triple Alliance to emphasize before 
20 the world not only the massive strength of the Jlohenzollern- 
tlabsburg combination, but also the fact that this combination 
exists within the larger framework of the Triple Alliance. 

Daily Tdvgrayh. 
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Brkjandage in Sicily has a sort of intermittent permanence 
which foreigners caimot easily explain. The mere question 
wTiich is so often asked — whether it cannot be stamped out ? — 
shows a total ignorance of its nature. You may knock off a 
lizard’s tail in winter with a switch, as most people know, but 5 
you cannot prevent the tail from growung again in the spring 
uidess you kill the lizard outright. 

Bi'igandage is not a profession, as most people suppose. A 
man does not choose it as a career. It is the occasional but 
inevitable result of the national character under certain con- 10 
ditions which are sure to renew themselves from time to time. 

No one (ian change national character. The success of lu’igand- 
age, whenever it manifests itself, depends ])rimarily u})on the 
almost inaccessible nature of some parts of the island ; and, 
secondly, upon the helplessness of the peasants to defend them- lb 
selves ill remote places. It is manifestly impossible to arm a 
wholp popuhitioii, especially with weapons lit to cope with the 
lirst-rate rejieating rifles and army revolvers which brigands 
almost invariably carry. It is equally impossible to picket 
troops all over^the country, at distances not exceeding half a 20 
mile from station to station, in every direction, like cabbages 
in a field. An army would not sufiice. 

(i'o be coniinued.) 
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Almost every band begins with a single individual, and he, 
as a rule, has turned outlaw to escape the consequences of a 
murder done in hot blood, and is, in all probability, a man of 
respectable birth and some property. It is part of the national 
5 character to proceed instantly to bloodshed in case of a quarrel, 
and quarrels are, unfortunately, common enough. The peasants 
break one another’s heads and bones with their hoes and spades, 
and occasionally stab each other with inefficient knives, but 
rarely kill, because the carabineers are constantly making search 
10 for weapons, even in the labourers’ pockets, and confiscate them 
without question when found. But the man of some property 
rarely goes abroad without a shot-gun, or a revolver, or both, 
and generally knows how to use them. He may go through 
life without a serious quarrel, but should he find himself in- 
15 volved in one, he usually kills his man at once, or is killed. 
If there are witnesses present to prove beyond doubt that he 
has killed in self-defence, he may give himself up to the nearest 
station of carabineers, and he is sure of aapiittal. OtheAvise, 
if he can get away, his only course is to escape to the woods 
20 without delay. This seems to be the simple explanation of the 
fact that such a large proportion of the brigftnds are by no 
means of the lowest class, but have often been farmers who 
can not only afford good weapons, but are able to get licences to 
carry them. 

Maeion Geawfoe>->, “ Corloone.’* ■ 

[By permission of Messrs. Macmillan tfc Co., Ltd.'] 
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Al(;^iers is but a few hours’ sail from the South of France, and 
Tunis not much further. Here is the held in which we might 
look for a prosperous French peasantry under climatic con- 
ditions but slightly different from those prevailing in Provence 
or Gascony. Yet it is not the P’rencliinan, but the Italian and 5 
the Spaniard who furnish the language of the white man for 
this part of the world. There are French cafes in the towns, 
and the little round tables are occupied by French officials ; 
French uniforms are on all sides, and the French flag waves 
over the Government buildings. That flag is a blessing to the 10 
country so far as it means good roads, efficient police, courts of 
justice, harbours, and other necessary expenditure. But from a 
colonial point of view Spain and Italy are the countries directly 
benefited rather tlian France. Italy to-day has hardly any 
colonies, yet she is one of the most prolific of countries, and 15 
sends forth annually thousands of her hardy people to New 
York, Buenos Ayres, and Northern Africa, to say nothing of 
the large number who find temporary employment abroad. 
Many of her statesmen deplore this state of things, and dream 
of a better day when Italy shall have a colony of her own in- 20 
habited solely by Italians, and governed by the home govern- 
ment. But that which official Italy is regretting to-day will 
in less than fifty years prove a greater blessing than anything 
she could have done through the instrumentality of lier army 
and navy. The Italy that is reproducing hei'self under the 25 
French flag in Africa, under the American flag on the banks 
of the Hudson, or in far-away settlements of South America, 
that.is an Italy which will help to build up the commerce of 
the mother-country to a degree little dreamed of by those who 
now look upon every emigrant as a loss to the country of his 30 
birth. 

PouLTNEV Bigelow, “The Children of the Nationb,” 
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It is at first sight extremely perplexing to understand how we 
could conquer India. Its population was dense, and its civili- 
zation, though descending along a dilYereiit stream of tradition, 
was as real and ancient as our own. We have learnt from many 
5 instances in European history to think it almost impossible 
really to conquer an intelligent people wholly alien in language 
and religion from its invaders. The whole power of Spain 
could not in eighty years conquer the Dutch provinces with 
their petty population. The Swiss could not l^e con(|uere(l in 
10 old time, nor the Greeks the other day. Nay, at the very time 
when wo made the first steps in the conquest of India, we 
showed ourselves wholly unable to reduce to obedience three 
millions of our own race in America, who had thrown off their 
allegiance to the English crown. AVhat a singular contrast is 
10 there ! Never did the English show so much languid incom- 
petence as in the American War, so that it might have seemed 
evident that their age of greatness was over, and that the 
decline of England had begun. Hut precisely at this time 
they were appearing as irresistible coniiuerors in India, and 
20 si lowing a superiority which led them to fancy themselves a 
nation of heroes. How is the contradiction to be explained ? 

{^To he continued.') 
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Again and a^ain, at Plassoy, at Assayc, and on a hundred 
other battlefields, our troops have been victorious against 
great odds, so that here it seems that we may indulge our 
national self-complacency without restraint. But docs this 
hypothesis really remove the difficulty ? Suppose that one 5 
Englishman is really eipial as a soldier to ten or twenty 
Hindus, can we even then conceive the whole of India con- 
quered by the English ? There were not more than twelve 
millions of Englishmen at the time when the conquest began, 
and it was made at a period when England had other wars on 10 
her hands. Clive’s career falls partly in the Seven Years’ 
War, and the great conquests of Lord Wellesley were made in 
the midst of our war with Napoleon. How, then, could we 
manage during this time to conquer an enormous territory 
inhabited by two hundred millions of people ? What a drain 15 
such a work must have made upon our military forces, what a 
drain upon our treasury ! And yet, somehow, the drain seems 
never to have been perceived. Our European wars involved 
ns in a debt that we have never been able to pay ; but our 
Indian wars have not swelled the National Debt. It seems, 20 
then, that there must be something wrong in the current con- 
ception that a dumber of soldiers went over from England 
to India, and there by sheer superiority in valour and intelli- 
gence, conquered the whole country. 

J. R. Seeley, “ The Expansion of England.” 

[Bi/ iK’rmisswv of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.] 
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We shall have to throw off our insularity ! 

There was once a time when England was the only great 
engineer, manufacturer, banker, and merchant in the world, 
when English engineers and English capital built, possessed, 
5 and managed continental railways, telegraphs, bridges, water- 
works, gas-works, and factories, when England, so to say, 
“ ran ” the Continent. Those times have passed, but they 
have left us an inheritance. We — that is to say, the great 
majority of us — live in the pleasant illusion that such is still 
10 our position, and consider the foreigner as a very inferior and 
rather to be pitied being. 

Conscious of our superiority, we refuse to learn other 
languages, and our children who are taught German and 
French at school, try to forget as fast as they can, after 
15 leaving school, what they have been taught for years. 

Our officers are no better. Their continental comrades 
learn languages, go abroad, and bring important information 
to their Intelligence Department, Gin's don’t, and in a foreign 
country they are simply lost, and have to rely on the right or 
20 wrong information which a native interpreter chooses to give 
them. 

But we disdain not only to learn the foreigner’s language, 
we do not even think it worth our while to profit by his 
experience. 


Anon., “ Drifting.’ 
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Life in the Palace of Versailles was lacking in many of the 
most requisite elements of comfort. There were spacious 
rooms, sumptuous furniture, and gorgeous decoration, but few 
or none of those quiet nooks in which the taste of the occupier 
finds its individual expression, and which are dedicated to 5 
solitude or to the intimacy of private friendships. Everything 
was sacrificed to the state apartments, and in the matter of 
privacy prince and courtier were hardly as well off as a school- 
boy of the twentieth century. It is true that they did not 
often know our craving to be alone, nor feel the necessity of 10 
possessing some retreat of their own, some refuge to which 
they could escape from the ceaseless babble of tongues and be 
secure from intrusion. Like the Greeks, they felt life to be a 
public rather than a private affair, and abstinence from com- 
pany was either a self-imposed penance or an involuntary 15 
hardship. They had, too, what we lack — a real taste for cere- 
motfy and public representation. The theatrical side of life 
was cultivated at the expense of the family side, with the 
result that social qualities came to be prized more highly than 
domestic virtues. 20 


(TV Ve continued^ 
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Hut Llicrc were some wlio found the (‘fcernid ]>u])lieR;y f)f life a 
])urden, and who longed to be alone. At Afarly, by sper ial 
favour, Madame de Alaintcnon was allowed the undivided 
enjoyment of two tiny rooms, which, with a touch of iincon- 
o scious ]>:ithos, she christened I.e JiPptfx ; but they were so cold 
and draughty as to be uniidiabitalde in the winter months. 
The //et'fs afhincfs of Marie Antoinette exist to this day, and 
show wuth how little of real comfort a queen of France wais 
forced to be content. 

10 X’or w'as the standard of personal cleanliiiesa a liigh one. 
The appliances for waishing were inade(juate and ja’imiLive. 
The heavy clothes which fashion imposed were no doubt a 
w’elcomc protection against cold ; but they must have made 
all pliysical exertion heating, and their numb -r and coiiq)lexity 
1") rendered changing a lengthy and troublesome process. More- 
over, the extraordinary head-dresses affected by the women 
did not conduce to frequent brushing of the hair. AVdien on(;e 
a lady had had her lochs combed and ])omaded into the 
re(]uisite shape, her chief ambition was to keep the structure 
20 undisturbed. Strong scents w^ere called in to obviate the 
results of an insufficient use of soap and waiter, hut the remedy 
was not always successful. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that the aristocracy suffered occasionally in a way that is 
fortunately itow^ confined to the dirtiest of our poor. 

G. F. Bbadby, “ The Great Days of VcrsailleR.’' 
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SrrxNED ])y the first blow of the irreparable loss (the death of 
Ills wife), and for awhile, as it s{a‘itied to tliosc who were in 
i he room, depiived of his reason, Garibaldi no lonsrer concealed 
his identity, and in a few^ mitiutes the crowed of x^easanis wdjo 
had ^athca’cd outside the door of the house were whispering’ o 
the name with joy and fVar. Hut there was not found among 
them one who Avould soil Italy for gold. Garibaldi’s life was 
hfinded on wdth xoligious devotion, until, after many days, 
they had safely ti’aiisferred him out of the region w^here the 
hunt w’as hottest. It w'as impossible to permit him to litiger 10 
ill tlie liouse of (U'.ath, close to the high-road, for the Austrian 
soldiers might arrive at any moment, and tlie corpse would 
betray them all. “ I directe<l the good peo|de,” he WTites, “to 
bury tlie body, and left, yielding to tlie eiitrealies of the 
inhabitmits, whom my furthei’ stay compromised.” Then he lo 
staggered along, S(‘arcely able, to wailk, accompanied by a guide, 
wlio led him by devious waiys and under cover of night, to the 
little village of Sant Alberto, and there lodged him in the 
cottage of a poor handicraftsman, w^here he w^as received wdth 
a generosity that sank deep into his heart. He himself be- 20 
longed to the poor, by origin, and by the simple habits of his 
early life w^hich he never abandomMl ; the heroism and kind- 
ness of his hosts on this dreadful night pierced the armour of 
his grief, and he determined to live for a country whose 
linmblest children w^re ready to die for him. 2o 

GnOJlGK MaCACCAY Tin'.VF.TA'AN, 

“ Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic.” 


K 
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The first objects that assume a distinct presence before me, as 
I look far back into the blank of my infancy, are my mother 
with her pretty hair and youthful shape, and Peggotty, with 
no shape at all, and eyes so dark that they seemed to darken 
5 their whole neighbourhood in her face, and cheeks and arms 
so hard and red that I wondered the birds did not peck her in 
preference to apples. 

There comes out of the cloud our house — not new to me, 
but quite familiar, in its earliest remembrance. On the ground- 
10 floor is Peggotty ’s kitchen opening into a back yard ; with a 
pigeon-house on a pole, in the centre, without any pigeons in 
it ; a great dog-kennel in a corner, without any dog ; and a 
quantity of fowls that look terribly tall to me, walking about 
in a menacing and ferocious manner. There is one cock who 
15 gets upon a post to crow, and seems to take particular notice 
of me as I look at him through the kitchen window, and who 
makes me shiver ; he is so fierce. Of the geese outside the 
gate who run waddling after me with their long necks stretched 
out when I go that way, I dream at night ; as a man environed 
20 by wild beasts might dream of lions. 

{To he continued,) 
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{Continued.) 

Here is a long passage — whafc an enormous perspective I make 
of it ! — leading from Peggotty’s kitchen to the front door. A 
dark store-room opens out of it, and that is a place to be run 
past at night ; for I don’t know what may be among those 
tubs and jars and uld tea-chests, when there is nobody in there 5 
with a dimly burning light letting a mouldy air come out at 
the door, in which there is the smell of soap, pickles, pepper, 
candles, and coffee, all at one whiff. Then there are the two 
parlours ; the parlour in whfch we sit of an evening, my 
mother and I and Peggotty — for Peggotty is quite our com- 10 
panion when her work is done and we are alone — and the best 
parlour where we sit on a Sunday ; grandly, but not so com- 
fortably. There is something of a doleful air about that room 
to me, for Peggotty has told me — I don’t know when, but 
apparently ages ago — about my father’s funeral, and the com- 15 
pany having their black cloaks put on. One Sunday night my 
mother reads to Peggotty and me in there, how Lazarus was 
raised up from the dead. And I am so frightened that they 
are afterwards oliliged to take me out of bed, and show me the 
quiet churchyard through the bedroom window, with the dead 20 
all lying in their graves at rest, below the solemn moon. 

CuARLES Dickens, “ David Copperfield.” 
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I SHALL not say one word here about the state of the army in 
the Crimea, or one word about its numbers or its conditioii. 
Every Member of this House, every inhabitant of this country, 
lias been sufficiently harrowed with details regarding it. To 
5 my solemn belief, thousands — nay, scores of thousands of 
persoDS — have retired to rest, night after night, whoso slumbers 
liave been disturbed, or whose dreams have been based upon 
the sufferings and agonies of our soldiers in the Crimea. I 
cannot but notice that an uneasy feeling exists as to the news 
10 which may arrive by the next mail from the East. I do not 
suppose that your troops are to be beaten in actual conflict 
with the foe, or that they will be driven into the sea ; but I 
am certain that many homes in England in which there now 
exists a fond hope that the distant one may return — many 
15 such homes may be rendered desolate when the next mail shall 
arrive. The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the 
land ; you may almost hear the beating of his wings. There 
is no one, as when the first-born were slain of old, to spi inkle 
with blood the lintel and the two side -posts of our door, that 
20 he may spare and pass on ; he takes his victims from the castle 
of the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of 
the poor and the lowly, and it is on behalf of all these classes 
that I make this solemn appeal. 


John Bright. 
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I HAVE often noticed that almost every one has his own 
individual small economies — careful habits of saving fractions 
of pennies in some one peculiar direction — any disturbance 
of which annoys him more than spending shillings or pounds 
on some real extravagance. An old gentleman of my acquaint- 5 
ance, who took tlie intelligence of the failure of a bank, in 
which some of his money was invested, with stoical mildness, 
worried his family all through a long summer’s day, because 
some one had torn (instead of cutting) out the written leaves 
of his now useless bank-book ; of course the corresponding 10 
pages at the other end came out as well, and this little 
unnecessary waste of paper chafed him more than all the loss of 
his money. Envelopes fretted his soul terribly ; the only way 
in which he could reconcile himself to such waste of his 
cherished article was by patiently turning inside out all that 15 
were sent to him, and so making them serve again. Even 
now, though tamed by age, I see him casting wistful glances at 
his daughters w]ien they send a whole instead of a half-sheet 
of notepaper, with the three lines of acceptance to an invita- 
tion, written on only one of the sides. 20 


Mrs. Gaskeul. 
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The Puritan was made up of two different men, the one all 
self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion, the other proud, 
calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself in the dust 
before his Maker ; but he set his foot on the neck of his king. 

5 In his devotional retirement he prayed with convulsions, and 
groans, and tears. He was half maddened by glorious or 
terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of angels, or the tempting 
whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam of Parjidise, or woke 
screaming from his dreams of everlasting fire. But when lie 
10 took his seat in the council, or girt on his sword for war, these 
tempestuous workings of the soul had left no perceptible trace 
behind them. People who saw nothing of the l^uritans but 
their uncouth visages, and heard nothing from them but their 
groans and their whining hymns, might laugh at them. But 
15 those had little reason to laugh who encountered them in the 
hall of debate or in the field of battle. These fanatics brought 
to civil and military affairs a coolness of judgment and an 
immutability of purpose which some writers have thought 
inconsistent with their religious zeal, but which were in fact 
20 the necessary eflfects of it. The intensity of iheir feelings on 
one subject made them tranquil on every other. 

Macaulay, “ History of EngHiid.” 
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Rome is a city, as it were, of the dead, or rather of those who 
cannot die, and who survive the puny generations which 
inhabit and pass over the spot which they have made sacred to 
eternity. In Rome, at least in the first enthusiasm of your 
recognition of ancient times, you see nothing of the Italians. 5 
The nature of the city assists the delusion, for its vast and 
antique walls describe a circumference of sixteen miles, and 
thus the population is thinly scattered over this space, nearly 
as great as London. AYide fields are enclosed within it, and 
tliere are grassy lanes and copses winding among the ruins, 10 
and a great green hill, lonely and bare, which overhangs the 
Tiber. The gardens of the modern palaces are like wild woods 
of cedar, and cypress, and pine, and the neglected walks are 
overgrown with weeds. The English burying -place is a green 
slope near the walls, under the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and 15 
is, I think, the most beautiful and solemn cemetery I ever 
beheld. To see the sun shining on its bright grass, fresh, 
wheft we first visited it, with the autumnal dews, and to hear 
the whispering of the wind among the leaves of the trees wLich 
have overgrown the tomb of Cestius, and to mark the tombs, 20 
mostly of wom«n and young people, who were buried there, 
one might, if one were to die, desire the sleep they seem to 
sleep. 


Shelley. 
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The death of Nelsoa was felt in England as something more 
than a public calamity ; men started at the intelligence, and 
turned pale, as if they heard of the loss of a dear friend. An 
object of onr admiration and affection, of oiir pride and of 
5 our hopes, was suddenly taken from us ; and it seemed as if 
we had never, till then, known how deeply we loved and 
reverenced him. What the country had lost in its great naval 
hero, the greatest of our own, and of all former times, was 
scarcely taken into the account of grief. So perfectly, indeed, 
10 had he performed his part, that the maritime war, after the 
battle of Trafalgar, was considered at an end ; the fleets of the 
enemy were not merely defeated but destroyed ; new navies 
must be built, and a new race of seamen reared for them, 
before the possibility of their invading our shores could again 
15 be contemplated. It was not, therefore, from any selfish 
reflection upon the magnitude of our loss that we mourned for 
him ; the general sorrow was of a higher character. The 
people of England grieved that funeral ceremonies and public 
monuments and posthumous rewards were all that they o^)uld 
20 bestow upon him whom the king, the legislature, and the 
nation, would have alike delighted to honour ; whom every 
tongue would have blessed ; whose presence, in every village 
through which he might have passed, would have wakened 
the church bells, have drawn children from their sports, and 
25 old men from the chimney-corner, to look upon him. 

Bobbbt Southed 
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“ T HAVE quite a horror of upstarts. Maple Grove has given me 
a thorough disgust to people of that sort ; for there is a family 
hi that neighbourhood wlio are such an annoyance to my 
brother and sister from the airs they give themselves ! Your 
description of Mrs. Churchill made me think of them directly. r> 
People of the name of Jupman, very lately settled there, en- 
cumliered with many low connections, but giving themselves 
immense airs, and expecting to be on a footing with the old- 
established families. A year and a half is the very utmost that 
th(*y can have lived at West Hall ; and liow they got their for- 10 
tune nobody knows. Tiiey came from Birmingham, which is 
not a place to promise much, you know. One has not great 
hopes of Birmingham. I always say there is something direful 
in the sound ; bat nothing more is positively known of the 
Jupmans, though a good many things, I assure you, are sus- 15 
pected ; and yet by their manners they evidently think them- 
selves equal even to my brother, Mr. Suckling, who happens to 
be one of their nearest neighbours. It is too bad. Mr. Suck- 
ling, who has been eleven years a resident at Maple Grove, and 
whose father had it before him — I believe, at least — I am 20 
almost sure that old Mr. Suckling had completed the purchase 
before his death.” 


Jane Austen. 
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It was already hard upon October before I was ready to set 
forth, and at the high altitudes over which my road lay there 
was no Indian summer to be looked for. I was determined, if 
not to camp out, at least to have the means of camping out in 
5 my possession ; for there is nothing more harassing to an easy 
mind than the necessity of reaching shelter by dusk, and the 
hospitality of a village inn is not always to be reckoned on by 
those who trudge on foot. A tent, above all for a solitary 
traveller, is troublesome to pitch, and troublesome to strike 
10 again ; and even on the march it forms a conspicuous feature 
in your baggage. A sleeping-sack, on the other hand, is always 
ready — you have only to get into it ; it serves as a bed by 
night, a portmanteau by day ; and it does not advertise your 
intention of camping out to every curious passer-by. This is 
15 a huge point. If the camp is not secret, it is but a troubled 
resting-place ; you become a public character ; the convivial 
rustic visits your bedside after his supper ; and you must sleep 
with an eye open, and be up before the day. 

{To he continued,) 
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{Continupd.) 

I DECIDED on a sleeping-sack ; and after repeated visits to Le 
Puy, and a deal of high living for my advisers, a sleeping-sack 
was designed, constructed, and triumphantly brought home. 
This child of my invention was nearly six feet square, exclusive 
of two triangulai: flaps to serve as a pillow by night and as the 5 
tap and bottom of the sack by day. I call it “ the sack,” but 
it was never a sack by more tlian courtesy, only a sort of long 
roll or sausage, green waterproof eart-cloth without and blue 
sheep’s fur witliin. It was commodious as a valise, warm and 
dry for a bed. 10 

It will be readily conceived that I could not carry this huge 
package on my own shoulders. It remained to choose a beast 
of burden. Now, a horse is like a fine lady among animals, 
flighty, timid, delicate in eating, of tender health ; he is too 
valuable and too restive to be left alone, so that you are 15 
cliained to your brute as to a fellow galley-slave ; a dangerous 
roa3 puts liiin out of his wits ; in short, he’s an uncertain and 
ex^icting ally, and adds thirty-fold to the troubles of the 
voyager. What I required was something cheap and small 
and hardy, aifd of a stolid and peaceful temper ; and all 20 
these requisites pointed to a donkey. 

{To he contmued,) 
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There dwelt an old man at Monastier, of rather unsound 
intellect according to some, much followed by street-boys, and 
known to fame as Father A^lam. Father Adam had a cart, 
and to draw the cart a diminutive she-ass, not bigger than a 
5 dog, the colour of a mouse, with a kindly eye and a determined 
jaw. There was something neat and high-bred, a quakerish 
elegance about the rogue that hit my fancy on the spot. 
Our first interview was in Monastier market-place. To prove 
her good temper, one child after another was set ujion her 
10 back, and one after another went head over heels into the 
air ; until a want of confidence began to reign in youthful 
bosoms, and the experiment was discontinued from a dearth of 
subjects. 

I was already backed by a deputation of my friends ; but 
15 as if this were not enough, all the buyers and sellers cJime 
round and helped me in the bargain ; and the ass and I and 
Father Adam were the centre of a hubbub for near half an 
hour. At length she passed into my service for the considera- 
tion of sixty-five francs and a glass of brandy. 

{To he continued^ 
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The sack had already cost eighty francs and two glasses of 
djecr ; so that Mockstine^ as 1 instantly baptized her, was upon 
all accounts the cheaper article. Indeed, that was as it should 
be ; for she was only an appurtenance of my mattress, or self- 
acting bedstead cui four castors. 5 

I had a last interview with Father Adam in a billiard- 
room at the witching houi’ of dawn, when I administered the 
brandy. He professed himself greatly touched by the separa- 
tion, and declared he had often bought white bread for the 
donkey when he had been content with black bread for him- 10 
self ; but this, according to the best authorities, must have 
been a flight of fancy. He had a name in the village for 
brutally misusing the ass ; yet it is certain that he shed a tear, 
and the tear made a clean mark down one cheek. 

By the advice of a fallacious local saddler, a leather pad was 1 5 
made for me with rings to fasten on my bundle ; and I thought- 
fufly completed my kit and arranged my toilette. . . . For 
immediate needs, I took a leg of cold mutton, a bottle of 
Beaujolais, an empty bottle to carry milk, and a considerable 
quantity of bi^ck bread and white, like Father Adam^ for my- 20 
self and donkey, only in my scheme of things the destinations 
were reversed. 

R. L, Stevenson, “ Travels with a Donkey.” 
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In the first half of the nineteenth century the day began 
much earlier in England than at present. The streets were 
badly lighted, and the tax on gas so heavy that as much, 
business as possible had to be transacted by daylight. People 
5 rarely left their houses after dusk, except to attend the theatre, 
or go to a party. The streets were ill-drained, badly paved, 
and dirty. 

At one o’clock most people had dinner, except the fashion- 
able and exclusive world, which dined at six, or else had 
10 dinner at two and supped at eight. During the whole period 
of the French wars provisions were very dear, and luxuries 
quite prohibitive. Soup was almost unknown ; dinner 
generally opened with a plain pudding, which was eaten 
either with meat gravy, or white sauce and sugar. 

15 On Sundays there was usually a joint, either roast or 
boiled, and then came the inevitable tart or pudding. Then, 
too, it was the fashion among the bourgeoisie to remove the 
cloth and display the fine Spanish mahogany, of which every 
housekeeper was very proud. Presently it reflected upon its 
20 highly polished surface the fine old silver cream jugs and 
decanter stands, and other articles of plate. Fruit was very 
scarce, very little being imported. Oranges only began to be 
cheap after 1850, and bananas until the last quarter of the 
century were only to be seen in picture-books. 

{To he continued.^ 
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Poultry was considered a luxury, and was very dear ; game 
only appeared on the tables of the very richest on state 
occasions. Nor was fish so plentiful in the market as it is at 
present. People, ^however, lived comfortably enough in the 
early part of the century, and were even more hospitable than 5 
nowadays. Every w^ell-regulated household had its bottles of 
port and sherry always at hand, but claret was not popular in 
England, and as to champagne, many well-to-do-people went 
into their graves without tasting it. Beer was the staple 
drink of the country in every class, and rum and gin were 10 
much more popular than whiskey or brandy. Long pipes 
were smoked by gentlemen in the dining-room, especially on 
Sundays after dinner, when the cloth had been removed, and 
they sipped their gin-and- water or drank their rum-punch. 
Very little coffee w^as drunk, but on the other hand plenty of 15 
tea, which, however, was four or five times as dear as it is 
now, and youifg people had to content themselves with milk 
for their breakfast and supper. 


Daily Chronicle, 
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Most foreign writers who have given any character of the 
English nation, whatever vices they ascribe to it, allow, in 
general, that the people are naturally modest. It proceeds 
perhaps from this our national virtue, that our orators are 
5 observed to make less use of gesture or action than those of 
other countries. Our preachers stand stock still in the pulpit, 
and will not so much as move a finger to set off the best 
sermons in the world. We meet with the same speaking 
statues at our bars, and in all public places of debate. 
10 Our words flow in a smooth continued stream, without 
those strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majesty of the hand, which are so much celebrated in the 
orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death 
in cold blood, and keep our temper in a discourse which turns 
15 upon everything that is dear to us. Tliough our zeal breaks 
out in the finest tropes or figures, it is not able to stir a limb 
about us. I have lieard it observed more tlian once, by those 
who have seen Italy, that an untravelled Englishman cannot 
relish all the beauties of Italian pictures, because the postures 
20 which are expressed in them are often such as are peculiar 
to that country. One who has not seen an Italian in the 
pulpit, will not know what to make of that ncible gesture in 
Raphael’s picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, where the 
apostle is represented as lifting up both his arms, and pouring 
25 out the thunder of his rhetoric amidst an audience of pagan 
philosophers. 


/Sped at or. 
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A irrcai, flafc-Loppcd hill to the north-west promised a Avide 
iield of vision, and a no^arcr listening point for the Ladysmith 
cannonade, wliieli still throb])ed and thudded dully. With 
my two companions I rode towards it, and after an hour’s 
climb reached the .summit. The land lay spread before us 5 
like a map. Plstcourt, indeed, was hidden by its surrounding 
hills, but Colenso was plainly visible, and the tin roofs of the 
houses showed in s^piares and oblongs of pale blue against the 
broAvn background of the mountain. F'ar away to the east 
the dark serrated range of the Drakensberg rose in a mighty 10 
wall. Dnt it was not on these features that we turned our 
glasses. To the right of Colenso the hills were more broken, 
and the country behind, though misty and indistinct, was 
exposed to view. First there Avas a region of low rocky hills 
risin^g^ in strange confusion and falling away on the further 15 
side to a hollow, xibove this extensive depression clouds of 
smoke from grass and other fires hung and drifted, like steam 
over a cauldroif. At the bottom, invisible in spite of our 
great elevation — stood the town and camp of Ladysmith. 

Winston Spenceb Churchill, “ London to Ladysmith.” 


L 
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The moon was in its last quarter, and would not show before 
daylight. The sea was fairly calm, but there was a sharp 
northerly wind, and a temperature of about ten degrees below 
freezing-point. How the wind bites into one’s eyes when 
5 straining to see through the black gloom ahead as the torpedo- 
boats slip through the water ! Not at top speed, for that was 
reserved until the last moment, but at twenty knots an hour, 
the speed of a first-class ocean liner. Every few minutes some 
wave would fly into spray over the bow and drive along the 
10 deck, freezing as it drove ; the sailor at the steering-wheel 
would feel his fingers growing numb, and hope they would not 
play him a trick at a critical moment ; the lieutenant in com- 
mand and his “ sub,” perched up on the little bridge, holding 
on to the rail as the slender craft leaps and curvets over the 
15 sea, peer through their night-glasses till their eyes ache, and 
then break silence only to say, “ There is nothing.” The 
torpedo-gunner, for the hundredth time, looks his wonderful 
weapon over and over again, wipes a speck^ of grease off a 
shining metal surface, and softly croons to his pet machine a 
20 scrap of an old Japanese song. 

J. CowEN, The Russo-Tapanese War.” 
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They yaid more in tlic same sanguine, simple tone ; but my 
thoughts strayed from them, attracted by a man, who, seated 
among the peasants at the foot of the tree, seemed to my eyes 
to be of another class. Tall and lean, with lank black hair, 
and features of a stern, sour cast, he had nothing of outward 5 
show to distinguish him from those around. His dress, a 
rough liunting suit, was old and patched ; the spurs on his 
brown, rnud-staiiied boots were rusty and bent. Yet his 
carriage possessed an ease the others lacked ; and in the way 
he watched the rustics, I read a quiet scorn. 10 

•I did not notice that he heeded or returned my gaze, but I 
had not gone a hundred paces before I heard a step and, look- 
ing round, saw the stranger coining after me. He beckoned, 
and I waited until he overtook me. 

“You are going to Milhan ? ” he said with a strong 15 
country accent, yet in the tone of one addressing an equal. 

“ Yes, monsieur,’’ I said, “ but I doubt if I shall reach 
the town to-night.” 

“ I am also going,” he answered. “ My horse is in the 
village.” ^ 20 

A^d without saying more he walked beside me until we 
reached the hamlet. There — the place was deserted — he 
brought from an outhouse a sorry mare, and mounted. 

“ What do you think of that rubbish ? ” he said suddenly, 
as w^e took the road again. I had watched his proceedings in 25 
silence. 

“ I fear that they expect too much,” I answered guardedly. 

Hii laughed scornfully. “ They think that the millennium 
has come,” he said. “ And in a month they will find their 
barns burned and their throats cut.” 30 

(^To he continvecL) 
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‘‘ I ROPE not,” I said. 

“ Oh, I hope not,” lie answered cynieallj. “ T hope not, 
of course. But even so. Vivo la Revolution ! ” 

“ What ? If that be its fruit ? ” 

T) “ Ay, why not ? ” he answered, his gloomy eyes fixed on 
me. “ It is every one for himself, and what has the old rule 
done for me that I should fear to try the new ? Left me to 
starve on an old rock, sheltered by bare stones, and eating out 
of a black pot. And why ? Because I remain, sir, what 
10 half the nation once were.” 

“ A Protestant ? ” I hazarded. 

“ Yes, monsieur. And a poor noble,” he answered bitterly. 
“ The Baron de Gcol, at your service.” 

I gave him my name. 

15 “You wear the tricolour,” he said ; “yet you think me 
extreme ? I answer that that is all very well for you ; ])ut we 
are different people. You are doubtless a family man, with a 
wife ” 

“ On the contrary, M. le Baron, I am quite alone.” 

20 “At least with a home,” he persisted, “means, friends, 
employment, or the chance of employment ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ that is so.” 

“ Whereas I,” he answered, “ have none of these things. 
I cannot enter the army — I am a Protfstantd I am shut off 
25 from the service of the State — I am a Protestant ! I cannot 
be a lawyer or a judge — I am a, Protestant ! The King’s 
schools are closed to me, I cannot appear at Court — I am a 
Protestant ! In the eyes of the law I do not exist. I, 
monsieur, whose ancestors stood before kings, and whose 
80 grandfather’s grandfather saved the fourth Henry’s life at 
Contras — I do not exist I ” 

STANiiEY Weyman, “ The Red Cockade.” 
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Mark looks round, secs Tom, and calls him in. 

“Mr. Thurnall, I am glad to meet you. You did me good 
service, and did it cheaply. I was agreeably surprised, I con- 
fess, to receive a bill for four pounds seven and sixpence, 
where I expected one of twenty or thirty.” 5 

“ I charged according to what my time was really worth, 
my lord. 1 heartily wisli it had been worth more.” 

• “ No doubt,” saj^s my lord, in the blandest bub the driest 

tone. 

Some men would, under a sense of Tom’s merits, have sent 10 
liim a cheque off-liand for five and twenty pounds ; but that 
is pot the way Lord Minchampstead does business. He had 
simply paid the sum asked : but he had set down Tom in his 
memory as a man whom he could trust to do good work, and 
to do it cheaply, 15 

“ You are going to join the Turkish contingent ? ” 

“ I am.” 

“ You know that part of the world well, I believe ? ” 

“ Intimately.” 

“ And the languages spoken there ? ” 2o 

“ By no means all. llussian and Tartar well ; Turkish 
tolerably.” 

“*Humph ! If you can learn one language, I presume you 
can learn another. Now, Mr. Thurnall, I have no doubt that 
you will do your duty well.” 25 

Tom bowed.* 

“ But I must ask you if your resolution is fixed ? ” 

“ I only join because 1 can find no other occupation at the 
seat of war.” 

‘^Humpfii I You wish to go, then, in any case, to the seat 30 
of war ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ No doubt you luave sufficient reasons. . . . Mr. Tliurnall, 
have you any fancy for the post of Queen\ messenger ? ” 
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“ I should esteem myself only too happy as one.” 

They are not obtained easily. But I shall do niy best to 
obtain you one, when an opportunity offers.” 

Charles Kingsley, “ Two Years Ago.” 
[By permission of Messrs. Macmillan A- Co., JAxi.'] 


Don QrixoTE presents something more stately, more romantic, 
and at the same time more real to the imagination, than any 
other hero upon record. His lineaments, his accoutrement, 
his pasteboard vizor, are familiar to us ; and Mambrino’s helmet 
f) still glistens in the sun ! Wo not only feel the greatest love 
and veneration for the Knight himself, but a certain respect 
for all those connected with him, the curate, iMasfcer Nicholas 
the barber, Sancho and his ass, and even for Rosin ante’s lean- 
ness and his errors. Perhaps there is no work which combines 
10 so much whimsical invention with such an air of truth. Its 
popularity is almost unequalled, and yet its merits have not 
been sufficiently understood. The story is the least part of 
them ; though the blunders of Sancho, and the unlucky 
adventures of his master, are what naturally catch the attention 
15 of the majority of readers. The j)athos and dignity of the 
sentiments are often disguised under the ludicrousness of the 
subject, and provoke laughter when they might well Mraw 
tears. The character of Don Quixote himself is one of the 
most perfect disinterestedness. He is an enthusiast of the 
^0 most amiable kind ; of a nature equally open, gentle, and 
generous ; a lover of trath and justice ; and one who has 
brooded over the fine dreams of chivalry, till they had cheated 
his brain into a belief of their reality. There cannot be a 
greater mistake than to consider Don Quixote as a mbrely 
25 satirical work, or as a vulgar attempt to explode the long- 
forgotten order of chivalry. There could be no need to explode 
what no longer existed. 

{To he continued,) 
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[Contifiiipd.) 

Tiie character of Sancho is nob more admirable in itself than 
as a relief to that of the Kiii^dit. Tlic contrast is as picturesque 
and striking as tliab between the figures of Kosinante and 
Dapple. Never was there so complete a jnirtie carree : they 
answer to one another at all points. Nothing can surpass the 5 
truth of physiognomy in the description of the master and 
man ; the one lean and tall, the other round and short ; the 
one heroicfd and courteous, the other selfish and servile ; the 
one full of high-flown fancies, the other a bag of proverbs ; 
the one always starting some romantic scheme, the other 10 
trying to keep to the safe side of custom and tradition. The 
gradual ascendency, however, obtained by Don Quixote over 
Sancho^ is as finely managed Jis it is characteristic. Credulity 
and a love of the marvellous are as natural to ignorance as selfish- 
ness and cunning. Sancho by degrees becomes a kind of lay- 15 
brother of the order, acquires a taste for adventures in his own 
way, and is made all but an entire convert l)y the discovery of 
the hundred crowns in one of his most comfortless journeys. 
To^fards the end, his regrets at being forced to give up the 
pursuit of knight-errantry almost equal his master’s ; and he ^0 
seizes the proposal of Don Quixote for them to turn shepherds 
with the great(^t avidity, still applying it in his own fashion ; 
for while the Don is ingeniously torturing tlie names of his 
humble acquaintance into classical terminations, Sancho 
exclaims, “ Oh, what delicate wooden spoons I shall carve ! 25 
what crumbs and cream I shall devour! ” 

liAzmxT, Lectures on the Comic Writers.” 
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Fob some days we scoured the country in vain, until one 
evening, about three hours before sundown, I came across the 
apparently fresh tracks of two two-horned rhinoceroses. It 
was in a part of the mimosa forest which wo had omitted to 
5 search, or perliaps the animals had recently wandered in. The 
forest was full of deep, shady glades and dense thickets, and 
the grass was growing in rank luxuriance, refreshed by the 
heavy nightly dews. The wind was favourable, blowing 
towards us from the direction in which the animals were 
10 moving; and it was apparent, from the impressions on the 
line white sand, that the great beasts which had made them 
were close at hand. On such perfectly flat, soft soil an almost 
noiseless advance was possible ; moreover, my own shoes had 
rubber soles, and the three Somalis who followed like chocolate- 
15 coloured shadows, were carrying their sandals in their hands. 

As I came round a thicket I saw at the ])ottom of a kind 
of natural alley in the forest, framed like a x>icture by the 
trees, a huge old female rhinoceros. She was facing me, 
standing half in sunshine, half in shadow. PVom a buslf pro- 
20 truded the hindquarters of another. Signing to the Somalis 
to keep back, I instantly sat down, and ‘‘ drew a bead ” upon 
her chest. The distance was about seventy yards, and although 
the wind was adverse to her, and we had made no noise, she 
must have seen us like moving shadows among the trees, and 
25 was evidently full of suspicion and distrust. 

{To he continued,) 
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{Contimml,) 

If ever I took a careful aiai, it was at that momeut, and under 
cover of the smoke I shifted my position. ... On perceiving 
the rhinoceros go off apparently uninjured, my Somalis gave 
full vent to their disappointment, making extravagant gestures 
and using what sounded like bad language. The tracks we 5 
now followed were deep holes and furrows imprinted by the 
animals at full speed. We had not gone far before I again 
saw the larger of tlie two rhinoceroses standing broadside on, 
and quite motionless, under a bush which concealed the head. 
Giving my Somalis to understand that they must be quiet, I 10 
aimed once more at the animal’s shoulder, taking care that no 
twig was in the line of fire, knowing how easily a bullet may be 
deflected. My shot was followed by a cou})le of short, angry 
snorts, the stamp of heavy feet, and an appalling crashing. 
Another cautious advance on our part, and not far off I saw, 15 
near the centre of an open space, the smaller of the two beasts, 
but^iot the larger one. A shot delivered standing was followed 
by two shrill squeaks, as the animal tottered a few paces and 
fell over on its side. While I was reloading the Somalis had 
crept forward, and after peering over a low bush they executed 20 
a war-dance, for thei-e were the two rhinoceroses lying stone 
dead almost side by side. 

Century Magazine^ “ After Big Game in Africa.” 

parmission of Mesivs. Macmillan tfc Co., Ltd.'} 
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I MADE the acquaintance of Charles Reade after my return 
from the United States ; and I could not help feeling great 
admiration for the thorough manliness of his character. There 
was a rugged companionableness, if I may use such an expres- 
5 sion, about him which had a positive fascination in it. One 
could not imagine his doing a mean or ignoble thing. I can 
quite understand that he must have been very dear to those 
who were really admitted to his friendship. But his indomi- 
table pugnacity, his determination to resent every supposed 
10 offence, his intolerance of every adverse criticism — even the most 
considerate — and his immense self-conceit, made enemies for 
him everywhere. If a disparaging line appeared in a criticism 
of one of his books he was not satisfied until he had written a 
letter of denunciation to the editor of the puldication in which 
15 the obnoxious remark had appeared. I believe it is certain 
that he once condescended to the littleness of threatening the 
editor of a paper with the withdrawal of the advertisements of 
his novels unless an apology were offered for some depreciating 
criticism of one of his books. Where another author would 
20 have seen only some inferior person’s want (tf appreciation, 
Charles Reade saw the deadly hand of some malignant assassin. 

Justin McCarthy, " Reminiscences.” 
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* . . His name was Karl Steinmetz, and it is a name well known 
jn the government of Jver to this day. He was stout. He 
spoke jerkily, as stout men do when they ride, and when he 
had laughed his good-natured, half-cynical laugh, he closed his 
lips beneath a huge grey moustache. 5 

Evening was "drawing on. It was late in October, and a 
cold wind drove from the north-west across a plain which for 
sheer dismalness may give points to Sahara. So far as the eye 
could reach there was no habitation to break the line of 
horizon. A few stunted fir trees stood sparsely on the plain. 10 
The grass did not look good to eat, thougli the Cossack horses 
would no doubt have liked to try it. The road seemed to have 
been drawn by some Titan engineer with a ruler from horizon 
to horizon. 

Away to the south there was a forest of the same stunted 15 
pines, where a few charcoal-burners eked out a forlorn and 
obscure existence. There are a score of such settlements, such 
gloomy forests, dotted over this plain of Jver, which covers an 
area of nearly two hundred square miles. The remainder of it 
is pasture, wh#re miserable cattle and horses, many sheep and 20 
countless pigs, seek their meat pessimistically from God. 

{To be continued,) 
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{Continued.) 

Steinmetz looked round over this cheerless prospect with n 
twinkle of amused resignation in his eyes, as if this creation 
were a little practical joke which he, Karl Steininetz, appre- 
ciated at its proper worth. The whole scene was suggestive of 
5 immense distances, of countless miles in all directions — a 
suggestion not conveyed by any scene in England. In our 
crowded island we have no conception of a thousand miles. 
Few of us have travelled five hundred at a stretch. The land 
through which these tw^o men were riding is the home of great 
10 distances — Russia. 

The companion of Karl Steinmetz looked like an English- 
man. He was young, fair, and quiet. He looked like a 
youthful athlete from Oxford or Cambridge, a simple-minded 
youth who had jumped higher, or run quicker thau anybody 
15 else without conceit, taking himself, like St. Paid, as he foiind 
himself, and giving the credit elsewhere. And one finds that, 
after all, in this world of deceit, we are most of us what we 
look like. The man who rode beside Karl Steinmetz was 
exactly what he seemed. 

{To he continued,) 
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{Contin^tfd.') 

TIe was? the product of an English public school and univer- 
sity. He was, moreover, a modern product of those seats of 
.athletic exercise. He had little education and highly-developed 
muscles — that is to say, he was no scholar, but essentially a 
gentleman — a good enough education in its way. This young o 
man’s name was Paul Howard Alexis, and Fortune had made 
him a Russian prince. If, however, any one called him Prince, 
be blushed and became confused. 

“ What is that,” Steinnietz asked sharply, “ on the road 
in front ? ” 10 

“It looks like a horse,” Paul answered, “a strayed horse, 
for it has no rider.” 

They were going west, and what little daylight there was 
lived on the western horizon. The form of the horse, cut out 
in black against the sky, was weird and ghost-like. It was 15 
standing by the side of the road, apparently grazing. 

“ It has a saddle,” said Stcinmetz at length. 

The beast was evidently famishing, for as they came near 
it never ceased dragging the wizened tufts of grass up, root 
and all. 20 

“ What haVe we here ? ” exclaimed Steinmetz. 

The horse had a rider, but not in the saddle. One foot was 
caught in the stirrup, and as the beast moved on from tuft to 
tuft it dragged its dead master along the ground. 

* Henry Seton Merriman, “ The Sowers.” 
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Lucas Beaumanoir himself was affected by the mien and 
appearance of Rebecca. He was not a cruel, or even a severe 
man ; but by nature cold, and with a high, though mistaken, 
sense of duty, his heart had been gradually hardened by tlie 
5 ascetic life he pursued, the supreme power which he enjoyed, 
and the supposed necessity of subduing infidelity and eradi- 
cating heresy, which he conceived peculiarly incumbent on 
him. His features relaxed in their usual severity as he gazed 
upon the beautiful creature before him, alone, unfriended, and 
10 defending herself with so much spirit. He crossed himself 
twice, as doubting whence arose this unwonted softening of 
a heart, which on such occasions used to resemble in hardness 
the steel of his sword. At length he spoke — 

“ Damsel,” said he, “ if the pity I feel for thee arise from 
15 any practice thine evil arts have made on me, great is thy 
guilt. But I rather judge it the kinder feelings of nature, 
which grieves that so goodly a form should be a vessel of per- 
dition. Repent, my daughter — confess thy witchcrafts — turn 
thee from thy evil faith — embrace this holy emblem, and all 
20 shall yet be well with thee here and hereafter. In some sister- 
hood of the strictest order shalt thou have time for prayer and 
fitting penance. This do and live — what has the law of 
Moses done for thee, that thou shouldest die for it ? ” 

(^To he continued^ 
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{Continued.) 

“ It was the law of my fathers,” said Rebecca ; “ it was 
delivered in thunders and in storms upon the mountain of 
Sinai, in cloud and in fire. This, if ye are Christians, ye 
believe — it is, you say, recalled ; but so my teachers have not 
taught me.” 5 

“ Let our chaplain,” said Reaumanoir, “ stand forth, and 

tell this obstinate infidel ” 

“ Forgive the interruption,” said Rebecca, meekly ; “I am 
a maiden, unskilled to dispute for my religion, but I can die 
for it, if it be Cod’s will. Let me pray your answer to my 10 
demand of a champion.” 

“ Give me lier glove,” said Beaumanoir. “ This is indeed,” 
he continued, as he looked at the flimsy texture and slender 
fingers, “ a slight and frail gage for a purpose so deadly ! 
8eest thou, Rebecca, as this thin and light glove is to one 15 
of our heavy steel gauntlets, so is thy cause to that of the 
Temple, for it is our Order which thou hast defied.” 

“ Cast my innocence into the scale,” answered Rebecca, 
and the glove of silk shall outweigh the glove of iron.” 

“ Then thou dost persist in thy refusal to confess thy 20 
guilt, and in that bold challenge which thou hast made ? ” 

“ I do persifjt, noble sir,” answered Rebecca. 

“So be it then, in the name of Heaven,” said the Grand 
Master, “ and may God show the right I ” 

“ ximen,” replied the Preceptors around him, and the word 25 
wa^ deeply* echoed by the whole assembly. 

{To be continued.) 
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{Continued.^ 

“ JlRETiiTiP]N,” said Bcaiimaiioir, “ you arc aware that wc rnio-ht 
well have refused to this woman the benefit of the trial by com- 
bat — but though a Jewess and an unbeliever, she is also a 
stranger and defenceless, and God forbid that she should ask the 
5 benefit of our mild laws, and that it should be refused to lier. 
Moreover, we are knights and soldiers as well as men of religion, 
and shame it were to us, upon any pretence, to refuse proffcr(*d 
combat. Thus, therefore, stands the case : Rebecca, tlic 
daughter of Isaac of York, is, by frequent and suspicious 
10 circumstances, defamed of sorcery practised on the person of 
a noble knight of our holy Order, and hath challenged the 
combat in proof of her innocence. To whom, reverend 
brethren, is it your will that wn should deliver the gage (J 
battle, naming him, at the same time, our champion on the 
lo field ? ” 

“ To Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whom it chiefly concerns,” 
said the Preceptor of Goodalricke, “ and who, moreover, best 
knows how the truth stands in this matter.” 

“ But if,” said the Grand Master, “ our brother Brian be 
20 under the influence of a charm or a spell — we speak but for 
the sake of precaution, for to the arm of none of our holy 
Order would we more willingly confide this cause.” 

“ Reverend father,” answered the Preceptor of Goodalricke, 
“ no spell can affect the champion who comes forward to fight 
25 for the judgment of God.” 


Walter Scott, “ Ivanhoe.’ 
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Wj] arc getting ‘‘ forcignized ” rapidly. We are getting recon- 
ciled to halls and bedchambers with stone floors, that ring to 
the tread of one’s heels with a sharpness that is death to 
delicate nerves. We arc gettingiised to tidy, noiseless waiters, 
who glide hither and thither, and liover about your back and 5 
your elbows like butterflies, quick to comprehend orders, quick 
to All them; thankful for a gratuity without regard to the 
amount ; and always polite — never otherwi-se than polite. 
Tliat is the strangest curiosity jet — a really polite hotel waiter 
who isn’t an idiot. We are getting used to ice frozen by 10 
artificial process in ordinary bottles — the only kind of ice they 
have here. We are getting used to all these things ; but we 
are not getting used to carrying our own soap. We are 
sulHciently civilized to carry our own combs and tooth-brushes ; 
but this thing of having to ring for soap every time we wash 15 
is new to us, and not pleasant at all. We think of it just 
after we get our heads and faces thoroughly wet, or just when 
we think we have been in the bath-tub long enough, and then, 
of course, an annoying delay follows. These Marseillais 
make Marseillesa soap for all the world, but they never wash 20 
with their soap themselves. 

{To he continued.) 


M 
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{Continued,') 

We have learned to go through the lingering routine of the 
table d’hote with patience, with serenity, with satisfaction. 
We take soup ; then wait a few minutes for the fish ; a few 
minutes more and the plates are clianged, and the roast beef 
5 comes ; another change of plates and we take peas ; change 
again and take lentils ; change and take snail patties (I prefer 
grasshoppers) ; change and take roast chiciken and salad ; 
then strawberry pie and ice-cream ; then green figs, peai's, 
oranges, green almonds ; finally coffee. Wine with every 
10 course, of course, being in France. With such a cargo on 
board, digestion is a slow process, and we must sit long in 
the cool chambers and smoke — and read French newspapers, 
which have a strange fashion of telling a perfectly straight 
story till you get to the ‘‘ nub ” of it, and then a word drops 
15 in that no man can translate, and the story is spoiled.* An 
embankment fell on some Frenchmen yesterday, and the 
papers are full of it to-day — but whether^ those sufferers 
were killed, or crippled, or bruised, or only scared, is more 
than I can make out, and yet I would give anything to know. 

Makk Twain, “ The Innocents Abroad.” 
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SoMEiiSET, glass ill Iiaiid, contemplated the strange fanatic 
before him, and listened to his heated rhapsody with 
indescribable bewilderment. 

“ Sir,” he said — “ for I know not whether I should still 
address you as Mr. Jones.” 5 

“Jones, Breitmann, Higginbotham, Pumpernickel, by all 
or any of these ^ you may address me,” said the plotter ; “ for 
{^11 I have at some time borne. Yet that which I most prize, 
that which is most feared, hated, and obeyed, is not a name 
to be found in your directories ; it is not a name current in 10 
post offices and banks ; and indeed, like the celebrated clan 
McGregor, I may justly describe myself as being nameless by 
day. But,” he continued, rising to his feet, “ by night, and 
among my desperate followers, I am the redoubted Zero.” 

Somerset was unacquainted with the name, but he politely 15 
expressed his surprise and gratification. 

“ I am to understand,” he continued, “ that under this 
alias, you follow the profession of a dynamiter ? ” 

^I’he plotter had resumed his seat and now replenished the 
glasses. 20 

“ I do,” he said. “ In this dark period of time, a star — 
the star of dynamite — has risen for the oppressed ; and among 
those who practise its use, few have been more assiduous or 
more successful than I.” 


(7h be continued.') 
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(Continued.) 

“ I can imagine,” observed Somerset, “ that, from the 
sweeping consequences looked for, the career is not devoid 
of interest. You have, besides, all the entertainment of the 

game of hide-and-seek. But it would still seem to me -I 

f) speak as a layman — that nothing could be simpler or safer 
tlian to deposit an infernal machine and retire to an adjacent 
county to await the painful consequences.” 

‘‘ You speak, indeed,” returned the plotter, with some 
evidence of warmth — “ you speak, indeed, most ignorantly. 
10 Do you make nothing, then, of such a peril as we share at 
this moment ? Do you think it nothing to occupy a house 
like this one, mined, menaced, and, in a word, literally 
tottering to its fall ? ” 

“ Good God ! ” ejaculated Somerset. 

1 r> “ And when you speak of ease,” pursued Zero, “ in this 
age of scientific studies, you fill me with surprise. Are you 
not aware that chemicals are proverbially fickle as woman, And 
clockwork as capricious as the very devil ? Do you see upon 
my brow these furrows of anxiety ? Do you observe the 
20 silver threads that mingle with my hair ? Clockwork has 
stamped them on my brow — chemicals have sprinkled them 
upon my locks.” 


(To he contmued?) 
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‘‘ No, Mr. Somerset, you must not suppose the dynamiter’s 
life to be all ^old. On the contrary ; you cannot picture to 
yourself the bloodshot vigils and the staggering disappoint- 
ments of a life like mine. I have toiled, let me say, for 
nionths, up early and down late; my bag is ready, my 5 
clock set ; a daring agent has hurried with white face to 
deposit the instrument of ruin ; we await the fall of England, 
the massacre of thousands, the yell of fear and execration ; 
and lo ! a snap like that of a child’s pistol, an offensive smell, 
and the entire loss of so much time and plant ! What with lb 
the loss of plant and the almost insuperable scientific diffi- 
culties of the task, our D'iends in France are almost ready 
to desert the chosen medium. They propose, instead, to 
break up the drainage system of cities and sweep off whole 
populations with the devastating typhoid pestilence ; a tempt- 15 
in^ and a scientific project, I recognize its elegance ; but, 
sir, I have something of the poet in my nature ; something, 
possibly, of the tribune. And, for my small part, I shall 
remain devofed to that more emphatic, more striking, and 
(if you please) more popular method, of the explosive bomb.” 20 
Roisekt Louis Stevenson, “ The Dynamiter.” 
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It was a quarter-past ten o’clock bj the parlour time-piece 
when my father went oif to his room, and left Esther and 
myself together. We heard his slow steps dying away up the 
staircase, until the distant slamming of a door announced that 
5 he had reached his sanctum. The single lamp upon the table 
threw a weird, uncertain light over the old room, flickering 
upon the carved oak panelling, and casting strange fantastic 
shadows of the high-elbowed straiglit-backed armchairs upon 
the walls. My sister’s white, anxious face stood out in the 
10 obscurity with a startling exactness of profile like one of 
Eembrandt’s portraits. We sat opposite to e«ach other on 
either side of the table, with no sound breaking the silence 
save the measured ticking of the clock and the intermittent 
chirping of a cricket beneath the grate. There was something 
ir> awe-inspiring in the absolute stillness. The whistling of a 
belated peasant upon the high-road was a relief to us, and we 
strained our ears to catch the last of his notes as he plodded 
steadily homewards. At first we had made some pretencti — 
she of knitting, I of reading ; but we soon abandoned the 
20 useless deception, and sat uneasily waiting, starting and 
glancing at each other with questioning eyes '^vhenever the 
faggot crackled in the fire or a rat scampered behind the 
wainscot. 


{To he conimued). 
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(Continued') 

There was a heavy electrical feeling in the air, which weighed 
*iis down with a foreboding of disaster. I rose and flung the 
hall door open to admit the fresh breeze of the night. Ragged 
clouds swept across the sky, and the moon peeped out at times 
betw^ecii the hurrying fringes, bathing the wliole country-side 5 
in its cold white radiance. From wliere I stood in the door- 
way, I could see the edge of the Cloomber wood, though the 
house itself was only visibh; from a rising ground some distance 
off. At my sister’s suggestion we walked together, she with a 
shawl thrown over her head, as far as the summit of this 10 
elevation, and looked out in the direction of the Hall. There 
was no illumination of the windows to-night. From roof to 
basement not a light ttviiikled in any part of the great building. 

Its huge mass loomed up dark and sullen amid the trees which 
surrounded it, looking more like som<? giaut sarcophagus than 15 
a l^iinan habitation. To our overwrought nerves there was 
something of teiTor in its mere bulk and its silence. We stood 
for some time peering at it through the darkness, and then we 
made our wayjoack to the parlour again, where we sat waiting 
— waiting, we knew not for what, and yet with the absolute 20 
conviction that some terrible experience was in store for us. 

A. Conan Doyle, “The Mystery of Cloomber.” 
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The fiction of this period has one really great name, and one 
only. The author of “ Adam Bede ” stands on a literary level 
with Dickens and Thackeray. “ George Eliot,” as this author 
chooses to call herself, is undoubtedly a great writer. Her 
5 literary career began as a translator and an essayist. . . . She 
had mastered many sciences as well as literatures. Probably 
no other novel-writer, since novel-writing became a business, 
ever possessed anything like her scientific knowledge. Un- 
fortunately, her scientific knowledge “ o’er informed ” her later 
1(1 novels, and made them oppressive to readers who longed for 
the early freshness of “ Adam Bede.” George Eliot does not 
seem to have found out, until she had passed what is con- 
ventionally regarded as the age of romance, tliat she had in 
her, high above all her other gifts, the faculty of the novelist. 
15 When an author, who is not very young, mak^s a great hit at 
last, we soon begin to learn that he had already made many 
attempts in the same direction, and his ])ublishers lind an eager 
demand for the stories and sketches which, when they^first 
appeared, utterly failed to attract attention. But it does not 
'JO seem that Miss Marian Evans, as slie then was, ever published 
anything in the way of fiction previous to the sei*i(*s of sketches 
which appeared in BIcu'/cu'ood's 3I(f(/axine, and wx^re called 
Scenes of Clerical liife.” 

Justin McCarthy, “ A History of Our O^Yll Times.” 
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The Engliiud of our own days is so strong, and the S[)ain of 
our own days is so feeble, that it is not possible, without some 
reflection, to comprehend the full extent of the peril which 
England then ran from the power and ambition of Spain, or 
to appreciate the importance of that crisis in the history of the o 
world. We laid then no Indian or Colonial Empire save the 
feeble germs of our North Americ'an Settlements, which Raleigh 
and Gilbert had recently planted. Scotland was a separate 
kingdom ; and Ireland was then even a greater source of weak- 
ness, and a worse nest of rebellion than she has been in after It) 
times. Queen Elizabeth had found at her accession an en- 
cumbeivd I’evenue, a divided people, and an unsuccessful foreign 
war, in which the last remnant of our i)ossessions in France 
had been lost ; she had also a formidable ])re tender to her 
crown, whose interests were favoured by all the Roman Catholic ir> 
powers ; and even some of her subjects were w’arped by 
religious bigotry to deny her title, and to look upon her as an 
heretical usur])er. It is true that during the years of her 
reigJ wdiich had passed aw\ay before the attempted invasion of 
Id^s.s, siic had revived the commercial pi*osperity, the national 20 
spirit, and the national loyalty of England. But her resources, 
to cope with tllb colossal powder of Philip II., still seemed most 
scanty ; and she had not a single foreign ally, except the Dutch, 
who were themselves struggling hard, and, as it seemed, hope- 
lessly, to maintain their revolt against Spain. 2o 

Che AS V, “ Fifteen decisive Battles of the World.” 
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At a little distance from Sir Roger’s house, among the ruins 
of an old abbey, there is a long walk of aged elms, which are 
shot up so very high that, when one passes under them, the 
rooks and crows that rest upon the tops of them seem to be 
5 cawing in another region. I am very much delighted with 
this sort of noise, which I consider as a kind of natural prayer 
to that Being who supplies the wants of Ihs whole creation, 
and who, in the beautiful language of the Psalms, feedeth the 
young ravens that call upon him. I like this retirement the 
10 better because of an ill report it lies under of being haunted ; 
for which reason (as 1 have been told in the family) no living 
creature ever walks in it besides the chaplain. My good friend 
the butler desired me with a very grave face not to venture 
myself in it after sunset, for that one of the footmen had been 
15 almost frightened out of his wits by a spirit that appeared to 
him in the shape of a black horse without an head ; to which 
he added — that about a month ago one of the maids, coming 
home late that way with a pail of milk upon her head, lieard 
such a rustling among the bushes that she let it fall, 

20 I was taking a walk in this place last night between the 
hours of nine and ten, and could not but fancy it one of the 
most proper scenes in the world for a ghost to appear in. 

{To he continued,) 
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{Continued.) 

The ruins of the abbey are scattered on every side, and half 
covered with ivy and elder bushes, the harbour of several 
solitary birds which seldom make their appearance till the dusk 
of the eveiiin.iz:. The place was formerly a churchyard, and 
ha^ still several marks in it of graves and burying-places. 5 
There is such an echo among the ruins and vaults that, if you 
stamp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the sound 
repeated. At the same time the walk of elms, with the 
croaking of the ravens which from time to time are heard 
from the tops of them, looks exceedingly solemn and vener- 10 
able. These objects naturally raise seriousness and attention ; 
and w^hen night heightens the awfuiness of the place, and 
pours ouc her horrors upon everything in it, I do not at all 
wonder that w^eak minds hll it with spectres and apparitions. 

As I was walking in this solitude, where the dusk of the 15 
eveniiSg conspired with so many other occasions of terror, I 
observed a cow grazing not far from me, which an imagination 
that was apt to startle might easily have construed into a black 
horse without a "head ; and I dare say the poor footman lost 
his wits upon some such trivial occasion. 20 


Spectator. 
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Just lately Nature has been favouring us with almost ineessant 
rain for about three weeks. ... It is spoiling both ray clothes 
and my temper. The latter I can aflfoi’d, as I have a good 
supply of it, but it wounds me to the (juick to see my dear old 
5 hats and trousers sinking, prematurely worn and aged, beneath 
the cold world’s blasts and snows. 

There is my new spring suit. A beautiful suit it was, and 
now it is hanging up so bespattered with mud, I can’t bear to 
look at it. 

10 That was Jim’s fault, that was. I should never have gone 
out in it that night, if it had not been for him. I was just 
trying it on when he came in. He threw up his arms with a 
wild yell, the moment he caught sight of it. 

1 said : “ Does it fit all right behind ? ” 
lo “Spiffin, old man,” he replied. And then he wanted to 
know if I was coming out. I said “ no ” at first, but he ov(‘r- 
ruled me. He said that a man with a suit like that liad no 
right to stop indoors. “ Every citizen,” he said, “ owes a 
duty to the public. Each one should contribute to the gencT’al 
20 happiness, as far as lies in his power. Come out and give the 
girls a treat.” 

I said : “ Do you think it will really please ’em ? ” 

He said it would be like a day in the country to them. 

That decided me. It was a lovely evemng, and I went. 
25 When I got home, I undressed and rubbed myself down with 
whisky, put my feet in hot water, and a mustard plaster on my 
chest, had a basin of gruel, and went to bed. ^ These prompt 
and vigorous measures, aided by a strong constitution, were 
the means of ])reserving my life ; but as for the suit ! Well, 
30 it isn’t a suit, it’s a splash-board. 

Jerome K. Jerome, “ Idle ThoiightB of an Idle Fellow.” 
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The English race are reputed morose. I do not know that 
they have sadder brows than their neighbours of northern 
climates. They are sad by comparison with the singing and 
dancing nations : not sadder, but slow and staid, as finding 
their joys at home. They, too, believe that wdiere there is no b 
(njoyment of life, there can be no vigour and art in speech or 
thought ; tliat your imuTy heart goes all the way, your sad one 
tires in a mile. This , trait of gloom has been fixed on them 
by -French travellers, who, from Froissart, Voltaire, Le Sage, 
Alirabean, down to the lively journalists of the fulfil ffions, have 10 
spent their wit on the solemnity of their neighbours. The 
PVcnch say, “Gay conversation is unknown in their island. 
The Englishman finds no relief from reflection, except in 
reflection. When he wishes for amusement, he goes to work. 

His liilarity is like an attack of fever. Religion, the theatre, 15 
and the reading the books of his country, all feed and increase 
his natural melancholy. The police does not interfere with 
public diversions. It thinks itself bound in duty to respect 
the pleasures and rare gaiety of this inconsolable nation ; and 
their well-known courage is entirely attributable to their 20 
disgust of life.” 

I suppose their gravity of demeanour and their few words 
have obtained tSis reputation. A Yorkshire mill-owner told 
me he had travelled more than once all the way from London 
to Leeds, in a first-class compartment, with the same persons, 25 
and not a word was exchanged. 

* * Ralph Waldo Emerson, “ Eiiglisli Traits.” 
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The English are the worst linguists in the world. The French 
run them very close. Indeed, I am not sure to whicli of the 
two nations the prize vshould be awarded. I'or a true-born 
Frenchman, the world is divided into two parts — France, and 
5 the rest. He does not despise the peoples of the “ rest,” he 
does not hate them ; no, he rather likes them ; he thinks they 
are awfully funny, and he pities them from the bottom of his 
heart. For a true-born Briton, the world is composed of 
English people and “ foreigners ; ” he does not hate foreigners, 
1 0 he does not despise them ; but the idea that they might be 
compared to him is preposterous, too funny for words. The 
quiet way in which he takes it for granted that his superiority 
is acknowledged by every one is what makes him so irritating. 

One day an Englishman, on a visit to Paris with his 
15 daughter, was constantly referring to the French, in whose 
country he was staying, as “ foreigners,” and his daughter 
gently remarked to him : “But, father, we are ‘foreigners’ 
here, not the E’rench.” “ We ‘ foreigners I ’ ” replied the 
worthy father — “ not a bit of it ! we are English ! ” 

20 In the eyes of the average Englishman, the world should 
be English, and this is what helps him to make himself at 
home everywhere, in the four corners of the world. The 
possessions of the English are not only those spots which are 
marked in red in the maps of the world priblished in Great 
25 Britain, but also all those fashionable resorts which are every 
year frequented by the English. In fact, so English have 
many of these places become that I actually heard an English 
lady complaining that “ Homburg was sadly cverrun'^ with 
Germans ” last year. 

(JFo be continued.') 
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(Contimmh) 

I HAVE a little reminiscence which will illustrate the earnest- 
ness with ^^hich the French language is tauglit in English 
public schools. I was once asked to examine in French the 
boys of one of the nine great public schools of England. 
The whole day had to be devoted to the viva-voce cxaniina- 5 
tion of the different classes. During the interval I was 
invited by the headmaster to lunch with him. We spoke of 
the examination, and he asked me if I was satisfied with the 
result. ‘‘ AVell,” I said, “I am very much pleased, consider- 
ing that only two hours a week are devoted to the study of 10 
the French language. In the highest class I found boys who 
read French at sight quite easily, who knew their grammar 
well, and who can put a piece of English into a very decent 
piece of French. Of course, I find that they have great 
difficulty in speaking. But that is not surprising. However, 15 
among them I found a boy who spoke with an extremely good 
accent, and I was astonished to find that he had never been in 
France.” “ Oh ! ” said the headmaster ; Who is that boy ? ” 

I named him. “ Oh, I know,” he said, ‘‘ that boy is full of 
affe^Tation.” 20 

No wonder French is not spoken better in England ; no 
wonder the English are preceded in Continental Europe by 
their reputatioli for ignorance of foreign languages. In the 
dining-room of a hotel at Nice,, on a placard posted over the 
mantelpiece, you can read the following : “ Our English 25 
visitors are kindly requested to address the waiters and 
servants fh English, as their French is not generally 
understood.” 


Max O’Rell, “ Between Ourselves.’* 
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Thp: Oakland railway terminus, whence all the main lines 
start, does not own anything approaching to a platform. A 
yard with a dozen or more tracks is roughly asphalted, and the 
traveller laden with hand-bags skips merrily across the metals 
5 in search of his own particular train. The bells of half a 
dozen shimting engines are tolling suggestively in his ears. 
If he is run down, so much the worse for him. ‘‘ When the 
bell rings, look out for the locomotive.” Long use has made 
the nation familiar with trains to an extent wdiich God never 
10 intended. Women who in England would gather up their 
skirts and scud timorously over a level crossing in the country, 
here talk dress and babies under the very nose of the cow- 
catcher, and little children dally with the moving car in a 
manner horrible to behold. AVe pulled out at the insignificant 
1 5 speed of twenty-five miles fin hour through the streets of a 
suburb of fifty thousand, and in our progress among the carts 
and the children and the shop fronts slew nobody ; at which 
I was not a little disappointed. 

AVhen the negro porter bedded me up for the night^^and 
20 I had solved the problem of undressing while lying down, I 
was much cheered by the thought that if anything happened 
I should only have to stay where I was and wait till the 
kerosene lamps set the overturned car alight and burned me 
to death. It is easier to get out of a full theatre than to 
25 leave a Pullman in haste. 

Rudyaed Kipling, “ From Sea to Sea.” 

permission oj^ Mr. Endyard Kipliny and Messrs. Macmillan rf? C'o., Ltd.1 
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]\[y dkar Henley, — I am sitting on the cars with a party 
from Missouri going west for his health. Desolate fiat prairie 
lipon all hands. Here and there a herd of cattle, a yellow 
butterfly or two ; a patch of wild sunflowers ; a wooden house 
or two ; then a wooden church alone in miles of waste ; then 5 
a windmill to pump water. When we stop, which we do often, 
for emigrants and freight travel together, the whole plain is 
heard singing with cicadee. This is a pause, as you may see 
from the writing. What happened to the old pedestrian 
emigrants, what was the tedium suffered by the Indians and 10 
trappers of our youth, the imagination trembles to conceive. 
This is now Saturday, 28rd, and 1 have been steadily travel- 
ling since I parted from you at St. Pancras. It is a strange 
vicissitude from the Savile Club to this ; I sleep with a man 
from Pennsylvania who has been in the States Navy, and mess 1 5 
with him and the ^lissouri bird already alluded to. We have 
a tin jjtash -bowl among four. I wear nothing but a shirt and 
a pair of trousers, and I never button my shirt. When I land 
for a meal, I pass my coat and feel dressed. This life is to 
last till Friday ^r Sunday next. It is a strange affair to be 20 
an emigrant, as I hope you shall see in a future work. 

{To he continued.) 


w 
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{Continued.) 

I WONDER if this will be legible ; my present station on the 
waggon-roof, though airy compared to the cars, is both airy 
and insecure, I can see the track straight before and straight 
behind me to either horizon. Peace of mind I enjoy with 
5 serenity ; I am doing right ; I know" no one will think so ; 
and don’t care. My body, however, is all to w’histles ; I don’t 
eat ; but, man, I can sleep. The car in front of mine is 
chock full of Chinese. 

Monday . — What it is to be ill in an emigrant train let 
10 those declare who know. I slept none till late in the morning, 
overcome with laudanum, of which I had luckily a little 
bottle. All to-day I have eaten nothing, and only drunk two 
cups of tea, foi' each of which, on tlie pretext that the one 
was breakfast, and the other dinner, I w"as charged fifty cents. 
15 Our journey is through ghastly deserts, sage brush and alkali, 
and rocks without form or colour, a sad corner of the world. 
I confess I am not jolly, but mighty calm, in my distresses. 
My illness is a subject of great mirth to some of my-t/cllow- 
travellers, and I smile rather sickly at their jests. 

20 We arc going along Bitter Creek just now, a place in- 
famous in the history of emigration, a place shall remember 
myself among the blackest. I hope I may get this posted at 
Ogden, Utah. 

R. L. S. 

Sidney Codvin, “ The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

iBy perrtiisHon of Messrs. Methuen Cb., Ltd.'} 
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As we read in these delightful volumes of the TatUr and 
Spectator the past age returns, the England of our ancestors is 
revivified. The Maypole rises in the Strand again in London ; 
the churches are thronged with daily worshippers ; the hcciux 
are gathering in the coffee-houses ; the gentry are going to 5 
the Drawing-room ; The ladies are thronging to the toy-shops ; 
the chairmen are jostling in the streets ; the footmen are 
running with links before the chariots, or fighting round the 
theatre doors. In the country we see the young Squire riding 
to Eton with his servants behind him, and Will Wimble, the 10 
friend of the family, to see him safe. To make that journey 
from the S(iuire’s and back, Will is a week on horseback. The 
coach takes five days between London and Bath. If my Lady 
comes to towm in her post-chariot, her people carry pistols to 
fire a salute on Captain Macheath if he should appear, and 15 
her cttSriers ride ahead to prepare her apartments at the great 
caravanserais on the road ; Boniface receives lier under the 
creaking sign of the ‘‘ Bell ” or the ‘‘ Ram,” and he and his 
chamberlains bow her up the great stair to the state apart- 
ments, while her carriage rumbles into the courtyard. 20 

{To he contimied,') 
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The curate is taking his pipe in tlie kitchen, wliere tlie 
Captain’s man — having hung up his master’s half-pike — is at 
his bacon and eggs, bragging of Ramil ics and ATalplaquet to 
the townsfolk, who have their club in the chimney-corner. 

5 The Captain is ogling the chambermaid in the wooden 
gallery, or bribing her to know who is the pretty young 
mistress that has come in the coach. The pack-horses are in 
the great stable, and the drivers and ostlers carousing in the 
tap. And in Mrs. Landlady’s bar, over a glass of strong 
10 waters, sits a gentleman of military appearance, who travels 
with pistols, as all the rest of the world does, and has a rattling 
grey mare in the stable which will be saddled and away with 
its owner half an hour before the “ Fly ” sets out. And some 
five miles on the road, as the “Exeter Fly” comes *j^}gling 
15 and creaking onwards, it will suddenly be brought to a halt 
by a gentleman on a grey mare, with a black vizard on his 
face, who thrusts a long pistol into the coach window, and bids 
the company to hand out their purses. 

Thackeray, “ English Humourists.” 
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A'r liiBt lie licard a rustle of the fallen leaves ; he shrank closer 
and closer into the darkness of the bank. Then swift light 
steps — not down the path, from above, but upward, from below ; 
his heart beat quick and loud. And in another half-minute a 
man came in sight, within three yards of Frank’s hiding-place. 5 
Frank sprang out instantly. Amyas saw his bright blade 
glance in the clear October moonlight, 

“ Stand in the qm^en’s name ! ” 

The man drew a pistol from under his cloak, and fired full 
in bis face. Had it, happened in these days of detonators, 10 
Frank’s chance bad been small ; but to get a ponderous wheel- 
lock under weigh was a longer business, and before the fizzing 
of the flint had ceased, Frank had struck aside the pistol with 
his rapier, and it exploded harmlessly. The man instantly 
dashed the weapon in his face and closed. 15 

The blow, luckily, did not take cfl’ect on that delicate fore- 
head, but struck him on the shoulder : nevertheless, IVank, 
who with all his grace and agility was as fragile as a lily, 
staggered, and lost his guard, and before he could recover him- 
self, Amyas saw a dagger gleam, and two, three blows lierccly 20 
repeapl^d. 

Mad with fury, lie was with them in an instant. They 
were sculHing together so closely in the shade that he was 
afraid to use liis sword point, but with the hilt he dealt a 
single blow full on the ruffian’s cheek. It was enough ; with 25 
a hideous shriek, the fellow rolled over at his feet, aud Amyas 
set his foot ou him, in act to run him through. 

^ Stop !• stay ! ” screamed Frank ; “ it is Eustace, our cousin 
Eustace I ” 


(To le continued,) 
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Amyas sprang towards him ; but Frank waved him off. 

“ It is nothing — a scratch. He has papers : I am sure of 
it. Take them, and for God’s sake let him go ! ” 

“ Yillain ! give me your papers I ” cried Amyas, setting 
5 his foot once more on the writhing Eustace, whose jaw was 
broken. 

“ You struck me foully from behind,” moaned he. 

“ Hound, do you think I dare not strike you in front ? 
Give me your papers, letters, whatever you carry ; or as I live, 
10 I will cut off your head, and take them myself, even if it cost 
me the shame of stripping your corpse.” 

Eustace was usually no craven, but he was cowed. 
Between agony and shame, he had no heart to resist. 
Martyrdom, which looked so splendid when consummated 
15 sehn Jes regies on Tower Hill, before a pitying or scoffing 
multitude, looked a dirty, ugly business there in the dark 
forest ; and as he lay, a stream of moonlight bathed his mighty 
cousin’s broad clear forehead, and liis terrible blade. He 
shuddered, pulled a packet from his bosom, and threw it from 
20 him, murmuring : “I have not given it.” 

“ Swear to me that these are all the papers which you have. 
Swear on your soul, or you die ! ” 

Eustace swore. 

“ Tell me, who are your accomplices ? ” 

25 “ Never ! ” said Eustace. “Cruel 1 have you not degraded 

me enough already ? ” and the wretched young man burst 
into tears, and hid his bleeding face in his hands. ^ , 

One hint of honour made Amyas as gentle as a lamb. He 
lifted Eustace up, and bade him run for his life. 

Charles Kingsley, “ Westward Ho.” 
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Journeying northward lately,-! could not resist going some 
few miles out of my road to look upon the remains of an old 
great house with which I had been impressed in my infancy. 

I was apprised that the owner had lately pulled it down ; still 
I had a vague notion that it could not all have perished — 5 
that so much solidity with magnificence could not have been 
crushed all at ouce into the mere dust and rubbish which I 
found it. The work of ruin had proceeded with a swift hand 
indeed, and the demolition of a few weeks had reduced it to — 
an antiquity. 10 

I was astonished at the indistinction of everything. AVhere 
had stood the great gates ? What bounded the courtyard ? 
Whereabout did the outhouses commence ? A few bricks 
only lay as representatives of that which was so stately and 
so spacious. 1 5 

Death does not shrink up his human victim at this rate. 
The burnt ashes of a man weigh more in proportion. 

Had I seen these brick-and-mortar knaves at their process 
of destruction, at tlie plucking of every panel I should have 
felt the varlets at my heart. I should have cried out to them 20 
to spare a plank at least out of the cheerful storeroom, in 
whose hot winJow-seat I used to sit and read Cowley, with 
the grass-plot before, and the hum and flappings of that one 
solitary wasp that ever haunted it about me — it is in mine 
ears now, as oft as summer returns. 25 

CuARLES Lamb, “ Essays of Eiia.” 
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Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but as it is our 
usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever is too 
dear for us, so we have done with this, and turned it all into 
what is generally called repartee, or being smart ; just as when 
o an expensive fashion comes up, those who are not able to 
reach it, content themselves with some paltry imitation. It 
now passes for raillery to run a man down in discourse, to put 
him out of countenance, and make him ridiculous ; sometime*'^ 
to expose the defects of his person or understanding ; on all 
10 which occasions he is obliged not to be angry, to avoid the 
imputation of not being able to take a jest. It is admirable 
to observe one who is dexterous at this art, singling out a 
weak adversary, getting the laugh on his side, and then carry- 
ing all before him. The French, from whence we borrow tlie 
15 w^ord, have a quite different idea of the thing, and so had w’e 
in the politer ages of our fathers. Raillery was to say some- 
thing that at first appeared a reproach or reflection, but, by 
some turn of wit, unexpected and surprising, ended always 
in a compliment, and to the advantage of the person Hf was 
20 addressed to. And surely, one of the best rules in conversa- 
tion is never to say a thing which any of the company can 
reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid ; •nor can there 
anything well be more contrary to the ends for which people 
meet together, than to part unsatisfied with each other or 
25 themselves. 


SWIB*-.’. 
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It was the uiireproducible slid r, as lie said this was his “ fy-ist ” 

• visit to England, that told me he was a New-Yorker from New 
York ; and when, in the course of our long, lazy journey west- 
ward from Waterloo, be enlarged upon the beauties of his city, 

I, ])rofessing ignorance, said no word. He had, amazed and 5 
delighted at the man’s civility, given the London porter a 
shilling for carrying his bag nearly lifty yards ; he had 
thoroughly investigated the lirst-elass lavatory compartment 
which tlie Ijoiidoii and South-Western sometimes supply with- 
out extra charge ; and now, half-awed, half-contemptuous, but 10 
wholly interested, he looked out upon the ordered English 
landscape wrapped in its Sunday peace, while I watched the 
wnnder grow upon his face. Why were the carriages so short 
and stilted ? AVhy had every other freight car a tarpaulin 
dravrtf* over it ? AVhat wages would an engineer get now ? 15 
VVdiere was the swarming population of England he had read 
so much about ? What was the rank of all those men on 
bicycles along the roads ? When were we due at l^lymouth ? 
i^To he con turned.) 
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I told Rim all I knew, and very much that I did not. He 
was going to Plymouth to assist in a consultation upon a 
fellow-countryman who had retired to a place called The . 
Hoe — was that up-town or down-town ? — to recover from 
5 nervous dyspepsia. Yes, he was a doctor by profession, and 
how any one in England could retain any nervous disorder 
passed his comprehension. Never had he dreamed of an 
atmosphere so soothing. Even the deep rumble of London 
traffic was monastical by comparison with some cities he could 
10 name ; and the country — why, it was Paradise. A con- 
tinuance of it, he confessed, would drive him mad ; but for 
a few months it was the most sumptuous rest cure in his 
knowledge. 

“ ril come over every year after this,” he said, in a burst 
15 of delight, as we ran between two ten-foot liedges of pink and 
white may. “ It’s seeing all the things JVe ever read about. 
Of course it doesn’t strike you that w^ay. Hello ! what’s up ? ” 
The train stopped in a blaze of sunshine at Framlyn^tfhme 
Admiral, which is made up entirely of the name-board, two 
iJO platforms, and an overhead bridge, without even the usual 
siding. I had never known the slowest of Ideals stop here 
before ; but on Sunday all things are possible to the London 
and South-Western. 

Run YARD Kipling, “ The Bay’s Work.” 

IBy permission of Mr. liudyard Kipling and Messrs. Macmillan <& Co.* Lid.] 
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Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more man’s 
nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out : for as for 
the first wrong, it doth but olfend the law, but the revenge of 
•that WTong putteth the law out of office. Certainly, in taking 
revenge a man is but even with his enemy ; but in passing it 5 
over, he is superior ; for it is a prince’s part to pardon ; and 
Solomon, I am sure, saitli, “ It is the glory of a man to pass 
by an offence.” That which is past is gone and irrevocable, 
and wise men have enough to do with things present and to 
come ; therefore they do but trifle with themselves that labour 10 
in past matters. There is no man doth a wrong for the wrong’s 
sake, but thereby to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or 
honour, or the like ; therefore why should I be angry with a 
man for loving himself better than me ? And if any man 
should do wrong merely out of ill-nature, why, it is but like 15 
the thorn or brier, which prick and scratch because they can 
do no other. The most tolerable sort of revenge is for those 
wrongs which there is no law to remedy ; but then, let a man 
take n^d the revenge be such as there is no law to punish, else 
a man’s enemy is still beforehand, and it is tw^o for one. Some, 20 
when they take revenge, are desirous the party should know 
wffience it cometh. This is the more generous ; for the delight 
seemeth to be not so much in doing the hurt as in milking the 
party repent : but base and crafty cowards arc like the arrow 
that flieth in the dark. 25 


Bacon, “ Essays.’ 
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The words, classical and romantic^ alt hough, like many other 
critical expressions, sometimes abused by those who have 
understood them too vaguely or too absolutely, yet define two 
real tendencies in the history of art and literature. l"sed in 
5 an exaggerated sense, to express a greater opposition between 
those tendencies than really exists, tln^y have at times tendei] 
to divide people of taste into opposite camps. But in that 
House Beaut if td^ wliicii the creative minds of all generations 
arc always building together, for the refreshment of the human 
10 spirit, these oppositions cease ; and the hderpreier of the 
House Beaut if id, the true lesthetic critic, uses these divisions, 
only so far as they enable him to enter into the peculiarities of 
the objects with which he has to do. The term classical, fixed 
as it is to a well-defined literature and a well-defined group in 
lo art, is clear indeed ; but then it has often been used in a hard 
and merely scholastic sense, by the praisers of what is old and 
accustomed, at the expense of what is new, by critics who 
would never have discovered by thenis(;1ves the charm of any 
work, whether new or old, who value what is old, in afu- and 
20 literature, for its accessories, and chiefly for the conventional 
autliority that has gatbei*ed about it — people who would never 
really have been made glad by any Venus fresh-risen from the 
sea, and who praise the Venus of old Greece and Borne, only 
because they fancy her grown now into something staid and 
25 tame. 


(To he continued.') 
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{Continued.) 

AxD-as the term, ckmsical^ has been used in a too absolute, and 
therefore in a misleading sense, so the term romantic has been 
used miicli too vaguely, in various accidental senses. The 
sense in wliicli Scott is called a romantic writer is chiefly this, 
that, in opposition to the literary tradition of the last century, 5 
he loved strange adventure, and sought it in the Middle Age. 
Much later, in a Yorkshire village, the spirit of romanticism 
bore a more characteristic fruit in the work of a young girl, 
Emily Erontih the romance of Wathcring Heights; the figures 
of llareton Earnshaw% of Catherine Innton, and of Heathcliffe 10 
— tearing open Catkerinc’s grave, that he may really lie beside 
her in death — figures so passionate, yet woven on a background 
of delicately beautiful moorland scenery, being typical examples 
of that spirit. ... In Germany and France, within the last 
hundred years, the term has been used to describe a particular 15 
school of writers ; and consequently, when Heine criticizes the 
Romantic School in Germany — that movement which culmi- 
nated in Goethe’s Gdtz von Berlichingen ; or when Theophile 
Gautier criticizes the romantic movement in France, where, 
indeed, it bore its most characteristic fruits, and its day is 20 
hardly yet over ; where, by a certain audacity, or bizarrerie of 
motive, united with faultless literary execution, it still shows 
itself in imaginative literature, they use the word, with an 
exact sense of special artistic qualities indeed ; but nevertheless, 
with a limited tipplication to the manifestation of those qualities 25 
at a particular period. But the romantic spirit is, in reality, 
an ever-present, an enduring principle in the artistic tem- 
perament ; and the qualities of thought and style which that, 
anfl other ■similar uses of the word romantk really indicate, are 
indeed but symptoms of a very continuous and widely-working 30 
influence. 


Walter Pater, “ Appreciations.” 


{^8 y permission of Messrs. Macmillan Co., Ltd.'\ 
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‘‘ Good sir, or madam — as it may be — we most willingly 
embrace the offer of your friendship. We have long known 
your excellent qualities. We have wished to have you nearer 
to us ; to hold you within the very innermost fold of our 
5 hearfc. We can have no reserve towards a person of your 
open and noble nature. The frankness of your humour suits 
us exactly. We have been long looking for such a friend. 
Quick, let us disburthen our troubles into each other’s bosom 
— let us make our single joys shine by reduplication. But 
10 yap, yap, yap ! what is this confounded cur ? he has fastened 
his tooth, which is none of the bluntest, just in the fleshy part 
of my leg.” 

“ It is my dog, sir ; you must love him for my sake. Here, 
Test— Test-Test I ” 

15 “ But he has bitten me.” 

“Ay, that he is apt to do, till you are better acquainted 
with him. I have had him for three years. He nevcc bites 
me.” 

Yap, yap, yap ! — “ He is at it again.” 

20 “ Oh, sir, you must not kick him. He does,, not like to be 

kicked. I expect my dog to be treated with all the respect due 
to myself.” 


(^To le continued,') 
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{Ooniimied.) 

But do you always take him out with you when you go 
. a friendship-hunting ? ” 

“ Invariably. ’Tis the sweetest, prettiest, best-conditioned 
animal. I call him my the touchstone by which to try 
a friend. No one can properly be said to love me, who does 5 
not love him.” 

“ Excuse us, dear sir — or madam, aforesaid — if upon 
further consideration we are obliged to decline the otherwise 
invaluable offer of your friendship. We do not like dogs.” 

“Mighty w’ell, sir — you know the conditions — you may 10 
have worse offers. Come along, Test.” 

The above dialogue is not so imaginary, but that, in the 
intercourse of life, we have had frequent occasions of break- 
ing off an agreeable intimacy by reason of these canine 
appendages. They do not always come in the shape of dogs ; 15 
tliey sometimes wear the more plausible and human character 
of kifisSfolk, near acquaintances, my friend’s friend, his partner, 
his wife, or his children. We could never yet form a friend- 
ship — not to speak of more delicate correspondence — however 
much to our taste, without the intervention of some third 20 
anomaly, some impertinent clog affixed to the relation — the 
understood dog in the proverb. 

Chaeles Lamb, Essays of Elia.’* 
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In Warsaw, capital of Poland — once a gay city, now a city of 
terror — the revolt against the autocracy of the Czar and 
the bureaucracy of his government is in the stage of red 
riot. Bombs, revolver firing, murders with mutilation are 
T) the rule. Russian soldiers are everywhere. Each few yards 
a white-bloused, flat-capped, bronzed and brutal soldier is 
standing with fixed bayonet. Do not put your hand hurriedly 
into your pocket, or cold steel may seek a sudden way through 
your ribs : your action is too much like the drawing of a 
10 revolver. Mounted grim and fierce-visaged Cossacks, with 
guns poised on thighs, patrol the streets. 

But more soldiers are killed tlian civilians. As though 
from the earth spring men wdth bludgeons and I’evolvers. 
Bang ! Bang ! a spray of blood, and three men wearing the 
lo uniform of Russia are sprawling dead on the ground. A bomb 
is thrown, and the body of a high military official is rent into 
an unrecognizable pulp. The assassins escape. They always 
do. Though murder stalks the narrow streets, nobody checks 
its path. The police are demoralized. No w^ondef,^wben 
20 twenty of their number have their brains battered out with 
bludgeons in a day. They have pleaded with the authorities 
to be allowed to resign. Refused ; but now each policeman 
walks his beat with armed soldiers on either side and a 
soldier behind. There are innumerable arrests, but generally 
25 of the wrong people. 


John Fosteb Fraser, ‘ Red Russia.’ 
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W/\x-r.iaHTS, though we are accuetoined to overlook the 
,fact, and rank them with ordinary commonplaces, are true 
fairy tapers — a white metamorphosis from the flowers, crowned 
Avith the most intangible of all visible mysteries — fire. 

Then thc're is honey, which a Greek poet would have called 5 
the sister of wax- -a thing as beautiful to eat as the other 
is to look upon. What two extraordinary substances to be 
made, by little winged creatures, out of roses and lilies I 
What a singular and lovely energy in nature to impel those 
little creatures thus to fetch out the sweet and elegant pro- 10 
perties of the coloured fragrances of the garden, and serve 
them up to us for food and light ! Honey to eat and waxen 
tapers to eat it by ! What more graceful repast could be 
imagined on one of the fairy tables made by Vulcan, which 
moved of their own accord, and came gliding, Avhen he wanted 15 
a luncheon, to the side of Apollo ; the honey golden as his 
lyre, Ad the wax fair as his shoulders. Depend upon it, 
he has eaten of it many a time, chatting with Hebe before 
some Olympian concert ; and as he talked in an undertone, 
fervid as the btes, the bass strings of his lyre murmured an 20 
acco mpanim ent . 

Leigh Hunt. 


o 
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Then, on tlie top of the Old Testament prize, came the match 
with neckties, which was rather a rum matcli. Both Bray 
and Corkey used to be awfully swagger about neckties, and 
each fancied his own. So one bet the other half a crown 
5 he would wear a different necktie every day for a month. 
The month being June, that meant thirty different neckties 
eacli, and the chap who wore the best neckties would win. 
A fellow called Fowie was judge, as being a son of an artist ; 
and neither Bray nor Corkey was allowed to buy a single 
10 new tie or add to the stock he had in his box. At the end 
of a fortnight they stood about equal, though Corkey ’s ties 
were rather more artistic than Bray’s, which were chiefly 
yellow and spotted. Bat then came an awful falling away, 
and some of the affairs they wore were simply weird. The 
15 test of these was if the tie passed in class. Then the terms 
of the match were altered, and they decided to go on wearing 
different things, till one or other was stopped by a ^master. 
Any concern not noticed was considered a necktie ‘^in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term,” as Fowie put it. At the 
20 end of the fourth week Corkey came out in an umbrella cover 
done in a sailor’s knot, but nobody spotted it ; and the next 
day Bray wore a bit of blue ribbon off a chocolate box, which 
also passed. 


(To he continued,) 
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{Continued.') 

Thkv strn^<^led ou in this sort of way till Hray <<ot bowled 
over. I think Corkey was wearing a yard-measure dipped in 
red ink that morning, but it looked rather swagger than not. 
Class was just ended, wlieu old Briggs, of all people — a man 
who wore two pairs of spectacles very often — said to Bray — 5 

“ What is that round your neck, boy ? ” 

My tie, sir.” " 

Then Briggs said— 

‘‘ Is it, sir ? liCt me see it, please. I have noticed an in- 
creasing disorder about your neck arrangements for a week 10 
past. V'ou insult me and you insult the class by appearing here 
ii> these ridiculous ties.” 

“It shan’t happen again, sir,” said Bray, trying to edge 
out of the class-room. 

“No, Bray, it shall not,” said old Briggs. “Bring me that 15 
thing at once, please.” 

Bmy handed it up, and Briggs examined it as if it was a 
botanical specimen or something. 

“This,” he announced, “is not a necktie at all. You are 
wearing a piece of Brussels carpet, boy, a fragment of the new 20 
carpet laid do^n yesterday in the Doctor’s study. You will 
kindly take it to him immediately, say who sent you, and state 
the purpose to which you were putting it.” 

So Bray, by the terms of the match, lost, and Corkey won 
wMi the yard-measure.^ 25 

Edein Phillpotts, “ The Human Boy.” 

{By permission of Mr. J-Mcii Fhillpotts and Messrs. Methuen & Co,, Lid.1 
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What is to be thought of her ? What is to be thought of the 
poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests of Lorraine, that 
— like the shepherd boy from the lulls and forests of Juda3a — 
rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety of deep pastoral 
5 solitudes, to a station in the van of armies, and to the more 
perilous station at the right hand of kings ? The Hebrew boy 
inaugurated his patriotic mission by an act, by a victorious act, 
such as no man could deny. But so did the girl of Ijorraiiie, 
if we read her story as it was read by those who saw her 
10 nearest. Adverse armies bore witness to the boy as no pre- 
tender ; but so they did to the gentle girl. Judged by the 
voices of ail who saw them from a station of good-will, both 
were true and loyal to any promises involved in their first acts. 
Enemies it was that made the difference between their subse- 
15 quent fortunes. The boy rose to a splendour and to a noonday 
prosperity, both personal and public, that rang through the 
records of his people, and became a by-word amongst his pos- 
terity, until the sceprre was dex>arting from Judah. The poor, 
forsaken girl, on the contrary, drank not herself from tlfitit cup 
20 of rest which she had secured for France. She never sang 
together with the songs that rose in her native Domremy as 
echoes to the departing steps of invaders. She mingled not 
in the festal dances at Yaucouleurs which celebrated in rapture 
the redemption of France. No ! for her voice was then silent ; 
25 no ! for her feet were dust. 

(To be cotitinv,eclT) 
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{^Confinued.) 

Pfre, innocent, noble-minded trirl ! whom, from earliest youth 
ever I belii^ved in as full of truth and self-sacrifice, this was 
among the strongest pledges for iJu/ truth, that never once — no, 
not for a moment of weakness — didst thou revel in the vision 
of coronets and honours from man. (A)ronets for thee ! Oh no I o 
Honours that come when all is over, are for those that share thy 
blood. Daughter of Domremy, when the gratitude of thy king 
shall awaken, thou wilt be sleeping the sleep of the dead. Call 
her, King of Prance, but she will not hear thee. Cite her by the 
a^iaritors to come and receive a robe of honour, but she will 10 
be found m ronfidnare. When the thunders of universal 
Pran(*e, as even yet may happen, shall proclaim the grandeur 
of the poor shepherd girl that gave up all for her country, thy 
ear, young shepherd girl, will have been deaf for five centuries. 

To suiter and to do, that was thy portion in this life ; that 1 o 
was thy destiny ; and not for a moment was it hidden from 
thyself. Life, thou saidst, is short ; and the sleep which is in 
the grave is long ; let me use that life, so transitory, for the 
glory of those heavenly dreams destined to comfort the sleep 
which is so long ! 20 


De Quincey, “ Joan of Arc.’ 
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Yariocs works in green and white appear from time to time 
on the walls of the Academy, like the Alps indeed, but so 
frightfully like, that we shudder and sicken at the sight of 
them, as we do when our best friend shows us into his dining- 
5 room, to see a portrait of himself, which “ everybody thinks 
very like.” We should be glad to sec fewer of these, for 
Switzerland is quite beyond the power of any but first-rate 
men, and is exceedingly bad practice for a rising artist ; but, 
let us express a hope that Alpine scenery will not continue to 
10 be neglected as it has been, by those who alone are capable of 
treating it. We love Italy, but we have had rather a surfeit 
of it lately — too many peaked caps and flat-headed pines. We 
should be very grateful to Harding and Stanfield if they would 
refresh us a little among the snow, and give us what we believe 
15 them capable of giving us, a faithful expression of Alpine 
ideal. We are well aware of the pain inflicted on an artist’s 
mind by the proponderance of black, and white, and green, 
over more available colours ; but there is neverthe^s in 
Alpine scenery, a fountain of feeling yet unopened, a chord yet 
20 untouched by art. It will be struck by the first man who can 
separate what is national in Switzerland, from^^what is ideal. 
We do not want chalets and three-legged stools, cow-bells, and 
buttermilk. We want the pure and holy hills, treated as a link 
between heaven and earth. 


Ruskin, “ Modern Painters.” 
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I do not consider myself as having to do with the ordinary 
critics of the Press. Their writings are not the guide, but the 
expression of public opinion. A writer for a newspaper 
naturally and necessarily endeavours to meet, as nearly as ho 
can, the feelings of the majority of his readers ; his bread 5 
depends on his doing so. Precluded by the nature of his 
occupations from gaining any knowledge of art, he is sure that 
he can gain credit* for it by expressing the opinions of his 
readers. He mocks the picture which the public pass, and 
bespatters with his praise the canvas which a crowd concealed lO 
from him. 

Writers like the present critic . . . deserve more respect — 
tlip respect due to honest, hopeless imbecility. There is some- 
thing exalted in the innocence of their feeble-mindedness ; one 
cannot suspect them of partiality, for it implies feeling ; nor 1 5 
of prejudice, for it implies some previous acquaintance with 
their subject. I do not know that even in this age of char- 
latanry, I could point to a more barefaced instance of impos- 
ture fftian the insertion of these pieces of criticism in a 
repectable periodical. We are not insulted with opinions on 20 
music from persons ignorant of its notes ; nor with treatises 
on philology hj persons unacquainted with the alphabet ; but 
here is page after page of criticism, which one may read from 
end to end, looking for something which the writer knows, and 
finding nothing. 


Euskin, “ Modern Painters.” 
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A LIFE of slothful ease, a life of that peace which springs 
merely from lack either of desire or of power to strive after 
great things, is as little worthy of a nation as of an individual. 
I ask only that what eveiy self-respecting American demands 
5 from himself and from his sons, shall be demanded of the 
American nation as a whole. Who among you would teach 
your sons that ease, that peace is to be the first consideration 
in their eyes — to be the ultimate goal after which they strive ? 
You men of Chicago have made this great city, you men of 
10 Illinois have done your share, and more than your share, in 
making America great, because you neither preach nor practice 
such a doctrine. You work yourselves, and you bring np yonr 
sons to work. If you are rich and are worth your salt, you 
will teach your sons that though they may liave leisure, it is 
15 not to be spent in idleness ; for wisely used leisure merely 
means that those who possess it, being free from the mi^essity 
of working for their livelihood, are all the more bound to 
carry on some kind of non-remunerative work in science, in 
letters, in art, in exploration, in historical resGNarch — work of 
20 the type we most need in this country, the successful carrying 
out of which reflects most honour upon the nation. 

{JFo he contiaued.) 
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{Continued.) 

We do not admire the man of timid peace. We admire the 
* man ^vho embodies victorious effort ; the man who never 
wrongs his neighbour, who is prompt to help his friend, but 
who has those virile qualities necessary to win in the stern 
battle of actual life: It is hard to fail, but it is worse never 5 
to have tried to succeed. In this life we get nothing save by 
effort. Freedom from effort in the present merely means that 
there has been stored up effort in the past. A man can be 
freed from the necessity of work only by the fact that he or 
his fatiicrs before him have worked to good purpose. If the 10 
freedom thus purchased is used aright, and the man still does 
actual work, though of a different kind, whether as a writer or 
a general, whether in the field of politics or in the field of 
exploi^tion and adventure, he shows he deserves his good 
fortune. But if he treats this period of freedom from the 15 
need of actual labour as a period, not of preparation, but of 
mere enjoymei^), he shows that he is simply a cumberer of the 
earth’s surface, and he surely unfits himself to hold his own 
with his fellows if the need to do so should rise again. 

Theodore Koosevelt, “The Strenuous Life.” 
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intervening* words of the text. 

Quotations from text in black type connected by . . . exclude the 
intervening words of the text. 

The sign = after black type quotations from the text means : 
“ Translate as if the text were.” 


I. 

3. camel driver, chatmlier. 


II. 

2. waiting = ready. 

10. grew so zealously angry, se mit tellement en coUre. 


III. 


L Achilles, Achille. 

11. it is well with him = he is not 
to be pitied {d plaindre), 

12, Troy, Troie, 


14. who kept our city safe, qui 

veillait d la siXret 4 de notre ville, 

20. Patroclus, Patrocle^ 


IV. 


4. there is no profit in lamenta- 
tion, il ne nous profite pas de nous 
lamenter. 

6 . Zeus, Z^us, 

8. taking out of both, en puiscmt 
dans les deu^. 


9. Peleus, P 4 Ue, 

16. Phi ygia, la. Phrygia. 

21. lies unhonoured, resU sans 
honneur. 
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V. 


6 . held 4iis peace, se i 9 . Idaeus, 

9. waggon, charrette. 19. be not wroth, ne te courrouce 

I pas. 


VI. 


5. who. What relative ? 

5. Arian, arieii. 

15. Remigius, Bemi. 

19. which might still stand in 


the way of, qiii pouvaient encore 
entravcr. 

20. removed, dissipies. 

21. alike . . . or, aussi . . . qps, 
21. prepared = ready. 


VII. 


3. which has passed over male 
attire, q:ui s'est op^H dans les vCde- 
nients d'hommo. 

II. of the hunting-field, de la 

chasse d courre. 


14. to need. Care I No infin. 
in French. 

17. faced with, d revers de. 

17. trimmed with, ga 7 mi de. 


VIII. 


5. trust, paste de confiance. 

5. Basilius, Basil e. 

10. introduced, admis. 

11. l^y style, ton hautam, 

14. sound, faire soimer. 

15. give battle, livrer hataillc. 
19. loud, hruyant. 


20. unwarlike, pen hcUiqueux, 

21. emaciated, 6 puis 6 . 

24. in the city, gni sc trouvait 
dans la ville. 

25. individuals, persomies privies, 
25. movables, biens meubles. 


IX. 


1. grandsons. As Analyse and 
Synthise are feminine, say petites- 
filleS, and a4tor the following text 
accordingly. 

2, now, or. 

8. fresh, nouveau. 

12. till, avant quo. * 

12. take apart, difaire. 


15. He grew up boy, elle 

grandit ct devint unc belle jeunefiUe, 
18. haste, precipitation, 

21. to suit, selon. 

22. wrong, nml. 

23. starve, priver de 'fiourriture. 

24. till, en sorte que. 

25. dwarfed, rahcnigiMe, 
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1. fault, defaut. \ 

2 . work, fonctiomier. j 

2. would not keep time, 'fdal- j 

laient pas juste. | 

3. sail, navigiier. ! 

3. would not keep the rain out, I 

laissaunit entree la jdaie. i 

5. and bully pieces, et la ! 

maltraiter pour lui faire mettre en i 
jneces une oil deux choses. j 

6. and giving facts, j 


en extorquer quelqiies fails hieu 
fondles. 

10. while, ioutefois. 

11. sham, 

15. willing = disposed. 

17. would do just as well, ivr/c/if’nZ 
font aussi bien. 

18. hand, indicateur. 

22. hear of = know. 

24. of the Medes and Persians, 
des Medes ei des Perses. 

28. till =: so that. 


XI. 


2. Great him, on la piour- 

suivit d cor et d. cri. 

4, lo and behold, voild I 

16. scraps, miettes. 

17. has got into such a poor way 
= has become so weak. 

17. are, sont oi train de. 


20. nor anything like it, bien loi)i 
de Id. 

21. to make good friends with, 

pour se rAvneilier avec. 

. 24. the upper hand, le dessus. 

26. in which case, C(/N. 

I 26. and a great deal of good it 
j will do him, et grand bien lui fera. 


XII. 


3. with high steps and head 
much raised, levant luiut les paties 
et portant haul la tete. 

4. moderately erected ears, les 
oreilles d demi dressAs. 

10. came over him, se pnvduisait 
en lui. 

1 1. swerved in the least, obliq uait 
tant soil peu. 

12. tried = did. 

12. lai^hable, extreimment co- 
mique. 


13. dejection, ahatteinent, 

14. This consisted, etc. = The 
way in which he .showed it was this : 
he drooped his head, the whole body 
sank (s'ajfaissait) a little, etc. 

17. wag, remiier. 

17. falling, halssement. 

18. in iippearance, d' expression. 
22. opposition to, contrasie avec. 

22. {otmevj premier. 
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XIII. 

3. Ma«or house, memoir, 

4. -was born to a widowed 
mother, uyie veuve init au 7?wnde, 

5. seemed not longf for this 
world — did not soom destined to 
live. 

8. Yeoman. Keep the tonu 
and add in braclvcts ; fennier pro- 
prii^tairc. 

10. had already been. Care ! 

11. He was, ok;. — He died at 
the age of, etc. 

16. and so I expect, d'on je con- 

clus qjir. 


19. at, de, 

21. accomplishments, connais- 
sance§. 

22. g^rammar school at, colUge de, 

23. nor grammar = and the 

Latin Grammar had not much 
attraction for him, 

25. in the lowest class but one, 
de V avant-dcniitb‘e classe. 

26. water-wheel, roue hydrau- 
li<iue. 

27. all of which. Care I 
27. work, fonciionner. 

29. thrash, rosier. 


XIV. 

9. And presently fat man 23. they made of swimming 

=: And presently \vc saw descend = they caused him to make the 
the wooden steps and traverse the j movements of swimming, 
narrow wicket a man very short and 
absurdly fat. ! 


4. educate, enneigner. 


XV. 

I 14. of learning, dea lettres. 


XVI. 


I. taken as a whole, danfi sa 
totality 

17. though overpowering = 

though at mid-day the floods [les 
flots) of sun are of an overpowering 
(accahlante) force. 

ao. inde%:ribably beautiful = of 

an indesoribahle beauty. 


21. is . . . felt = makes itself 
felt. 

23. to enable . * . to be per- 
ceived - in order that one may be 
able to perceive. 

24. realizes, se rend cofnpte de. 


XVH. 


20. invokes, fait apfel d. 


20. impart = lend. 
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XVIII. 

7. rides ahead, va cn avant. 


13. a cause for = a sc^urce of. 

9. to have an eye to = to have 

14. the stoniness of his inex- 

the eye to. 

! 

pressive visage, VimpassibiliU de 

9. arts, agr^menis. 


sa figure hiexprcssivc. 

13. to play, de faire. 


17. bow, faire un saint. 


XIX. 

7. keep up appearances on small . 

16. Genoa, GCnes. 

means, /aire figure avee peu 

de i 

19. richer families of the smaller 

fortune. 

i 

places. Avoid such comparatives 

7. make a brave show, vivent 

in French. 

siLr un grand pied. 

1 

1 

21. Tuscan, toscan. 

15. or, ni. 

! 

22. as a rule, en giniraL 


XX. 

I. is centred = concentrates 

9. Piedmont fie Piimont; Sicily y 

itself. 


la- Sidle; Neapolitan, napoli- 

3. seat, dcmeurc. 


tain. 

5. intimately associated, (Hroitc. 

19. Apulia, VApulic. 

inent Hi. 


22. able-bodied, validc. 


XXI. 

I. ascertained = established. 


1 22. chain of connecting links, 

19. sufficiency = sufficient num- 

1 cliavne de rapports. 

ber. 

i 

1 24. four-footed beasts of prey. 

20. keep down, exterminer. 

i 

i des carnassiers quadrupides^ 


XXII. 

2. Goth, Goth. 

1 

12. consecrated* vessels, vases 

2. recent converts, nouveaux 

sacris. 

convertis 

! 

13. to touch them, y toucher. 

5. open, to be omitted. 




XXIII. 

4. cut short, mettre fin d. 


19. Piedmont, le Piimont. 

6. used, exercie. 


19. Venetia, la Vinitie. 

II. it became known = the news 

21. he could only say coldly, il se 

spread. 


borna d dire }roidement. 

17. made^terms, traiU. 


, 
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XXIV. 


6. .he told L. N. his opinion of 
him, il dit son fait d L. N. 

7. stinging, incisif. 


II. resigned his office, sc dHnit 
dll minisUre. 

18. taken up, repris, relev^. 


XXV. 


• 2. were sounding their call = 

wore calling. 

2. parade ground, idace d'armes. 

3. cantonment, qiiarticr mill- 
iaire. 

5. throat = mouth. 

6. seven times heated, chanff^ d 
blanc. 

7. in loosest undress, en petite 
tenue des plus Ug^res. 

9. the lazily swinging punkahs» 

le halancenmit paresseux des pankas. i 


11. were strolling the 

church, se rcndaient d Vegl'ise^ les 
uns en voiturCj les autrcs marchant 
d pas Icrits. 

12. they little dreamed, ils ne se 

dontaient giUre. 

19. 1000 strong, forts de viille 
lunmncs. 

! 19. the 6th Dragoons, le &ihnc 

I dragons. 

20. details = detachments. 

22. station = garrison. 


XXVI. 


3. soldiership, straUgie. 

7. He had seniority, Apa- 

thique et e^idormi, il avail fait une 
cinguafitaine d’ann^es de service 
routinier, ne montant en grade que 
par anciennctcK 

10. of ig^noring, de passer sous 
silence. 


12. leave alone, laisser tranquillc, 

14. General H."s rise = how G. 

H. had risen. 

19. the 3rd Native Cavalry, le 

SU^ne de cavalerie indigene. 

22. a conspiracy to exist, 

on redoutait violemment Vexistence 
d' u'iie conspiration pour priver, eic. 


XXVII. 


c. Hindu, VIndoii; Mohamme- 
dan, le Mahometan. 

9. grim = formidable. 

9. steady = brave. 

15. steady clang,* un cliqmtis 
continu de 'inarteaux. 


18. rang over the lines, se fit 
entendre daiis les rangs. 

18. steady stone, im^nobiles 

et comnie petrifies. 

19. the sea, la foule, 

19. Sepoy, le cipayeT 
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XXVIII. 


9. The next experience = What 
strikes us in the second place {eii 
second lieu). 

10. without apologies, sans en 
offrir des excuses. 

11. noisiness, fapage. 

13. prepared = put in order. 

18. might lead one to suppose, 
nous ferait croire. 


21. the “ at-homeness, Vinh- 
miU. 

24. doggie’s basket, Ic iKmierds 
ioutou. 

26. unbend, condescend re. 

27. domesticities = traces of do- 
mestic life. 

27. within such precincts, rn ces 

enceintes saenks. 


XXIX. 


2. novelty, die nouveau. 

2. in homely households, I 

dans les manages simples ei modesk's | 
du vieux temps. | 

4. carved round = carved 

and served by the servants. 

4. The free-and-easy etiquette, 
Vaisance. 


9. every alternate cover, tons les 
deux converts. 

12. a friendly hostess, nne mat- 

tresse de 7 }utison de mes amies. 

21. indulge in, s'abaiulomient el. 

22. be it recalled by the way, 

soit dit en passant. 

23. the Bohemian, la boheme. 


XXX. 


3. Apaecides, Ap^cidc. 
6. Nazarene, nazarien. 
9. to wean, ddtourner. 
14. bright, radieux. 


17. on the brink of it = on the 
point of doing it. 

19. arch-enemy, grand emiemi. 
23. of thine = to which thou sub- 
mittest thyself. 


XXXI. 


4. the gods forbid, aux dieux ne 
plaise. 

9. turned from the chamber = 
made a step to go out. 

,11. flew to them, s'y jeta. 

13. thou mayst be^ il est possible 
que tu sois. c 


14. embrace, itreinte. 

20. separated them from = sev- 
ered. 

25, was = made. 

27. who wrought forth, gui 

luttaient poup. 
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XXXII. 


5. rec»vered her spirits, se remit. 
6.. standing destruction, 

sur Ic penchant dc sa ruine. 

13. hereabout, 

15. she felt about on, cite idla. 

16. directed, ordojina, 

18. with, jKir 


20, involved, cntratra^., 

22. I value not my life, je ne 

iiens^ms d la vie. 

26. streaming through, q^ni jail- 
lissait d travcrs. 

26. shone directly on the lock, 

tomba sur la serriire mllme. 


XXXIII. 


I. tricks, tics, 

7. to work upon, d tordre, 

10. as the story had it, comme 
disait Vhistoirc, 

14. think out, arranger dans tear 
pCnisic. 


15. in connected order, en ordre 
snivi. 

16. finish off, achever. 

17. when the proper time comes, 

an moment donnd. 


2 . brought down to, descend ns 

ve^s. 

3. side by side, edte d c6te. 

4. while this was being done, 
sur ces entrefaites, 

5. Do you fellows know, Cama- 
radeSf connaissez-vous 1 

6. to = with. 

7. ‘^Yes,” qite oui. 

7. hymn-books, hymnaires. 


I. Jamaica, la Jama^iqtie, 

I. of = full of. 

5. Caribbean Sea, Mer des An- 
tilles. • 

6. range, chainc. 

10. The mean highest, etc. = 

The maximum of heat is on an 
average moyenney only of 83^, 
while the minimum is of 70°. 


8. funeral service, Voffice des 
marts. 

9 joined us in singing, enton- 
n^rent avec was. 

13, boom, grondement ; crack, 
petillement. 

14. still, apaisd. 

16. sharing one another's hymn- 
books, se partageant leurs hym- 
naires. 

19. pass away, trdpasser. 


12. is playing, souffle, 

13. as, sous Ic nom de, 

14. rushes in = rises. 

15. outbreaks of sickness, des 

ipiddmies. 

18. stamped out, dtoujfd. 

22. have made it their hornet 

have established themselves there. 


1 ’ 
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XXXVI. 


1. is it all in the play, est-cc q^iic 
cela aiiparticnt d la 

2. from, en has de. 

3. flashes upon me, jaillit cn nioi 
comms V^clair. 

5. scenery, les d^cm^s. 

7. crowded, rcmpli de 7 nmide. 

8. house, salJe. 

9. climb up to, sc hisscnfjusqidd. 
13. clear, faites evaciier. 


13. party, groupc. 

13. steals out, sc dih-ohe, 

15. all down, jusqu'en has de. 

20. have had their throats cut, 

ont tHA AgorgAs. 

23. to come dashing- up the street, 
remontc?' la rue au galop. 

24. stand = stop. 

24. with drawn swords, Ic sabre 
ail poing. 


XXXVII. 


2. there was going to be a 
dinner party at home, 071 allait avoir 

du 77 io 7 ide d diner. 

4, stand, plateau. 

7. dismay, consternation. 

9. from the top of each, de 
dessiis chague verre. 

10. the sentence upon her, le 
juge 77 ie 7 it prononcA contre elle. 

11. to hear for them, d'assis- 

ter d V explicaticni donnAe aux convives 
comment il se faisait guHl n'y en 
avail pas pour eux. 


13. On her road, C 7 i^ allant. 

18. she hated the thought = the 

thought , . . became unbearable to 
her. 

20. of the turkey running at her, 

= that the turkey would run at her. 

20. she gathered herself to- 
gether, elle pjvit son courage d dc 7 ix 
mains. 

24. clapped their hands, battirent 
des 7 nains. 

24. Well done, little Jeanie, 

ImavOj la Jeanneiof' ! 


XXXVIII. 


6. legs, pattes. 

13. in his mouth, don’t use 
bouche. 

14. made sure = believed. 


19. when it had come to the 
worst = when he was at the worst. 

20. which lie knew belonged = 

which he knew to belong. 
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XXXIX. 


2. come up = appear. 

5. while I found much in them, 

tout (fii y troKvant. 

7. had made modern Algeria, 

had mado of modcni Algeria. 

8, curious = iuteroHtiug. 

10. paper-bound, hroche. 

11. light on, toinber aiir. 

12. whose name before, que 

je n' avals jamais ciitendu nommer. 

12. The story was all about = 
It was a story of. 


14. barrack life = military life. 

15. I did not seem pages — 

the pages did not attract me much 

16. down = aside. 

19. grew upon me = came to me. 

20. that here . . . was, quo 

c'^tait id. 

22. touch of the wand, coiqa de 
baguette. 

22. I need hardly say = Need I 
say. 


XE. 


2. stepped out in front of* se 
Uitacha de. 

3. with, ^>or^anf. 

6. seamed and scarred, couturd 
et cicatrisiK 

6. many a, hien des. 

*7. ruffianly, de brigand. 

8. of the gentleman, de Vhomme 
hien Hcv^. 

9. a veteran gold-hunter, 'un 

chercheur d'or vHi?.ran. 

9. a real old Californian ’forty- 
niner, ancieii de Van gnaraaite- 
neuf. 


] 10. the gold-fields, les districts 

atirif&res. 

II. incorporated, Habli en corpo- 
ration. 

13, as the very breath of his 
j nostrils, ccmmic le pain (puotidicn. 

I 14. he had come half-way round 
I the world, il avail fait hi tour de la 
I moitie dll mondc. 

19. trooper of constabulary, gen- 
darme. 


XLI. 


I. was. in no hurry to commit 
himself, Ja^sifa avant de s'engagor 
par une rCponse. 

3. felt, tdta. 

5. the quarters, V arrUr e-main. 

«5. rested, s'arr^Urent. 

5. the bihe weal, la i^-arque li- 
vide. 

6 . to put on a scent, mettre $ur 

la vote. 

8. conclusive, dedsif. 

9. sidelong, oblique. 


9. at, vers. 

10. fell back = retired. 

13. a job, de la besogne. 

17. better men, de plus forts qne 
lui. 

18. sunk a shaft, creus6 un puits. 

18. and panned out, et cn a cxt7'ait. 

19. Speak out, man, explique-toij 
camarade. 

21. graze, Acorcliure. 

21. bushranger, coti^nir dcs hois. 
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XLII. 

4. your roadway thither = the 

road which leads you to it. 

6. no two feet of which are = 

of which there are not two square 
feet. 

8. slight, pen 2) mf 0)1(1. 

9. occasional, <;d et la. 

9. peers = rises. 

10. standing back, rccuU. 

11. single-storeyed, d loi seal 
etage. 


12. filled in with, hloqm' de. 

14, They are huddled ' together 
in pairs, dies se serrent cnsdmhle. 
deax d deux. 

17. keep out, enipcdtcr d'enfrer. 

18. between them, e 7 it)'c les deux 
vitres. 

20. hollow, has-fond. 

21. a piece of waste ground, un 

terrain vague. 


XLIII. 


3. The floor, etc. = Instead of 
floor {pla?icher) there is, etc, 

8. partition wall, niur de refend. 

9. fed, diauff 6 . 

10. pigeon hole, case. 

13. on this, dest Id quo. 


15. loaves of rye bread, pains de 
scigXe. 

18. is used for sitting on and for 
washing, sert de sUgc et de lavabo. 

20. eventually, au bout 


XLIV. 


1. Baeda, B(^.de. 

2. range, domahie. 

3. rightly, d juste titre. 

5. revived, ressusciU. 

5. Plato, etc. Platon, Aristotc, 
Si^n^que, Cic 4 ron, Lucrece, Ovide, 
Virgile, le Dante, VEndide. 

9. ventures, se hasarde. 

13. attest, Unioigner de. 


17. of the Fathers, des Prrc.s 
1 (des Pd'cs de VEglisc). 

18. text books, manuels. 

19. threw together, recucillit. 

20. in, en fait de. 

23. left him English man = 

i changed in nothing his simple 
I Englishman’s heart, 
i 26. rhymes, vers. 


XLV. 


I. had more than made up = 

had done more than make up. 

3. to hold he could, avec 

ordre de tenir ferme tant quHl le 
pourrait, 

7. rendered worse, aggrave. 
i2. failed, dclwu^. 

17. the spirits -- — gave way, les 

Prussiens faillirent perdre courage. 


18. extricate, d(^ gager ; drag for- 
ward, faire avancer. 

19. came to the spot, se rendit 
sur les licpx. 

22. break it, nmnqucr d ma pa- 
role. 

27. with pain and toil, idnihle- 
ment. 
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XLVI. 

I. .Mercy hoped for = there 

was no longer any hope of clemency. 

> I. to have been sought = that it 
has been asked for. ! 

4. had little to make it fearful, | 
n'avait (jii&re de terreiu' pour lui. | 

4. When . . . dawned, d Vauhe 
de. I 

6. The distance short, Tonvr ! 

Jim dhiii d peu de diatcmce. j 


7. he tottered out = he went out 
. . ^ with a tottering step. 

8 . flock, se presser. 

9. as . . . so, d viesure que. 

11. as from, comme de la voix de. 

12. This is life eternal, etc. — St. 
John xvii. 3. 

20. and not speak — without 
speaking. 


XL VII. 


I. Pericles, J'^erlcles. 

I. in . . . lights, soua des jours. 
3. materials for striking the 
balance, mati'riaux qjour etahlir 
V ^iiuilibre. 

5. not less . . . than, autant 
■ . quc. 

6 . nay, even more forcibly, avec 
qdus de force meme. 

8. to deride character, de 

tourner en dt^rision Louies ies nota- 
biiilesjwlifiques. 


9. powers, talents. 

9. in setting forth, d fa ire 

ressortir. 

10. Plato, Platon ; Athens, 
Atluhies. 

16. uncontradicted, sans dementi. 
18. conscious self-esteem, vanite. 

22. to alienate, tenir eloign*^. 

23. careless, insouciant. 

24. improperly, trop, 

24. lesser, vuLgairc. 


XLVIII. 


3. out of, sur. 

6 . with — by giving him. 

6. whatever spare, toiUe la 

nionnaie dont vans pouvcz vans 
pdsscr. 

8. you can afford to, vos uioycns 
vous pernicttent de. 

8. from, d. 

13. for lending = fbr having lent. 

14. return, reinbotirsenient. 


15. you get it back = it is given 
back to you. — Care ! 

15. he fails to see — he does not 
understand. 

16. he thinks he might be = he 
promises himself to be. 

19. take in, duper. 

19. beginner, 'novice. 

19. Nay, tout au ccmtraire, 

21 . good turn, bon office. 
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XLIX. 


7. was ordered. Care ! 

7. reserve cavalry division, 

division de cavalei'ic de r^sci've, 

8. by, en. 

9. ever3rthing in his front, to^it 
cc (ju'il trouverait devant lui. 

9. wheeling to the right, faisanf 
'line conversion d droite. 

9. roll up the enemy’s line, 
lircndre Venncmi yar le Jiano, 


13. divisional cavalry, cavalerie 

de division. ^ 

14. bring forward, 'porter ert 
avant. 

18. senior, supchicur. 

19. had perforce vacated = bad 
been forced to vacate. 

20. in front, en tetc. 

21. swoop down, fondre. 

24. actually mowed down, liiU- 
ralement nioissonm's. 


L. 


1. who brought assistance 

= who came to offer to the 

cause. 

2. opened their eyes . . . upon = 
bad before the eyes. 

3. the morning after, le lendc- 

main de. 

4. closely, de prds. 

5. toughness and roughness, 

hrusquerie raide. 

6. undoubted = undoubtedly. 

9. to have been made 

imagination, Hre 'line realisation, 
faite sur commande, des fan- 
taisics. 


11. interior, intrinseque. 

12. around them = which sur- 
rounded them. 

14. lived to see = seen. 

16. stage, etape. 

17. dominions, provinces. 

17. chequered, varie. 

19. espied = observed. 

19. Delaware, la Delmoare^ ; New 
Jersey, le Neiv Jersey ; Pennsyl- 
vania, la Pensijlvanie. 


LI. 


2. I was transported in idea = ! 12. each and all = without ex- 

imagination carried me. ception. 

3. remot^ recuU. , 13. unassuAiing, sans prUention. 

7. standing in =s surrounded by. 1 
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LIT. 

10. awed into shirt front, j 

d'un tern de politessc peu hahituellsy j 
effet dll respect qiw lui inspirait j 
H'Mlat d’un gros diamant que : 
V(Hrangcr portait snr le devant de sa 
chemise. 

1 3. Where is she bound for = 

w-hat is her destination. 

15. How many of a crew = the 

number of the crew '? 


24. accommodation = room. 

25* engage, retenir. 

2?. put it down, will you, notez- 
le, s'il vans plait. 

26. New Orleans, la NouvelU- 
Orlt'^ans. 

27. form, formulaire. 

28. a blank space, un cspace eii 
hlanc. 

30. lopped off, cowpi^'. 


LIII. 


2. girded themselves up, se 
ceignirent les reins. 

4. lost, xwodigiU. 

4. powers = talents. 

5. not ripe for them, trap hiculte 
2}pur les apprdcier. 

5. blasted, tUtri. 

6 . to enlarge, s\dendrc, 

8. it was = it is. 

9. it was fought out = the com- 
bat took place, 

LO. So too of Frederick himself, 

it eii cst de mCme de Jfndlcric. 


II. Charles, Cha^'lemagne. 

13. of a Northern or a Teuton, 

d'lm liommc du nord on de race 
genuanique. 

15. Barbarossa, Barheroiissc. 

16. along with, d cdU de. 

16. inherited, heritage. 

18. orange grove, hospnet 
d'orangers. 

I 18. Palermo, Palernie. 

! 18. love, goilt. 


LIV. 


I. through, au travers de. 

I. it is but can be dis- 

cerned, on nc fait qidentrevoir le 
vrai caracihre de Vhojmnc. 

5. a sejisualist, sensiiel. 

7. fired by crusadiitg fervour, 
enjlamm& . . . d'unc ferveur^ de 
croise. 

7. in later life, d^itne ^pogue plus 
avanc^e de sa vie. 


II. look back, porter ses regards 
en arri&re. 

13. who had braved. Care / 

16. while they pitied, tout en le 
pilaignant. 

17. a lurid light, tine liieur si- 
riistrc. 

17. him, dost lui . . . que. 

19. must perforce, a dil. 
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LV. 


2. on the outskirts, sur Ics co)i- 

fhia. 

3. epicure, gourmet. 

4. he courts, il recherche. ' 

8. about, cmx ctivironit cle. 

8. Miilhausen, Midhousc. 

10 . rolling; downs, pJaines 011- 
iloyantes. 

10. running, rapide. 

12 . to tuft, couronner. 

12. the slopes of gently rising ' 
hills = the gentle slopes of the hills. ! 

LY 

2. He claimed doing right, | 

il a'arrogea le priviUge roT/al d'etre 
exempt de faire le bien. 

4. to us in England, d ')wiis 
ant res Avglais. 

7. in their powers of fascina- 
tion, leur cliarme stHliicteur, 

8. choose, 

9. Hanover, le Tlanovre (coun- 
try), Ilanovre (town). 

9. occasion, donner lieu d. 

10. sauerkraut, la choucroute. 

12. indicative of = which were 
to demonstrate. 


16. perennial, intarissable. 

17. one of exquisite eti^oyment, 
nn plaisir exqnis, 

18. all night, de ioute la unit. 

18. for hearing, etc. = for he/ 
hears the waves {les Jtots] of the 
swift Rhine, etc., and knows, etc. 

21. upf cn remo 7 iia)it. 

22. springs, jaillit. 

22. nothing . . . like this, ri'eji 
d'tUjal. 

23. of travelling = of the traveller. 

[. 

13. sausage-shops, chare uieries. 

14, which we might suppose 
were, (pdun devait supposer etre. 

17. drawn — represented. 

18. beggarly, miserable. 

20. paid us back, noits rendit la 
pareille. 

21. manners — good manners. ^ 

22. once, n}i jour qftCy etc. 

23. roaring, qui xdeuraient covime 
des veanx. 

{ 27. he actually questioned, il 

i alia jusquhi metire 01 doiite. 


I.VIl. 


2, I quite envy, je suis tout 
envieu.se de. 

3. clever, spirit uel. 

3. She looks as if she were, 

elle en a Vair. 

6 . you gentlemen, voiis mitres 
mxssieurs. 

8. not indisposed, asses disposd. 
13. dimpling, en montrant scs 
fosse ties. 

13. with airy lightness, avec 2me 
Ugth’eU enjoiiee. 

14. and think nothing of me, 

ei ne f era plus aucun cas de 7 POu 


15. the effect on = the effect pro- 
duced on. 

16. is too unlike = reseinbles too 
little. 

18. devout, di^void. 

20. almost pettishly, avec tin pen 
d'hmneur. 

21. I am, etc., je suis cn train de. 

24. Pray come agam, reverses 
donx 7 WUS voir, 

26. wasat home again, rentr^. 

2 ri. singing, pour chanter. 

28. he disli^d = he was anno^'ed 
at. 
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LVIII. 


2. he iiiinks nothing^ of leather | 
and prunella, iZ ne se soucie gu^re j 
des convenances. 

\ II. takes to adoring, prend 
d'adoration 

12. mermaid, ondine. 

12 . run up bills, s'endetter. 

17. you always want to pore 
over, vom avez ton jours les yeax 
coUiKs snr. '■ 


19. to want . . . to be = to see. 

23. no one could wish you more 
to r;J;tain = no one desires more 
than I that you attain. 

28. too entirely = only too. 

30. to ask about = to consult me 
about. 


LIX. 


2. consonant with his peculiar 
nature, conformc d svfi naturcL 

3. regretted = exprcsstid his re- 
grets. 

5. were ill of = were suffering 
from. 

5, treat you to = offer you. 

* 7. take = hx. 

8. a party = du monde d diner. 

9. full, an eomplet, 

12. Tm going down to, je par- 

tirai pour. 


j 12. to look after the hay, pour 
1 stirveiller V engrangement du fain. 

! 14. the missus, madame. 

I 15. bring. Care ! 

i, 18. No, hang it, zut ! 

! 18. there’s no good in boys, je 

I 71' ai que faire dc gar^ons. 
i 19. don’t want ’em, n'en vcxdent 
1 pas. 

I 23. Are you fond of farming, 

f'intih'esses-iic d V agriculture. 


LX. 


2. blandly smiling, avec un 
sourire 7 nieLleux. 

2. tigex shooi'ng.cJiasse autigre. 

6 . gave him a queer look, Ic 
regarda d'unefa(;on etrangc. 

7. please God, Dicxi aidajit. 

8. before many days are over, 
avimt pen. , 

16. a relation, 7 tne pardntc. 

21. arrayed in the height of 
fashion, mis d la deimUrc 7 uode. 

21. made junature, entra d 

ce xnonient. 


22. with a smiling acknowledg- 
! ment, avec un sourire en forme de 
j q uit tam e. 

I 23. I’m sure, cxi cjjet. 

27. was quite abashed, resta tout 
con/o 7 idu. 

28. Here was a man. Say : he 
had como. 

30. shoot, chasscr. 

31. a beardless young sprig, un 
inirliflorc wiberbc. 

31. patronise, protiger. 
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I. to revolve in one’s mind, 

m-^diter. Care ! 

5. his prospects flattering 

= his chances of success were . . . 
not favourable. 

6. Z el and, zi'landais. 

6. manned, monftK 
8 . from Zeland itself, zMandais 
enx-m&nies. 

8. now came forward = offered 
themselves. 

8. to teach . . . how = to show 
the way. 


2. infantry, fantassins, 

3. Walloons, Wallons, 

4. picked, d'dlite. 

5. in order themselves, pour 

clever dcs retrancliemcnts sans perdre 
de temps. 

7. mounted troopers, cavaliers. 


10. refugees, transfugM. 

11. flat, banc dc sable. 

14. during ebb tide, d la bassq 
marec. 

14. to be waded, pour la i)asscr d 
guC 

17. the intervening creek to, 
I'anse (piii le stparait de. 

18. only half as wide, plus tltroite 
que V a litre de la 7 noitU. 

18. shallows, has-fo 7 ids. 

21. in the very teeth of, au nez de. 

24. satisfied = convinced. 


9. lay, ^tait d Vancre. 

23. It was low water at, la has&e 
marec itait. 

24. appointed, convenu. 

28. struck the chords, touclia* la 
corde. 

29. was answered with. Care 1 


LXIII. 


5. brought up the rear, ferma la 
marclw. 

5. wild, d'orage. 

14. came forth through — pierced, 

18. had , . . stranded them- 
selves, s’ Uaient ilchoiiAs. 


22. rendered the aim diAicult = 
increased the difficulty of aiming. 

25. for breath, pour regwendre 
lialeine. 


LXIV. 


2. the main body, le gros. 

5. not so = less. 

12. effected his landing, r^ussit 
d gagner la terre. 

15* took a slight refreshment, 

prirent un rnpas Uger, 


19. strange to relate, c?,iose 
etra^igc ! 

22. as it were, comme. 

25. swam to, se jeUrent d la nage 
pour gagner. « 
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LXV. 

I. whether, que. | 

4. Paragon. Say: Parfait. I 

5. written character, certificaf. 1 
7. of a domestic nature, cn fait j 

(le menage, j 

10. in the, giiant aiix, 

11. fiery rash, (h-iqdioncnffammi^e. 

11. the Life Guards, lagarde-du- 
corps. 

12. the afternoon shadow, 

Vomhrc post-mt^j'idiennc. 

13. shell-jacket, jaguctte de pe- 
tite tenue. 


13. as much, d'autant. 

15. it need have been = it waw. 
15* by being to it, a ca use de 

la disproportion. 

i*j. we always knew of it = we 

were always informed of it. 

20. was in a fit, avail line atihgue 
de nerfs. 

23. she preyed dreadfully, 

sa presence etait une obsession pour 
nous. 

24. were unable to help our- 
selves = did not know what to do. 


LXVl. 


1. My dearest life, nia ch 6 rie. 

2. any = the least. 

• 5. we were to have dined, nous 
devious diner. 

7. wistfully, d'un air pensif. 

7. hinted, Jit remareiuer. 

8. was too fast, avaneait ; is a 
few minutes slow, rciarde de ipucl- 
qiies nMnntes. 

II. to coax me to be quiet, mv 

cajolant pour me faire taire. 


12. down the middle, du haut 
en has. 

13. off, de. 

16. to remonstrate with, faire des 
remontrances d. 

21. thought = judged. 

22. any, guelconque ; check, con- 
trCle. 

28. There’s a good child, etc., 

sois sage ! tu es hicn pjlus joli qiiand 
iu ris. 

31. please, de grave. 


Lxvn. 


3. sensibly, raisonnahlement . 

•4. without one’s dinner = with- 
out having dined. 

12. to be reasoned with, pour 
raisonnie. 

13. such a poor little thing as I 

am, une pauvre petite comme 7 fwi. 


14. you cruel boy, cruel gue tu es. 
18. up and down, par. 

21. be sorry that, 7 'cgretter de. 

27. the day before, avant-hier. 

27. by being obliged to eat, pour 
avoir mange. 
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LX VIII. 


I., acquired, s' acquit. 

5. execute, acccunplir, 

6 . native tongue, langue matcr- 
oielle. 

6. German, genua niqiic. 

7. prudently, 

1 1,, improve, pcrfectioiiner. 

12. frame, rediger. 

17. the Eastern court, la couv de 
Ihjzance. 

17* as the minister of peace, 

comuic message}’ de la pai.v. 


19. Moses, Mo'ise. 

20. applied, imq>os^. 

21. the Land of Promise, 

la To- re Pimuisc. 

23. and tractable to = and who 

obeyed. 

23. acquiesced in their settle- 
ment, s\dabli}’eut paisibhHnent dans 
leur territoire. 

24. Moesian, uUsien. 

25. flocks and herds, troupeaux. 


LX IX. 


7. meet, s'assemhler, 

8. extravagance, d^penscs. 

10. fire, iucendie. 

12. ages, g(})i^ rations. 

17. impeded industry = im- 

peded (entravft) the efforts of indus- 
try, and have destroyed the fruits 
of it. 


iS. Moscow, Moscou ; Lisbon, 
JAshonnc. 

19. devastating, dHastateiir. 

22 . subverted, boideverstK 

25. borne down , aux qneds. 


LXX. 

2. and that, et encore. i 

2. primary, superieur. j 

3. immistakably, d ne s'y j 

m^prendrc . | 

6 . at work, en operation ; out , 

yonder, au loin. j 

LXXl. 

I. is to be rain, doit etrc 

suffisamment approvisionne de pluie. ! 

4. random distribution, distribu- | 

tion faite au hasard. j 

4. involving, qui imjglique. } 

5. out of, sur. I 

6. so as to be, de manUre d etre. | 

io. purpose, dessein. j 

12. dismiss our belief, refusons 

de croire. ' i 


9. subserve, servir d.. 

13. savour of = resemble. 

19. in our short-sightedness, 
pauvres myopes. 

21. wasteful action, gaspillage. 


13* iintenanted by, d^pourmi de. 
14. year after year, d'ann^e eu 
ann^e. 

18. in any degree, d quehjue 

degr^. 

20. race, espltce. 

21. we seem = it seems that we 
are. 

23, would not care = would 
hesitate. 
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3. during’, soufi. 

4. counting upwards, eii remon- 
tant. 

5. Troy, Traie. 

6 . iEneas, Enre. 

9. Julian, julien. 

II. with the evidences = and the 

evidences (preuves) . . . are, etc. 


1 1, discordant, contradictoire ; 
harmonious, conjlrmatoire. 

15. grope, chcrclier d tdfons, 

16. *emerges into twilight, enfre 
dans an demi-jour. 

17. slowly improving, dc plus cti 
pins clair. 

21. B.C., avant J.-C. 

22. productions, i^crits. 


LXXII. 


LXXITI. 


I. Marsham’s tacit expectation 
was, 3/. entendait tacitement. 

4. first and foremost, avant tonic 
lifUtre chose. 

• 8. eager, cinpress*^. 

12. in terror lest, craignant de. 

12. feeling it = regarding as. 

14, figures, earaoUres ; disposi- j 
tions, natnrels. i 


15. natural, trih rt^el. 

17. fly to, s'envoler vers. 

20. most actual plight, cniharras 
ires rCel. 

20. her. Care 1 

21, twenty years old, arrivde il y 
a vait vingt ans. 


LXXIV. 


2. will often render. Care / 

3. navigate, gonverner. 

3. suppose = let us suppose. 

5. then = at the moment. 

7. lys local time, Vheure locale. 
II. rated, 

13. provide, fonrnir. 

14. unknown, inapenpi. 


14. lead, porter. 

16. test, (pronver. 

17. a great convenience, 
trt^s cmmiiode. 

19. standard, 7 )u^snre. 

21. face, eaJrau; hsindy aiguille, 

22. travels round, fait le tour de. 
24. numbers, chiffres. 


LXXV. 


I. I can bad day = I know 

how to make my preparations for a 
really bad day, and resign myself 
to it. 

1 :. but — days, mais ces joiir- 
7 ides qui vous donnent un TcJuiiitillon 
de toute csp^ce de temps. 

3. I am walking along, je fais 
mon c}ie7nin. 


6. Lord wet, Mais ami- 

7 mmt dojic, 77 wn boriy vous etes 
7 nouilU ? 

11. the umbrella the April, 

c*est du pai'apluie epic je paidcy non 
de Vavril. 

12. I did have a time with it, il 

do7i7u^ hien d7i fil d retordre 

21. touch, poijite. 

21. itself ~ automaftcally. 
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LXXVI. 


4. the wretched thing, ce (liable 
de x>arapluic. 

II. knocked one’s hat off, frisait 
rouler ‘fyion cliapeau dans la hotie^ or 
m'emportait le chapeau. 


13. it should be so, to ba omitted. 

14. makes a man look, jyour vom 

donner un air. 

17. that flesh is heir to, dent a 
h^riU la chair. 


EXXVII. 


8. still rankles in the bosoms of, 

7'onge eyicare le cceur d. 

10. they pant, Us brillcnt de 
d^sir. 

14. the so-called glory = what 
one calls the glory. 


14. the alternations of successful 
and unsuccessful murder, les vicissi- 
tudes d'assassiimts couronnes de 
succ^s ou fiitris dHnsucc^s. 

15. high-spirited, plein de camr. 


LXXVIII. 


I. like men, not literally. 

3. ten miles away = at ten 
miles from there. 

7. closing in, serraient les 
rangs. 

8. resisted. Of course not r<J- 
sister. A traus. verb is required. 


12. at once, say “ once for all.” 
16. to crest = to have reached the 
crest of. 

19. from which = from where. 

21. rolled miles away, shUoigna 
d des Ucues de distance. 


LXXIX. 


4. of the few men = of those 
rare men. 

6. four square to all the winds 
of fate, faisant face aux cpiatre vents 
du destin. 


15. done, acx&tnpli. 

16. which had lain so long as 
dead, si longtenqis demeures coynme 

9?tOJ'tS. 

19. saving deed, fait IMrateur, 


EXXX. 


II. such strong fortresses, des 

places OMssi fortes. 


II. taken by surprise, prises 
d'un coup de main. 


LXXXI. 

12. very common = generally known. 
17. how p6or it is, quel fiasco. 
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LXXXII. 

6. single young man, gare^on. j gasping. 

19. -clearing his throat, en tons- ! 25. I’m as good as single, c\;st 

%ant y<j<'renient. , tout a^ninie si je VUais. 

»2i. she gasped = answered she, | 


EXXXIII. 

8. choked his wife = said his | 16. Smells rather stuffy, Celct 

wife, choking. | sent un pen Ic renferm^. 


LXXXIV. 


1. Slower and slower, etc., le 

h’ahi sc. ralentit de j)lnS cnplus. * 

2. Granada, Grenad<>.. 

3. platform, gtiai. 

3. hotel touts, commissionnaires 
d'hCitel. 

6. which we could hear was, 

etd = which, we hoard it well, 
was, etc. 

10. As we did so = Hardly had 
we found it, when, etc. 


16. we were jolted up = we 

mounted, jolting. 

20. out of = who seemed to have 
come out of some canvas by> 
etc. 

21. were trudging up and down, 

nwjitaient et descendaicnt clopin- 
dopant. 

22. of neat-stepping donkeys, 

d'dncs ail pidinemcnt dUicat. 


LXXXV. 


I. rural labourers, labour euis 

campagnards. 

3. train-loads = trains full. 

6. the tery picture of ungrace- 
fulness, tout cc qu'il y a dc plus 
disgracicux. 

7. subaltern, lieutenant. 

8. his charges, son escouadc. 

W. Som^ button-holes, 

Ceux-ci portent d la hoiU(Mi 9 iUre des 
ruhans flotta.nts. 

15. a happy lot, unc troup)C 

joy ease . 


18. their undisciplined rawness, 

le 7 ir inexperience et Icur manque de 
discipline. 

22. how different the carriage = 

what difference of carriage (main- 
tien). 

22. they waddled, ils canetaient. 
25. as though through it, 

com.mc aligndes sur une baguette 
d'acier. 

27. rude, unfashioned, grossiers 
et rusfUgues. 

28. shambled along, marcliaient 
C 7 i branlant bras ct jattfbes. 
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LXXXVL 


6. the gentry, d la cmipagnic, 
10. almost as black as a crock, 
et noire comme du charhtm. 

13. let us have her in = make 
her come in. 

15. throw away = lose. 


I. rough, sauvage, farouche. 

3. running fire, fen roukmt^ 
fusillade. 

4. proceeding, cn train. 

6 . the vulgar herd, Ic vulgairc. 

9. my queenly Blanche, rna 

belle reine. 

10. she encroaches, elle cst pr^- 
somptueuse. 


16. boys, enfajits. 

18. I cannot possibisi’ counte- 
nance, Jc ne saurais approuver. 

19. chimed in, dit , . , d'un ton 
I d'acguicsceyice. 

{ 24. order the beldame forwards, 

: faites avancer la vicillc sorcUrc. 


10 , Be advised, Croyez-nden. 

14. tinkler, vagabond. 

15. Cease that chatter, Nc rai- 
sojincz plus. 

17. rose to full flow once more^ 

rccommc 7 iciU-c 7 ii de plus belle. 

20. I had better = that I should 
do well to. 


LXXXVII. 


I 


LXXXVIll. 


2. they need near her, qidils 

ne se dojutent pas la jyeinc de 
venir. 

5. single, deinoiselles. 

9. in the van = at the head. 


II. she swept silence, ellc 

passa pr^s decile eyi sileiice et pleine 
de dignite. 

23- good people = my friends, 
j 24. hackneyed, banal. 


LXXXIX. 


1. drew = closed. 

2. satisfaction = contentment. 

3. for something = let us see 

something. 

4. too virtuous for anything, 

par trop vertueuse. 

6. very happily, d'tm air 
heureux. 


8. gone = gone to bed. 

9. wants = comes after. 

10. trouble about, prendre garde d. 
12. swing door, po 7 dc battantc. 

14. handle, hmkon. 

18. awkwardly = embarrassed. 
21. caught up, rcleve. 


XC. 


I. springing up, se levant d'un 
bond., or en sautant sur ses pieds. 

14. forbiddingly, d'lm air de re- 

h 7 it. 

16. ran ov'^r, parcourut de Vceil. 


23. has! no lack of choice, a de 

g 7 ioi choisir. 

23. manner = manner of speak- 
ing. 
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XCI. 


2. He is, bishop, C'e^i un 

liseur 4c rom-am presqu*aussi enrage 
(nw cet Cv^que. 

3. out of = in. 

4. a smile dawning", atr.c 7 m 
soiirire naismiit. 

6. episcopal appetite, apjnqit 
iVCvflque. 

7: accounts for the fact, expUqjic. 


8. I am always nowhere, il m' 

aplaiit toujoicrfi. 

15. Jl^is stoop, sa tcmte courbde, 

22. She gave astonishment 

= Involuntarily she fixed upon him 
I a look of astonishment. 

23. silent and finicking, tacitiirnB 
ct vCtilleiu:. 


7. description = kind. 

7. articles of dress, vHc 7 ncn 1 s. 

7. luxuries, ohjcts, de luxe. 

' g. gas lamps, becH do. gaz. 

12. whose ears have been bat- 
tered, qiii out cu les orcilles battiics. 


XCIL 

I 13. of machinery — of the ma- 
! chinos. 

, 15. of smoking and drinking, da 

tabac ct de la bit^re. 


^ 121 Take = IMako 
19. staff, souticn. 


XCIil. 

I 20. Trade, Ics affaire:^. 

I 21. custom = customers. 


XCIV. 


1. meat-stall, Ctal dc ho 7 iclie 7 \ 

2. is flaring, flarnbe C 7 i vaeillavt. 

5. Now’s your time, Toici le 

7 noment. 

12. marketing — to the market. 


15. up to closing time, 

7 no 7 ncnt dc la fcnnctiirc. 

19. to be left to the tender mercies 

of, Hre d la 7 nerci de. 


xcv. 


I. Andalusia, V Andaloiisic. 

3. olive groves, olivaies. 

4. banks of, des talus couverfs de. 
4. with glimpses of, avec qd et 

Id un coup deceit de. « 

7. beguiled us of = made us for- 
get. 

8. at its sorest, le plu^s accahla 7 it. 
12. to venture out, s'aventurer. 


13. in a shaft of cypress shade, 

in the shaft {Jl^che) of shade thrown 
by a cypress. 

16. from window after window 

= from one window after the other. 
22. grandee, grand d'Espagne. 
22. He was patriarcb, 

Ce n'Ctait gtUre 7 m commcrqant dpi'e 
a 7 t gain gue ce vieux pat^iarqtie an- 
dalous 
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XCVI. 


2. a tatterdemalion, nn mdividu 

d^giicnilU. 

S- discriminate agfainst; ‘ faire 
distinc-tion d(^favorable d. 

10. in g^ipsy effect, en gitano 

OIL un haragouin scmblable. 

lo. wrenched open the door, 
ouvrit hriisgueinent la jmrtiere. 


14. hiding — hidden. ** 

17. next = first. 

18. roared so lustily for = callc/I 

in such a lusty voice. * 

19. popped up Jack-in-the- 

Box, reparut d la portUre comnie 
s'ilfiU sorti d'une boife d surprise. 

22 . charged, conjura. 


XGVII. 


5. hardly fellow-sufferer, 

il y a d peitie une famille qui n^en 
partage les souff rajwes. 

5. The full financial power = 

All the financial resources. 

15. A corporate body, U 7 ie as- 
scniblie. 


17- to go to war = to make war. 
18. highly placed, haul plac^. 

21. the money-market, 

23. Mexico, le Mexigw. , ' 

25. It is to prevent it. Change 

this sentence so as to avoid in 
French the double que (than that). 


XCVIII. 


4, practically, en r 6 aliU. 

4. to confine, restreindre. 

4. where it finds a fair field, ou 

un vaste champ s'ouvre d son 
activiU. 

d. Its picturesqueness lives 
mainly in. Son c 6 U pittoresque 
'n'existe guAre que dans. 

9. malodorus, louche. 

10. live by blackmailing, viveni 
de chantage. 


11. local, de rendroit. 

12. on = for. 

13. drives = makes. 

15. bid against, renchirir sur. 

17. are only too glad to, 
7 ie demande pas niieux que de. 

19. lurid, sinistre. 

20. squalid, sordide. 

21. appalling wickedness, epou- 
vantable perversiu. 


XCIX. 


3. have stripped it to what it 
is in reality, ront depouilUe de ses 
'tp,ysMres jusqti’d la faire paraitre ce 
qu'eUe est en vdriU. 

5. loos^, vague. 


7. h^ve made revenge, etc. = 
have made of revenge, etc. 

8. forced into = forced to live in. 
II. slight, 7 Yicvrque de m&pris. 

II. concealed, dissimuU. 

19. better-to-do, aise^ 
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C. 


1. about, dans V entourage de. 

2. wlfd fanned blaze, gui 

attisSrent les Jlammes de la jalousie^ 

k endormies sous les ccndrcs. 

4. thrown into the shade, iclips^. 

5. rising" fortunes = growing 
fortune. 

8. these and similar sugges- 
tions = these suggestions and others 
of a similar kind. 


3. moorings, 'nwvillage. 

4. was busily getting under 
way, Uait en train de faire voile. 

5. within speaking distance, d 

porUe de la voix. 


9. by misconstructions, en m^^s- 
interprHant. 

9. present, actuel. 
from, d juger de. 

17. to lose for sea, de faire 

appareiller sa flotte sans perdre un 
mofnent. 

21. gave the direction to = de- 
cided. 

21, He had vessels = Neither 

his crews nor his vessels were yet 
complete {au coniplet). 

Cl. 

18. as he best might, de son 

micux. 

18. satisfied = convinced. 


CII. 


2. walk a little up and down 
the room, faire un tour de la 
chambre. 

13. lying about, trainer. 

14. asked for = asked to see. 


17. The final darkness grew 
apace, Vombre de la mort Ven- 
vcloppa de plus en plus. 

19. gave a parting cry for it, 

Vappela de son dernier souffle. 


CHI. 

6. straps, des sous-pieds. 

9. his fond parent, sa m^re in- 
dulgente. • ^ 

16. over -fatigue = excess of 
fatigue. 


18. untimely = before their time. 

20. lurking, latent. 

21. kindly, gMreusement, 

22 . sit Up at night, lire 

trop avant dans la nidU 


CIV. 


set it^down as an axiom, oni 
Hahli en axiome. 

5. in support of, d Vappui de. 

7. who try company, qid 

cherchent d Vemporier sur lours 
adversaires par la force despouf?wns. 


8. nay even, voire niAnie. 

12. a deeper well of feeling = 
a greater depth of feeling. 

14, prejudices, privmit. 

22. protect, manager. 

22, vantage-groun 4 =advantage. 
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CV. 


I. refinement, cUUcatesHc. 

6. blossoms out, s'^par^pnit 
comnne une flettr. 

7. attentions, des assidiiit^s. 

8. you may find a youth, il sc 
pent que teljetiTie Jicmm-e. 

10. anything but, est tout autre 
chose que. 


13. conscious, gen(f. 

15. which desires well of, 

qui vent qidon en 2>ense du lien. 

16. puts on the garb of = gives 
itself the air of. 

18, to claim for themselves, 
s^attribucr ci eux-memes. 

24. uncomfortable, geiiant. 


CVI. 


I. sober, fentc. 

7. seemed like stepping back, 
il me semblait rentrer. 

10. from, du c 6 tA dc. 

19, seclusion, solitude. 

21. a coat, une couche. 


23. funereal, fum^hre. 

23. the sharp touches, les cou- 
pur£s netfes. 

24. tracery, nKseau. 

25. the roses, les rosaces. 

25. keystones, les clCs de voiUe. 
27. pleasing, gradeux. 


evil. 

2. to be dealt with by = which ] 
deserves the consideration of. j 

2. It is not a great many things, i 

n y a une foule de choses qu'elle n'est i 
^<75. 

3. blood, say : in the blood, etc. 

4. have been born . — Care ! 


10, a matter of controversy, un 

point discutable. 

15. smiles at, se moque de. 

18. a view her own, un 

point de vue historique tout d elle. 

19. without any undue pride, 

soil dit sons orgueil inconvenant. 

23. if only, pourvu que. 


CVIII. 


1. walk with a strut, se pavaner. 

2. which nicety = and when 

I am conscious that they fit me to a 
nicety (A point). 

8. as I mellow, que je mUris. 
t2. to discard them, de s*en 
de/aire. 

14. I wouM . . . have pensioned 


him off with a paddock, Je Vaurais 
mis d la retraite dans un enclos. 

14. when he becamek,= whem he 
would ha'i^o become. 

16. I would have felt like Cain, 
je me se^’ais cm un Cam. 

22. down the wrong avenue, 
dans le mauvais chemin. 
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CIX. 

2» but friendly, freely : niais 

c'est en sc connaissant mieux qu'oii 
lie d'amitie. 

II. a cast, un moule. 
i6. besides being’ a little vulgar, 
oiUre (jue c'est iin j)e a vuUjaire. 


i8. so bad as to = bad enough to. 
18, a raid, une razzia. 

21. on the ground of, par le 

I motif de. 

! 24. to give away, pour en faire 

I present. 


CX. 


I. Once man. Change 

this sontenco, making “ man ” the 
subject. 

. 6. flung another = fell Into 

dhoh other’s arms. 

9. appearance — face. 

10. been in trouble = suffered. 

11. to bursts-- to fall. 

13. It was borne in upon me, Jc 
fum porte d cwi)\'. 


13. shallow, frivolc. 

14. luck = success. 

15. for the life of me, pouv tout 
an vionde. 

15. look grief-stricken, xyrendre 
un air de chaijrin. 

16. to keep a watch over, siir- 
vcillcr. 

19. to render in tune, vied re tn 
harmonic. 


CXI. 


3. a mere matter, luie bagatelle. 
13. ^nyhow, oijhi. 

18. had pulled itself together, 

shdait recue ill ie. 


22, were taking again = 

were recommencing to dine witli 
pleasure. 


CXII. 


3. crested, couronnait. 

5 Krupp guns, des canons 
Krupp. 

came;, lobbing through the 
valley, traversaient la ^lUe d'un 
vol lourd. 

8. apparently could not be 
bothered = did not sG»m to have the 

leisure. 


21. getting on to, en gagnanf. 

22 . work, s'avanccr. 

23. till . . . within charging dis- 
tance, d portee de. charge. 

23. the luck, la chance. 

24. when = after which. 

28. I rather made a grievanoe of 
it=I complained. 

29. despatch, cxpeMtion. 
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2ao 


CXIII. 


I. was the best- tempered man, 

avait le carac,Ure le plus ^gal. 

4. what is more, qui phis eh. 

8. opened = opened the fire. 

9. at long; bowls, d Imigm 
porUe. 

IT. powder-burning’, gaspillage 
de poudre. 

13. showing little glimpses of 
themselves out of, se laissaient 
entrevoii' d travets. 


17. they have worked round 
beautifully, Us ont parfa!fcme 7 it 
accmnpli Jeur mouve^nent de flanc, 

18. they are gathering, ils sS 
rallieyit. 

19. dash at, Han contrc. 

20. he rather drawled in his 
speech, il tramait ^tnpcu ses parcles. 

22. Tcherkesses, Circassiens. 


CXIV. 


I. couched in, congues en. 

3. For once, cettc fois-ci. 

4. honourable offices, digniUs. 
6. in return for, en retour de. 

8. the charge of the journey, 
les frais du voyage. 

17. On this, Sur ccla. 


17. went off = fell. 

22. was rising, HaM un astre 
levant. 

24. out, d terrc. 

24. danced with rage, hondit 

de rage. 


cxv. 


I. every article, clmquc article 
de la note. 

3. a matter to compound, un 

coinpte d r^gler. 

4. and that is, c'est d savoir, 

5. of poverty, de la mis^re. 

6. to send, d faire faire d. 

16. Ah well-a-way, HHas / 


18. for ’em, pour se les partager. 

19. soul, creature. * 

19. withdrew his claim, se desista 
de ses litres. 

21. a disqualifying bow, sttZwi 
commc pour se met^re hors ccmcours. 

24. find a way, traicver 7 myen. 


CXVI. 


12. you silly thing, petite sotte. 

17, if mother with it = if 

mother would let me take, etc., out 
of {dans) my purse, and give them 
to you to puif into your pocket, you 


know ; anfi to buy some more (encore 
des) rabbits with (it). 

25. his colour subsiding, la 

rougeur lui r^ontant au front, mais 
disparaissemt a/ussitOt. 
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CXVII. 

4. clutching hand, VenipoU 12. a mere suckling, rien q^it'un 

gnant (^jicrdument. nourrisson. 

5. I bedame . . . aroused to, jc t 14. si grizzly cub, im petit grizzly, 

jn'apeh^us dr. 16. so much taller on its, beau- 

6 . that my efforts . . . were ! coi/p filus haut clc. 

li^sisted. Care ! \ 17. forelegs, pattes de devant. 

8. I sat up, Je me 7 ni.H sur vion ' 18. that, cn sorte que. 

sfhint. 18. took precedence, prenaient 

11. There was no mistaking, il Ics devants. 

n'y Mvait pas d s'y meprcndrc. 21. raised itself, se dressa. 

12. a baby bear, un oiirsan. 22. deprecatingly, d'un air sup- 

pliant. 

CXVITI. 

5. love of attracting notice, 14. who make the most of, q;ui 

de.sir de sr faire remarqu^r. font le plus grand cas possible de. 

. 6. fictitious demands, apfxds 16. emphasize, accentuer. 

fficticcs. 17. to dismiss, passer sous silence. 

8. shyness, reserve, retenue. 18. a kind of world’s ear, 

II. ministering angels, ]\rinistrcs nne cspece de confidence gratuite dite 
du Seigneur. d Voreille du mondc. 

II. draw back at, se ref u sent d. 19. snatch ill, arrachent d 

m. 2 . that any angel — ^ to them, leurs infirmities un plaisir craintif. 
qu'un Ministre dll Seigneurvienne d 23. genial comfort, consolation 
leur aide. sinaU'e. 

CXIX, 

4, an hour, d V he lire. 

5. statements, affirmations. 

7. the new . . . were timed 

= the speed of the new . , . was 
measured, 

8. vessels, a&rostats. =than the double of its speed. 

10. on the out ind home journeys, 

d, I'aller et au retour. 

cxx. 

1. the tide of Austrian opinion of the country for naval construc- 
=-. the current of public opinion in tions. 

Aiwtria. • lo. committing = engaging. 

2. to set, se. diriger. 15. it is one thing to . , , and 

7, how exceedingly small the another to, autre cime est de * , ^ 
Austrian navy is, VexiguiU de, etc. et autre chose de. 

8. and how slender country 19. partners = members. 

= and the few (le peu de) resources 19. emphasize, acomituer. 


13. is in advance of, a pris 
Vavance sur. 

14. admittedly = it is admitted 
that. 

20. than double its speed 
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2;J2 


4. knock off, ahattrc. 

5. with a switch, cVun coup dc 
baguette. 

6 . to grow again, repousser. 

7. outright, raide. 

9. occasional, fortiiit. 

II. are sure = cannot fail. 


13. primarily, 01 ptrc^nier lieu. 

15. helplessness, i^np^m^ia'^^ce. 

18. army revolvers, revolvers 
d' or donna )ice. 

19. to picket troops, iJlanter de^ 
j piquets de. troupes. 

21 . Station, paste. 


CXXll. 

2. has turned outlaw, s'est }nis 
lioi'S la loi. 

3. done in hot blood, conunis 
dans la colerc. 

4. birth, extraction. 

4. part of = in. 

8. stab each other with ineffi- 
cient knives, se iKu tent des coup>s de 
cuiiteau inefficaces. 

9. are . . . making search for 
weapons, font des perquisitions 
d'arnies. 


II. without question, sans fai;ons. 

11. the man of some property, 

le jn oprieiaire aise. 

12 . shot-gun, fusil de cbasse. 

17. in self-defence, cn UUjitime 
difense. 

17. give himself up, se constitioir' 
prisonnier. 

18. station, paste. 

19. course, expedient. 

23. licenses, des permis de chasse. 


CXXIII. 


I. Algiers France = From 

the South of France to Algiers 
(Alger) there is only a sail (trajet) 
of few hours. 

3. look for = expect to see. 

5. Gascony, la Gascogne. 

10. blessing, bienfait. 

11. so far as it means, en taut 

qu'il signijie. 


13. directly benefited = which 
profit directly by it. 

16. people = sons. 

21. home government, go^veDie- 
numt de la jnere-patrie. 

24. through the instrumentality 
of, an vioyen de. 

28. to build up = to develop. 

29. little drean^d of ty those, 
dont ne revaient guere ceux. 


exxiv. 


3. descending along = having 
followed. 

6. alien, differ ant. 

J. petty, exigu. 

10. nay, de plus. 

13. who J^d crown, gui 


. s'Maient affranchv- de leur siijet^on 
I d la couroTpie d' Angleterre. 

15. languid incompetence = 

weak incapacity, 

20. which l^d them to, gui les 

part a a. 



NOTES 


CXXV. 

I. again and again, hicn clcs 13. could we manage to, avons- 
fois. I 710 US sit. 

3. gr^at odds, des forces t| 15. to make a drain upon, fairc 
(icrdsantes. j une saign^e d. 

3. indulge our . , . self-corn- j iS. perceived = felt. 

‘ placency = abandon ourselves to j 19. involved us in a debt, 7ious a 

our vanity. 1 accabUs d'm%c dette. 

5. remove, lever. j 21. something wrong, erreur. 

7. Hindus, j 21. current conception — accepted 

#•8. conquered = the conquest of. 1 opinion. 

II. on her hands, sitr les bras. 23. by sheer, d force de. 

CXXVl. 

I. throw off, st‘ difaire de. j ii. rather to be pitied, digue dc 

4. water-works, aguediics. i jdtie. 

5. gas-works, itsines d gaz. \ 13. who are taught. Care ! 

7. ran, faimit mCxrcher. | 16. are no better, il 01 est de 

8. We, ■nous aiitres Anglais. 1 rnenie dc. 

9. live in the pleasant illusion, j 18. Intelligence. Care ! 

nous nous berijons dc ritlusion j 19. lost, egarCs. 

I 20. chooses, vent bien. 

CXXYII. 

5. dedicated = devoted. 13. secure from, d Vabri de. 

7. state apartments, salons d'ap- 15. self-imposed - which they 

■parat. imposed upon themselves. 

7. in the matter of privacy, 60^£^ 16. hardship, 

le ra}>pori de la vie (dinfvricnr. i8. family = domestic. 

8 . were hardly as well off as = 
had l«ss comfort than. 

GXXVIII. 

3. the undivided enjoyment = 1 faire dUoi changemeni de toilette un 

the exclusive use. | precede prolonge et enuui/enx. 

4. tonchf nii^nce. | 17. did not of the hair were 

6. draughty, de coiirants i not favourable to a frequent use of 

d'alr. j the brush. 

8. with ho w little = the little • . • | 17. When once, une fois que. 

with which. 19, requisite, voulu. 

^lO- Nor^ de plus, d'ailleurs (fol- 19. her chief ambition was ~ she 
lowed by negative). wished above all. 

10 . Standard, degre. 20. imdisturbed = intact. 

II. appliances, utensilcs. 20. were called in, on avail re- 

15. rendered process, cours d. 

20. obviate, cnipeoher. 
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CXXIX. 


8. handed on, 2^ssee de viain € 7 i 
7 )iain. 

9. where the hunt was hottest, 

oil la potirsuite 4 tait au pUts chah'id. 
10. to lingfer, s'nftaj'der. 


I 16. he stagg^ered along, il se m.it 
i en route en trtdnwhant . 

20. sank deep, se grava, 

22. which. Care ! 


GXXX. 


2. far back, tout au lorn. 

2. the blank, le vague, 

5. their whole neighbourhood 
in = all the surrounding parts of. 

7. in preference to, plutot que, 

8. There comes out of the 
clouds, d travcrs les formes umbil- 
icuses apparait. 


9. in its earliest remembrance 

= in the earliest remembraiJco 
which I have of it. 

17. he is so fierce, taut il a Vaiv 
proce. 

19. I go that way, jV ^xjfssc W. 


CXXXI. 


3. A dark out of it = it 

leads to a dark store-room {office). 

3. and that at night, endroit 

(jue je passe en courant U soir. 

6. letting door = while a 

smell of mould comes out by the 
open door. 

7. in which whiff = where 

there is, all at one whifi {tout d^une 
houffee)y etc. 


7. pickles, conserves an vinaigre. 
9. we sit, 710 US nous tenons. 

10. the best parlour, le beau sahn^. 
15. ages = years and years. 

15. and put on —• and that 

the gentlemen of the funeral {du 
cortege) have put on, etc., there. 

17. in there = in that room. 

17. Lazarus, Lazare. 


CXXXII. 


2. Crimea, la Crimme. 

2. or. Care ! 

3. House, Chambre. 

4. harrowed, navrC. 

5- nay, qux’. dis-jc. 

9. an uneasy feeling, 2111 senti- 
ment de malaise. 

10. mail, courrier. 

13^ homes = families. 

14. fond, doux. 


14. the distant o^|p, U fiU, U frAre 
absent. 

15- rendered d^sohittyplongmdans 
U deuil. 

16. has been abroad, a passm. 

18. as when the first-|)orn weje 
slain of old» comnie jadis au mas- 
sacre des Innocents. 

19. side-posts, jpofeawa;. 

21 . mansion, » demeure. 

22. on behalf of, au nom de. 
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Gxxxm. 


2. of saving’, d'^cononyiiser, 

3. the least. 

5.* on some real extravagance, 
en q^ielque folLe d^peuRc. 

, 10. now, d^sormais. 

10. bank-book, carnet de bayiqne. 

11. came out as well, sc dMacM- 
rent atissi. 


12. unnecessary waste, gaspilkige 
I gratuit. 

12. chafe, agacer. 

15* cherished, de predilectwri. 

I5- turn inside out, retourner d 
renvers. 

19. of acceptance to an invitation, 

qu'il faut pour accepter tine invita- 
tion. 


CXXXIV. 


2. all self-abasement, totit d'hu- 
rniliation vokmtaire . 

8. He caught a gleam of Para- 
dise, it entrcvoyait Tme luenrm du 
paradis. 


II. tempestuous workings, 

tempetcs. 

17. coolness, cahnc. 

18. purpose, resolution. 


CXXXV. 


1. as it were, ainsi dire. 

2. puny, cketif. 

3. they, les morts. 

4. of your recognition of, de 

reconnaltre. 

7. and thus, cc qui fait quc, 

8. thinly scattered, clair-seme. 
10. grassy lanes, allies herbues, 

10. #vinding, qui serpentcnt. 

11. overhangs the Tiber, sur- 
plimibe le Tibrc. 


14. overgrown, reconvert 
17. shining, reluisant. 

17. fresh . . . with, rafratchi . . . 
de. 

19. whispering, murmure. 

22. if one were to die, si Von 

•venait A nwurir. 

22. desire the sleep they seem to 
sleep, dCsirer pour soi le sommeil 
dont ils semhlent donnir. 


CXXXVI. 


6. how deeply we loved and 
reverenced him = tho depth of our 
love and reverence for him. 

9. was scarcely taken into the 
account <lf grief — formed only a 
small part of the puhlio*griof. 

10. to perform one’s part, s’ac- 
quitter de sa tdcJie. 

13. race, gHi^ratityn. 


14. of their invading our shores 

= of an invasion of our shores. 

15. It was not for him = It 

was not therefore a selfish considera- 
tion of our loss that made us lament 
his death. 

21. delighted = loved. 

24. have drawn children /rom 
their sports, aurait fait quitter leurs 
jeux aux enfants. 
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CXXXVIL 


2. thorough = deep- 

7. low connections, parents mat 

4lev^s. ^ 

8. expecting to be, exigeant 
qii-'o7V les traite. 

8. on a footing, sur tm pied 

9. old-established, a^icien. 


9. A year lived . 3 ^ It is at 

most, etc., that they live. 

16. by, d en juger par. 

17. who happens to be, q^ui 
trouve itre. 

18. It is too bad, e'en cst trap en 
v6riU. 


CXXXVIII. 


3. Indian summer, dc la 

Saint Martin. 

5. easy, tranqiiille. 

9. to pitch, dresser; to strike 
again, replier. 

10. a conspicuous feature in = a 

considerable part of. 


11. sleeping sack, sac-lit. 

12. you have only to get into it, 

on yi'a qidd s'y ynetire. 

15. huge, important. 

16. a troubled resting-place, iir 
gtte pen tranquille. 

17. bedside, chevet. 


CXXXIX. 


1. decide on, se decider en faveiir 
de. 

2. a deal of high living, force ; 

Ti^gals. : 

4. exclusive of, sans compter. | 

5. flaps, pans. | 

6. top, dessus ; bottom, fo}id. j 

7. it was never — courtesy = one | 
could only call it a sack by courtesy. 1 

8. green waterproof cart-cloth, I 
toile d bdche verte, impermeahU'. \ 


14. flighty, volage ; delicate In 
eating, gourmand. 

16. fellow galley-slave, compa- 
gnon de hagyie. 

17. puts him out of his wits 
= makes him lose his head. 

18. adds thirty -fold to. Say ; 

decuple. 

21. requisites, conditions requises. 


CXL. 


I. of rather unsound intellect, 

line tete feUe. 

3. known to fame as, Imuo- 

rabieynent connu sous le nom de. 

7. The rogue, la cxyquine. 

7* to hit the fancy, captiver. 

10. go head over heels, faire la 

culhute. 


11. a want of confidence, la 

mtljiance. 

12. from a dearth of, faute de. 

14. to back, seconder. 

16. in the bargain, d conclure le 
ynarcM. 

18. for the consideration = at the 
price. 
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CXLI. 


2. upon all accounts, so 7 is fotis 
les rapports. 

3. cheaper, inoins cofticALX. 

3. that was as it should be = 
i hat was only jnst. 

4. appurtenance, acccssoirc. 

-'3*. or self-acting bedstead on 
four castors, on, bois-de-lii auto- 
mate snr (ptafre roulettes. 

12. a flight of fancy, nn essor dr 
sa fantaisie. 

12. a name = the reimtation. 

14. a clean mark' down tone 


cheek, une ligm hlmiche sur Viine 
de joues. 

15. a fallacious local saddler, ?iai 
sellier fallacieux domicilie sur la 
placf*. 

15. pad, sellettc. 

16. thoughtfully, soigiieusoucnt. 

17. kit, t^quipcmenf. 

18 a leg of cold mutton, 7 ui 

gigot froid. 

21. scheme of things, sysUhnc 
AconomiqU'C. 

21. the destinations. Say : the 
parts, Ics rdles. 


CXLII. 


3. that daylight = that busi- 

ness had to bo done as much as 
possible while it was (faisait) day. 

8. fashionable, i'bUjuAit. 

1 1. •luxuries quite prohibitive = 
articles of luxury were of a prohibi- 
tive price. 

14. with meat gravy, etc,, an 

jus OIL d Iji sauccjdanchx sucrie. 


16. and then came = followed by. 

17. to remove the cloth, dc fairc 
retire}’ la na,ppe. 

19. Presently it reflected, la 

table, refi^tait alors. 

20. cream jugs, 

21. decanter stands, dessoiis da 
carafe. 


CXLIII. 


3. nor = Also . . . not. 

9. tasting it. Care t 
14. gin-and-watei;^ geniHvi'c d 
I’eau, 


14. rum punch, punch a^i rhum,. 

16. as dear as = dearer than; 
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CXLIV. 


1. given any character = de- 
picted the character. * 

2. allow = admit. 

3. proceeds = results. 

4. this our national virtue = 
this national virtue which we 
possess. 

4. that to make = that our 

orators, as one can observe it, make. 
7. will not so much as = do 

not even. 

7. to set off, do7iiier du relief d. 

10. smooth continued, ^<]al et 
continu. 


12. majesty — majestic gestures. 

14. keep our temper, res ter 

maitres de 7 ious-fnSmes. 

14. turns upon = touches. 

16. to stir a limb about us, d. 
7101 CS faire houger, 

17. I have by those, fai en~ 

tendu dire plus d'une fois d ceux. 

19. relish, go liter, 

20. are often such as are peculiar 
to = often belong exclusively to. 

24. pour out, faire desceiidre. 


CXLY. 

1. flat-topped, d souwLet aplati. 

2. a nearer listening point, un 
pomt plus rapprochii pour ^couter, 

3. throbbed and thudded dully 
= made the air vibrate with its dull 
sound {bruit sourd). 

4. I rode towards it, jc ui'y 
re^vdis d clieval, 

4. an hour’s climb, 7i7ie iieure de 
monUe, 

8. showed, ressortaient, 

10. range, ra^igee. 


11. features, pomts de vue. 

12. glasses, ju7nclles, 

12. broken, aecidejiU, 

14. rocky, rocluiiix. 

15. falling away, s’^ahaissanf, 
further = other. 

16. to a hollow, de ma^iih'c d 
fanner un valloii creux, 

17. from fires = caused by 

fires of grass and other things. 

17. drifted, floflaient. 


CXLVI. 


2. sharp, per^ani. 

4. freezing-point, z^ro. 

5. see through, p^ndtrer. 

6. at top speed, d toute vapeur. 
8. of a first-class ocean liner, 

d'un transatlantigue de premier 
ordre, 

8. every few minutes drove, 

d tout moment une vague^ d^bordant 
ramnt du vaisseaUy se brisait en 
ecume et fouettait U pont^ aussitdt 
gelee,. 


12. in command, comimndafit ; 
“ sub,” second. 

13. holding on to, se crampmi- 
nant d. 

15. night - glasses, lunettes de 
7iuit. 

16. only to say, rien guc p^ur 
dire. f 

17. torpedo-gunner, torpilleur. 

18. off, de dessus. 

19. croonSy fredomie, 

20. scrap, bout. 
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CXLVII. 


I. They said more = they con- 
tinued to* apeak. 

1. sanguine, confiant. 

2. strayed from them, 

4. lank, plat. 

5 - sour cast = morose expres- 
sion. 

5. of outward show = in his 

exterior. 

6. around = who surrounded 
him. 

8. bent, fauss^. 


9. in the way he watched — in 
hil way of observing. 

11. that he heeded or returned 
my' gaze = that he paid attention 
to my gaze or returned it to me. 

12. I had . . . before = hardly 
had I, etc., when (que). 

16. of one addressing = in which 
(doiit) one addresses. 

23. a sorry mare, une Wi^chante 
Jiaridelle. 

24. rubbish, betises. 

28. millennium, dge d'or. 


CXLVIII. 


. I. I hope not, fesp^re qm iton. 
3. of course, cekt va sans dire. 

3. even so, totU de menie, 

8. out of, dans. 

16. that that is all very well for 
^ou, qiie vous avez beau dire. 


17. a family man, with a wife, 

tnari^ ct p^re de famille. 

20. with a home = you have a 
roof to cover you. 

30. grandfather’s grandfather, 

trisaieul. 


CXLIX. 


I. looks round, se rctoiinic. 

I. calls him in, le fait enfrer. 

5. where = when. 

^ I charged = I have fixed the 
price. 

10. Some men = others. 

10. a sense = the impression, 

11. off-hand, amain levee. 

13. set down ... in, inscrit . . . 


16. join, rejoindre. 

28. I only join because, fentre 
au service simplenient parce quo. 

29. at the seat of war, sur le 
tMdtre de la guerre. 

35. I should as one, je n'en 

serais que trop lieurcux. 

37. when an opportunity offers, 
des que Voccasion s'en present-era. 


CL. 

3. upon record = in the annals 
8f literature. 

4. Mambrino. Mamhrin. 

13. blunders, etourdcries. 

14. catch, arrete. 

16. ludicrousness, le comvque. 

17. draw, faire verser, 


18. one to be omitted. 

21, a lover of, aimant. 

22. brooded over, couve. 

22. till they had reality, 

jusqu'd se dUmonter la cervglle et 
jtisqu'd croire d leur r^alite. 
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CRT. 


2. as a relief to, comma relief 
pour faire ressortir. 

4. Dapple, Orison. 

II. to the safe side, du bon jf(f. 

13. as finely managed, nnhiage 
avcc autunt de finesse. 

16. acquires = begins to find. 

16. a taste for, du gout a. 

17. is made ... a convert = is 
converted. 

CLI 

I. scour, bait re. j 

5. search, fouillcr. | 

5, had . . . wandered in, y | 

dtaient entr^s. | 

7. in rank luxuriance, dam une j 
ahondance plantureuse. 


20. knight - errantry, chevalcrie 
errante. 

21. for them to turn, de sc faire. 

22. still applying it, tout en Vin~ 
terprCiant. 

23. is . . . torturing, sc. met d 

tordre. 

25. carve, tailler. 

26. and cream, d la creme. 


10. impression, emprehife. 

16. As I came round, au d(Hour de. 

20. protrude, soriir. 

21. draw a bead upon, riser d. 
24. must have seen us, avail dil 

nous voir. 


CDIII. 


3. uninjured, .sain et sauf. 

4. full vent, libre cours. 

5. using l 3 ingua.geyprofdrant 

ce qui me parais sail eh-c des jurons. 

7. We had not gone far before 
= We had not made much way 
when. 

8. broadside on, me tournant le 

fla 7 ic. 


13. angry snorts, rcmflemcnts de 
ftireur. 

15. Another part = We ad- 

vanced again with precaution. 

1 18. shrill squeaks, cris aigus. 

I 18. tottered a few paces, gucl- 
I ques pas en chanceknii. 


CLIV. 


3. thorough manliness, parfaite 
virilite. 

4* companionableness, 

rude sociahiliU. 

4. if I may use such an expres- 
sion, si le terme est permis. 

5. a positive fascination in it = 

a great charm. 

II. considerate, Henveillant. 

11. self-conceit, vaniM. 

12. disparaging, d^favorahle. 

13. he was not satisfied until he 


had written, il n'avait point de 
repos quHl7i'etU dcrif. 

14. editor of the publication, 
directeur de la revue. 

15. obnoxious, rdprdhensihle. 

16. condescended to, s'ahaissa 

j 7 isqidd. 

17. with the withdrawal of, qu'il 
fei’ait re.tirer. 

18. an apology were offered = 
excuses were ma^e. 

21. deadly, meurtrier. 

21, malignant, malin. 



NOTES 
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3; jertlly, par saccades. 

4. his . . . laug^h, de son rire. 

4. good-natured, bon enfant. 

6. late in = towards the end of. 
8. for sheer dismalness, en fait 
(le. fristesse. 

8. to Sahara, an Sahara. 

-8r- So far as the eye could reach, 

cl perte de viic. 

10. A few plain = Here and 

there on the plain a few stunted fir 
trees. 


CliV. 

I 12. try it, cnfairc Vi^prcavc. 

13^ drawn . . . with a ruler, tire 
a la r^gle, an cordcan. 

16. eked out existence, ga- 

i gnaient d peine une vie pr^caire ct 
obscure. 

18. dotted = scattered. 

19. area, superficic. 

20. cattle, bceufs. 

21. seek God, tons pessi- 

mistes, de 7 na,ndcnt Icur nourriiv.re 
cm Seignenr. 


CLVI. 


1. looked round over, p>^ 077 ienait 
ses regards sur. 

2. with a twinkle eyes, 

ad^ec nn clignc^ncnt de resig7iatio7i 
a7nns(h\ 

3. a little practical joke, 70710 
farce. 

4. was suggestive of = sug- 
gested. 

6. a suggestion England, 


snggestioji qim no prtKsoiic jamais le 
p>a 7 jsage anglais. 

7. we have no conception of a 
thousand miles, 07 i 7 ib saurait se 
faii’e line id<^e d'nii millicr de niillcs. 

8. at a stretch, tout d'un trait. 

9. the home, le pays. 

15. taking = accepting. 

16. giving the credit = leaving 
the merit of it. 


CLVII. 


4. he was no scholar, il idHaii 
pas c^rudit. 

5. gentleman. Keep the term, 
in its^way, en son genre. 

9. sharply, vivement. 

II. strayed, dgai-^, 

14. form, silhouette. 

15. was weird and ghostlike, 
avail un air de fantCmie. 


16. apparently grazing, et seni- 
blait brouter Vherbe. 

19. wizened, maigre. 

19. root and all, jiisqidaux 
I'acines. 

22. in the saddle, en selle. 

23. was caught, s'etait enipSti*^.. 

24. drag . . . along the ground, 

ti'atner par teri c. * 

U 
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CL VIII. 


3. by nature cold, froid do jon \ 
naf'iircl. - j 

3. high, cx{tlf(^ ; mista'iien, | 
p.rromK ■ 

7. which on him, dont il j 

sc. croyait si^^cialemcnt charge. 

8. in = from. 

9. before him, qui lui faisait 
face. 

10. crossed himself, se signa. 

11. softening, oite7idrisse?ne7it. 

14. Damsel, JDammselle. 

15. practice, effet. 


I5- evil arts, Diagie, sotyydlcrie, 

16. kinder feelings of nature 
= feelings of natural kindness. 

17. grieves, s'a/dige. 

17. a vessel of perdition, vase 
do la pc 7 'ditio 71 . 

19. evil = false. 

20. here and hereafter, ici-bas et 
da7is hi vie d veni7\ 

20. sisterhood, communaiiti^- de 

SO! 71 IS. 

22. fitting penance, 

23. Moses, Mu'ise. 


OLIX. 


2. delivered in, proclavT^e au 
milieu de. 

4. but so taught me, 7nais 

ceux qtii udoyit eyiseigyide diseni 
autremeyit. 

6 . chaplain, aumCyiicr. 

10. if it be, si telle est. 

15. as = what. 

16. so is thy cause = thy cause is. 
20. shall outweigh = will have 

more weight than. 


24. noble sir, 7ioble sire, 

25. so be it then, abisi soit~il. 

26. and may God show the right, 

et puisse Dieu doyuier la victaire d 
la hoynie cause. 

2rj. around him =: who surrounded 
him. 

28. deeply echoed, d'u 7 ie 

voix sourdc. 


CLX. 


4. God forbid, d Dieu ne plaise. 

6. men of religion, religieux. 

7. upon any pretence, sous un 
pretexts quelconque. 

7. proffered combat, un d^fi. 

8. Thus, therefore, stands the 
case, le cas est dojic tel. 

10. defamed = accused. 

11. challenged, recla7}uK 


13. is it your will, voulez-vous. 

14. battle, combat. 

16. whom it chiefly concerns, 

qzie cette affaire one erne cm premier 
lieu. 

18. best knows this matter, 

en connatt le mieux la v&riti, 

21. for the. sake of, par. 
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CLXL 


we are gfetting- “foreign- 
ized ” rapidly, 'tious nous faisoiis 
rapidcnient aux yruxurs Hrang^res. 

2. with stone floors, carreU, 

3. that ring to the tread of one’s 
heels, qtii font reteniir les jms. 

3. sharpness = sharp sound. 

-3. ‘death, un supplice. 

4. tidy, bien temi ; noiseless, si- 
lencieiix. 

5. hover . . . like butterflies, 

papillonnent. 

6. quick to comprehend orders 


= understanding the orders quickly 
{a d^ni-7not). 

7. quick to fill them = and ex- 
ecuting them quickly {en un din 
(Voiil). 

II. bottles, carafes. 

15. this thing of having to ring 

= the necessity of ringing. 

16. just after, au nicnncnt ?wewc 
oil. 

18. in the bath-tub, an bain, 

19. follows, il s'ensuit. 


CLXII. 


I. to go through the lingering 
routine, d cwhirer la routine lan- 
guissante. 

. 4. the plates are changed. 

Care ! 

5. change again and, autre 
cliangemcnt po ur. 

6 . 4snail patties, d' escargots. 
8. strawberry pie, tourte aux 
f raises. 


8. ice-cream, creme d la glace. 

10. course, service. 

11. sit, rester assis. 

12. and smoke, d f timer. 

14. to the “nub” of it, d la 

poinie. 

14. drops in, tombe d I'improviste. 

17. sufferers diahles. 

19. anything, tout au nionde. 


CLXIII. 


4. I shoqld, je dois. 

5. address you as = call 

*6. by all addre:^ me, vous 

pouvez me donner chacun de ces 710ms- 
Id ou tons ensemble: 

10. directory, ahnq^iach. 

12. justly, avec justice. 


17. I am to understand, vous 7m 
do 7 mc 3 d cnteiidre. 

18. alias, 7 io 7 n de guerre. 

18. dynamiter, dyna^niteur. 

21. period of time, dge. ^ 

23. who practise its use, gui m 

font Vemploi. 
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I. observed, fit ohsertyer. f‘ 

I. from, etc., d en jugcr par Ics 
resultats bonleversants qii'oiP C7i | 
espn'e. 

5. I speak as a layman, je parle 

cn novice. 

9. most ig^norantly, ctiignoraiii. 
10 Do you make nothing-, then, 

of, vous ne faites done auciin cas de. | 


11. Do you think it ndfhin^ to, 
ce n^est done rien qne de. 

12. tottering to its fall, dr. 
sU^cronlcr. 

16. fill, comhler. 

17* chemicals, iiroduiis chiviiqnen. 

18. clockwork, Ics mouvernents 
ddiorlogc. 


CLXIV. 

!{ 


CLXV. 


2. gold = of gold. 

3. the bloodshot vigils, Ics nuifs 
sans sornmeil on les ijeux s'mjectent 
de sang. 

3. staggering, foudroya^nt. 

4. I have toiled, let us say == let 

us suppose that I have toiled. 


9! a snap like that of, nn petit 
coup sec scnihlahlc d la detonation 
dc. 

9. offensive, nausCuhond . 

II. plant, mairrivl ; what with, 

vn. 

13. medium, voic. 

18. small, inodesic. 


CLXVI. 


I. by, d'apjris. 

3. dying away up, se perdre 
pen d pen comme il mojitait, 

4. slamming, battenient. 

5. sanctum, sanctuaire. 

6. weird, fantastiqne. 

6. flickering upon, rcfldU par. 

7. fantastic, bizarre. 

8. high - elbowed, straight - 
backed, d bras hauls et d dossier 
droit. 

9. stood out, se dessinait. 

12. with no = without a. 


I 14. the chirping of a cricket, Ic 

J chant d'un cri-cri. 

I 17. we strained our ears, 7 ious 
i (honfions dc toufes nos orvillcs. 

I 17. as he plodded steadily home- 
I wards, cmnme il marchait d pas 
1 lourds et mesurf'-s vers son village. 

18. we had made some pretence, 
nous avions fchu. ^ 

20. uneasily waiting, doMs U 7 ie 
atteiite inqnidte. 

21. with questioning eyes, d'un 
mil interrogat(¥ur. 

22. scampered, detalait, fiilait. 



NOTES 




CLXVIl, 


I. feeling, sensatiop,. 

4^ Ragged clouds swept across 
the sky, da.H htmhcaux da nuagcs se 
chassaicni dans la cial. 

4. peeped out, se uioiitrait. 

5. hurrying, praviinU. 

5. country-side, t’ani}ut(jno. 

6. from where, dc I'cndroit ou. 

.. 6 ,- 4 n the doorway, sous la j^orla. 

7. edge, lisiere. 

8. from the rising ground some 
distance off, d'une elavatioa d 
ijiielguc disfanca dc la. 


i M. Hall, maiwir. 

13 basement, sous- sol. 

loomed up, s'&levait. 

14. sullen, rnclancoUque. 

16. overwrought, surexciU. 

19. we made our way back to 
the parlour again, revcnant sur nos 
! 2>as^ nous rtoUrdmes au salon. 

19. we sat = wc rcmaiiiud . 

20. waiting, d attcndre. 

21. was in store for us, nous etait 
scrvac. 


^LXVllI. 

I. The fiction of this period has, 

2)armi las ro}nancicrs da cattc cpoixio^ 
it y a. 

*-3, with, (jiie. 

4, chooses, il plait d. 

• 5, Her literary career began, 

(die diihuta dans la liiteraiurc. 

• 6. She had mastered, alia s\Haif 
rendue maitresse dc. 

7. since business = since 

it has become a business {nuHier) to 
write novels. 

8. anything like her = a similar. 

8. knowledge, savoir. 

9. “ o’er informed,” a gorgi^ 
d'cruditioh. 


10. longed for, soujnraient apnKs. 

11. early, pr(')yiier. 

12. until she had, avant (Vavoir. 

13. of romance, ruinantiquc. 

14. high above, surpassani. 

15. makes a great hit = has a 

great success. 

17. find attention, trouvent 

(jiic certuincs hisioircs at asquissc^', 
sont tn^s rechercJieas, ipii, lors dc 
Icur publication^ avaicnt absolunic.nt 
jnanqui^. d'atiirer V attention. 

21. in the way of fiction, an fail 
dc conics. 


CLXIX. 


4 from, QU consdipuetice dc, 

8. planted — established. 

10 . nest, foyer. 

11. accession, aiu^runiient. 

12. revenue, Msor. 

12. divided, ddsuni^ 

15, Roman Catholic, catholique. 


16. warped, perverti. 

17. to, jusqu'd. 

19. passed away before, pricMU. 
19. attempted invasion - attepipt 
of invasion. 

24. hard, pi^nibletneni. 
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* CLXX. 


2. walk, avenue. ^ 

3. are shot up so very high = 

have reached such a height. f 

3. under them, dessous. 

5. caw, croasser. 

8. feedeth upon him. Ps. 

147 , 9 . 

10. the better because, d'azUant 
mieux qne. 

10. because of haunted = 

because there runs an evil rumour 
that it is haunted. 


II. for which reason, i-# qzii fait 
que. 

13. desired me = has begged mo. 

14. for that, piiisqiic, 

15. had been almost frighted 

out of his wits, avait failli imurir 

dc fraxjeur. 

»5- by, d cause dc. 

16. to which - and. 

17* ago, auparavant . 

18, that way, Id. 

22. for a ghost to appear in = 

for the apparition of a ghost. 


CLXXL ' 


2. elder bushes, sureaux. 

2. harbour, gtte. 

3. till, avant. 

7. louder, fort. 

10. from the tops of them, dayis 
leurs Clines. 

11. raise, porter d. 

12. awfulness, terreunnystdrieuse. 


13. pours out, n^pand. 

16. occasions = causes. 

18. that was apt to startle, sus- 
ceptible d la peur. ' * 

18, construed transformed. , 
20. his wits, la tete. 

20. some such = some . . . of 
that hind. 


CLXXII. 


I. has been favouring us with, 

a eu Vohligeance de nous donner. 

3. temper, huineur. 

3. The latter I can afford, je 

me soucie peu de celle-ci. 

4. it wounds me to the quick, 

il vie pique au vif. 

5. sinking, d^faillir. 

5. worn, us6. 

6. cold, impitoyable. 

7. spring suit, complet de prin- 
temps. 

and now it is hanging up, et 
le voild qui pend au clou. 

10. I shodld for him, sans 


lui, je ne Vaurais jamais portd ce 
soir-ld. 

II. 1 was just, j’etais en train dc. 

15. spiffin, old man, f^patant, moii 
vieux. 

16. he overruled me, il Vemporia. 
18. owes a duty to the public, 

se doit au public. 

20. as far as lies in his power, 

de son mieux. « » 

20. coHie out, viens faire tin tour. 

25. rub oneself down, se friction* 
ner. 

26. mustafd plaster, sinapisme. 
30. splashboard, gardc-crotte. 
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GLXX41. 


where, la oil. 

7. your = the. 

, 7. all the V 7 ay,jufiqu'au bout du 

cite min. 

8. tires in a mile, sc lasse en unc 
he 11 re. 

.8^ fixed on them = attributed 
to them. 

II. have spent their wit on, out 
prodigal leur esprit d sc 7 noqucr de. 

13. finds except in, n-c sc 


dHasse dc la reflexion qua par la 
rt^-J^.vion. 

15. attack, acces. 

18. It thinks itself bound in duty 

to, die croit devoir. 

22. their few words - the rarity 
of their words. 

23. a Yorkshire mill-owner, un 
industriel dn Yorkshire. 

24. the way, la distance. 

26. and not, sans (puc^ etc. 


CLXXIV. 


2. run them very close, hur 

^ispntent la ■pre 7 ni(}re place. 

11, for words = to be talked of 
seriously. 

12. he takes it for granted, il 

prend ponr avM. 

15^ referring to ~ speaking of. 


17. remarked to him, lui fit re- 

nmrq uer. 

19. not a bit of it, allons done. 

21. this is, dest Id. 

25. all those resorts, tons 

Ics rendez-'VOlis du momle (dCgant. 

28. sadly overrun, infestiK 


CLXXV. 


I. will illustrate = serves to 
illustrate. • 

• 5. the* viva-voce examination, 

Vexamen oral. 

6 . interval, nlcrdiiion de midi. 

7. headmaster, dircctenr. 

12. at sight, dr livTc ouvert. 

13. who can French = who 


know fairly well how to translate a 
piece of English into French. 

21. no wonder, il ne faut pas 

s'Ctonncr. 

24. a placard posted, nne afftclvc 

plac^e. 

2$. the following = what follows. 
2 &, to kindly reqilfest, prier. 
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CLXXVI. 


1. railway terminus, tete He 
ligtie, 

2 approaching to, t±ui rcsscni- 
hlc d. 

2 . platform, qiiai. 

3. A yard is roughly asphalted, 

il y a un^ esp^ce de gave rudcment 
ciRphalUe. 

4. hand bag, sac de voyage. 

4. metals, rails. 

5. in search of, e 7 i guHc de. 

6. shunting engines, locmnotives 
de garage. 

6. suggestively, d'une manure 
qui donnc d lyetiser. 

7. if he is run down, si on Ini 
2)assc sur Ic corps. 

8. look out for, gare d. 


I 10. intended, voulu. 

I II. and scud level grossing, 

jj et franchiraient d petits pas tiniides 
; iin passage d niveaii. 

I 12. talk dress and babies, 
j chiffon et b^Ms. 

13. cow-catcher, chasse-pierres. 

13. dally, foldircr. 

14. pulled out = started. 

17. at which disappointed 

= which disappointed mo very 
i much. 

! 19. the negro porter, le n^gre cpui 

faisait le service. 

j 19. bedded me up = made my 
; bed.i 

■ 20. while lying down, 


CLXXVIl. 


I. on the cars, en chc^nin de fer. 

2 party from Missouri, un in- 
divida du Missouri. 

8 . is heard singing with cicadse, 
re tent it du gresUlemcnt des cigales. 

8. this is a pause, void un arret. 

9. from, d. 

9 the old pedestrian emigrants, 

les ancicjis emigrants pietuns. 

14. from = to pass from, 

14 sleep, CO ache r. 


1 $. Pennsylvania, la Pen sylvanit^ 

15. mess, manger d la gamelle. 

16. the Missouri bird, le bon 
Iwmme du Missouri, 

17. tin wash-bowl, cuvette tn 
fer-bla 7 ic. 

17. a shirt and a pair of trousers, 

la cJumiisc ct le pantalon. 

18. land, descendre d ter re.'* 

^ 21. as I hope you shall see, 

1 co?mne fesjn^re te faire voir. 


CLXVIII. 


1. my present station, uia posi- 
tion actuellc. 

2. both, tout d la fois ; inse- 
cure, pe u s ilr. 

4. peace serenity, ffaiVdme 

en pKiix, et fe7i jouis avec sSr^niU. 

6. is all to whistles, est pris de 
tomdkr en piices. 

7- man, won vieux. 

8. chock filll, comhU, 


10. I slept none till, ge ne 

7 )Cendor 7 nis que. 

12. All to-day, aujourddmi . . . 
de toute la journde. 

14. 1 was charged, oi\ m'a fyit 
payer. ^ 

*5 sage brush, broussailles de 
sauge, 

19. sickly, faihkment. 
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CLXXI^Y 


3 is revivified, revit. 

3. maypole, Varbre du premier 
*viai, 

4. daily worshippers, divots 

assidiis. 

5- g’entry, la noblesse, 

67 to the Drawing-- room, d la 

coiir. 

6. toy-shops, magasins de bim- 
heloterie. 

7. chairman, portenr de chaise, 

8. chariots, carro£ises. 

9. Squire. Keep the Eifglish 
*terni. 

10 with . . . behind him =: fol- 
lowed by. 

II. to see him safe, pour wilier 
d sa silreti. 


IB* the coach — — Bath la dili- 
gence met . . . 2^0 ur alter de . . . 

tt . . . 

13. my Lady, milady. 

‘ 14. post-chariot, bcrline de poste. 

15. fire a salute on, tirer une 
salve d. 

16. ride ahead. }>rcmicnt le devant. 

17. caravanserais, caravansi - 
rails, 

18. creaking sign, enseigne 
criardc, 

19. bow her up apartments, 

la font monter, aver force riuirences, 
I j)ar le grand escalUo\ au.v apparle- 
1 •tnents d'ltonueur. 


X, 

1. 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

3. baco^ and eggs, ceufs an 
lard, 

3. Ramilies, RamilJ^cs. 

5. is ogling, fait Us yeux donx d. 

6. or bribing her = or he offers 

her money. * ^ 

7. mistress, demoiselle. 


7. pack-horses, chevanx de bdt, 
9. tap, buvette ; bar, ccnnptoir, 

9. over = behind ; strong waters, 
eau-de-vie ; appearance, tournure, 

11. rattling, vigourenx. 

12. and away with = and will 
carry away. 

14 jingling and creaking, avec 
un grand clkj'uetis de fcrrallle et an 
fort grincement de roues, 

16. vizard, masque, 

x8. hand out, Uvr^r, 


CLXXX. 

curate, vicaire. ^ 

t^ing =^moking. j 

man, do 7 ?iestique. I 

hang up, accrocher. j 

half-pike, demi-jhque. 
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PASSAGES FOR ADVANCED FRENCH PROSE 


GLXXXT. 


1. he shrank closer and closev, 

il rccula de plus en plus, 

2 . bank, talus, 

3. down . . . from abov|^ - 
descGiiding; upward, from below, 
rcmonter. 

5. within, d, 

8. stand, luilte I 

9. fired full in his face, 2^^'cssa 
la d^teute d bout portant, 

10. detonator, capsule fulmi- 
nante, 

11. small, pi't^caire. 

II. to get under weigh, de 

faire fo 7 ictionner uue lourde batterie 
d TO net. 

13. struck rapier, abattu U 

pistolet d'un coup de rapUrc, 


14. it exploded harmlessly,. U 

coup par tit sans faire du 
I 15. closed, se jeta sur lui. 

16. take effect on, afteindrr. 

19. lost his guard, f/it pris an 
di'pourvu. 

19. recover himself, se rcviettre 
cn garde. 

20. two, three blows fiercely 
repeated, deux ou trois coups findeux 
ct rapides, 

23. they were scuffling so closely, 

its se serraient de si pnh, 

TTj. to run him through, de lui 

passer IVpee au trovers du corps. 

28j Eustace, Eustache. 


CLXXXII. 


I. waved him off, Varreta d'un 
geste, 

3. for God’s sake, pour V amour 
de Dicu. 

5. writhe, se tordre commeun ver. 

7. foully, comnie un Idcdie, 

7. moaned he = said he, moan- 
ing. 


9. as I live, jfi lejure. ^ ,, 
13. Between = conquered by. 

19. from him = far from him. 

28. One hint of, le moindre 

appel d. '• 

29. run for his life, se sauver d 
toutes jambes. 


CLXXXTII. 


1. resist = resist the temptation 
of. 

2. go out of one’s road, faire 

mi detour. 

3. with which impressed, 

gtii vi'avait viveinent impressio^me. 

4. pulled it down = caused it to 
be pulled down. 

7. crushed rubbish, hraye 

tout d'un coup en poussiere. 

7. which = as. 

8. * ruin = destruction. 

14. A few representatives of 

= nothing but iL small heap of bneks 

represented. 


16. shrink up, faire rapetisser. 

18. these brick and mortar 
knaves, ees corpums de dfimolisseurs, 

19. at the plucifmg ^heart - 

every panel wrenched off {arracher) 
by the scoundrels would have torn 
my heart. 

22. in whose hot window -seat I 
used to sit = where I sat so ofttn 
on the sunn^ window-seat (bmipuette 
de la femUre) to read. 

24. it is in my ears now, il 
semble Ventendre encore. 
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CLXXXJV. 


‘3. so we have done with thisjl 

nous en awns fait dc mnne de la 
raillcric. 

4. being smart, Vcsprif. 

4. just as imitation. Ke- 

ducc this passage to a simpler form. 
y. run down, dikrirr. 

9. on all which occasions. Of 
eourso no relative connection in 
French. 

12. the laugh = the laughers. 


’^2. carrying tail before him ^ 
galling an easy victory. 

15. and so had we, tout cmnmc 
nous autres Anglais. 

17. reflection, un hldnie. 

21. which any \msB.\ 6 .y qu'un 

nwmbre dc la- compagnie pow'rait 
raisoyinahlenient d^sirer giCon n'eiit 
pas diic. 

22. nor, et, dc plus (with negative 
following). 


CLXXXV. 


^i. the unreproducible slid “r,” 

V inimitable glissement dc Vr. 

2. a New-Yorker from New 
York, New- Yorkais pur-sang. 

8. the first-class lavatory com- 
partment, le compartinunit de pre- 
miere d cabinet de toilette. 

10. awed, saisi de respect. 
tr. the ordered English land- 


scape, le pay sage anglais si bicn 
ordonmK 

12. wrapped in its Sunday 
peace, assoupi dans son repos dii 
d iman die. 

14. stilted = high on the wheels. 

14. freight car, truck d mar- 
chandiscs. 

15. engineer, nUcanicicn. 


CLXXXVI 


4. up-town or down-town, dans 
la villc ou dans la ville hasse, 

6 . re^in == continue to suffer 
from. 

10. A continuance of it = A pro- 
longed stay. 

14. ril come ovQf = I shall make 

the crossing. 


19. name-board, planclie. portant 
le nofn de la statiori. 

20. overhead bridge, po?it traver- 
saiit la voie. 

21. the slowest of locals, le plus 
lent train-omnibus. 



PASSAGES FOR ADVANCED FRENCH PROSE 


CLXXXVIL 


I. which the more, etc. ~ apd 

the more human |,ature inclined to 
it, etc. I 

4- putteth the law out of office, 
freely — usurps the functions of the 
law, 

5- is but even with, ne fait que 
r (aid re la pare i lie d. 

JO. do but trifle with themselves, 
ne font que se jouer d'cux-menies. 

17. tolerable, pardonnable. 


• 18. which remedy (i.vq ueh 

I ^la loi ne aaurait nhiu^dier, 
i 19. as there is no law to punish 
I = that there is no law to punish it,^. 
■ 20. is still beforehand, a toujour h 

! le desaus. 


i 


20- it is two for one — ho suifors 
twice instead of once. 

21. the party = their enemy? 

23. seemeth to be not so much in 
... as in = seems to consist less in 
. . . than in. 


8. House Beautiful, temple 
bea u. 

12. so far as, en tunt que. 

15. hard, 7 -i(jide. 

17. accustomed = sacred by cus- 
tom. 


18. of any work, d'un ouvraqe 
quelconque. 

19. whether whether it he. 

21. has gathered, ^'est umasaTT. 

22 . glad, he/uru.r. 

24. staid and tame, .srrieiix ct 
<(}qn tvoi.s>K 


CLXXXVITT.. 
du 


CLXXXTX. 


2. and therefore in a misleading 
sense, et qui, par Id, indiiit en 
erreur. 

12. woven on a background of, 

encadrd dans. 


13. delicately beautiful moofiand 
scenery, un paysage de hru ijt^re d'une 
bcaute exquise. 

30. widely working, trOa rdpandu. 


CXG. 


I. As it may be, seloji le cas. 

4. the innermost fold, le t'epli le 

plus secret. 

9. single, ifidividuel. 

9. shine, reluire. 

9. \)y reduplication = by redoub- 
ling them. 


10. ya.p>jappe, 

10. cur, mdtin. 

14. Test, %ay ; Picrreale-Touvhe 

16. apt, sujet. 

19. he is at it, il Vjest. 

21. I expect, detnande. 
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CXCTi* 


2. a •friendship-hunting', d la 

rhaKHf auJC mnifi. 

4. to try = I try (fi^proiivc). 

7. aforesaid, fiusnmnjin^, snsnipu- 
tionniK 

8. upon further consideration, 

tout hint C0fisid<h'<^, ^ 

8. otherwise invaluable, incsti- 
'fmihlc soiifi ions las autrcs rap]>orts. 
12. is not so imaginary but that 

1- is not as imaginary as one might 
think, since, etc. 


y. canine apjendages, appen- 
caniiis. 

correspondence, rapports. 

19. however taste, qiiclquc 

conforms qidellc fiU a notre goxU. 

20. of some third anomaly, d'lm 
tiers a nomale. 

21. clog, cntravc. 

22. the understood dog in the 
proverb, le chien paraboliqnc da 
proverbe. 


CXCIT. 


I. Warsaw, Varsovie Po- | 

fand, la Fologna. i 

3. in the stage of red riot, a2c ! 

Manlier degn^ de ia violence. j 

4. revolver firing, coups da r<*- 
7.f)lver. 

5. the rule, d Vordrc da jour. 

5. each few yards, d ioat pas. 

6 . white-bloused, d (ani({ue 
hlaMhc. 

7. with fixed bayonet, la ba'ion- 
'nefte aa canon. 

7. hurriedly, d’lm nvouvemcnt 
brusqued 

8. cold steel, Varme hlaticlie. 

9. is too much like the drawing 

of = resoiTiblos too much that of 
drawing. 

^ii. with guns poised on thighs, 

le fusil sfcr la. handle. 

12. As though men, etc. = 

IMeu armed \yth bludgeons {de 
cas.se- tiHe) and with«revolvers seem 
to spring (Jaillir) from the ground. 


14. Bang I Bang I pent! paf ! 

14. a spray, 7 ine dlaboussure, 

16. thrown, hinc<K 

16. high military official, ojficicr 
SHpericur. 

16. rent pulp, rhluit en une 

pate nu'connaissablc. 

18. stalks, rddc par. 

19. no wonder, ce n'est p>as 
donnant. 

20. have their brains battered 
out, out la fdc fraeasscc. 

21. They have pleaded to re- 

sign = The policemen {agents de 
qwlice') have demanded from the 
authorities the permission to give 
their resignation (ddnission'). 

23. walks his beat, fait so 7 t par- 
cours. 

24. but generally people, 

mais on arr&te. rarement les cou- 
pables. 
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PASSAGES FOR ADVANCED FRENCH PRQ^E 
CXGIII. 


1, to overlook the fact, d 
faire pcti c,as. . 

2. and rank th^Jm common- 

places = and to put the m in | he 
rank of the ordinary things of life. 

6. the sister . — Care ! 

6. beautiful, exqiiis. 

7. What two lilies = What 

an astonishing thing that little 
winged creatures should make, of 
roses and lilies, these two extra- 
ordinary substances. 

10. fetch out ... of. cherclur 
dans. 


12. for, sons la forme de. 

12. and waxen tapers to eat it 
I — by the light of v. axen tapers. 

*’ 14. Vulcan, Vidcain. 

16. luncheon, repas. 

16. Apollo, Apollon. 

16. golden, ; fair, bkinc. 

17. depend upon it, croyez-m'en. 

18. many a time, inaintes fois. 

20. fervid bees, passiornid 

comnie le hourdonnc 7 nent des 
j aheillrs. 

I 20. bass strings, basses cardes. 


CXi 

1. on the top of = after. 

2. the match with neckties, le 

2Jari aux cravates. 

2. rather a rum match, 2111 drole 
de pari. 

3. swagger about, recliercMs en 
fait de. 

4. fancied, ^Aait engouA de. 

4, one bet the other half a 
crown = the one made to the other 
a bet of half a crown. 

7. the chap, celui. 

7. would, devait. 

10 . stock, assortinient. 

CX 

I. struggled on = continued the 
struggle. 

1. bowled over, vaincu. 

2. yard-measure, niHrc en ruban 

3. it looked rather swagger 
than not, (;a avail Vair tout d fait 
o‘dve. 

4^ old, lep^re. 

10. neck arrangements, orne~ 
merits collaires^ 


13. falling away, dt'clhi, 

14. simply weird, tout dfait fan- 

tastiiiiw, 

15. if, que. 

18. any concern not noticed, ton tc 

combinaison qui passerait sans re% 
marque. 

19. put - expressed. 

20. umbrella cover, fuurreau de. 
parapliiie. 

21. done in, 7 wiU en. 

21, spotted = discovered, 

22. bit, bout. 

22. off, provenant de. 

IV. 

13- edge out ot, s'esquiver par la 
porte. 

18. something = something of the 
kind. 

21. Doctor, dir ctenr. 

23. the purpose to Wnich y6u 
were putting it = the use you have 
made of it. 
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CXGVJT 


3. Judaea,^- JuiU'e. 

4. rose . . . to a station = wont 

out sudclonly from the quiot, from | 
^bc safety of deep pastoral solitudes 
and rose to a place. i 

6. boy, enfdJit. 

8. so, de mn)ie. 

'Vb. -nearest, de plus pri^s. 

JO. bore witness pretender, 

fiHnolQnh'ent Venfant idHait 

pmmn iiuposteur.'^‘ ■ 

12. from a station of good-will, j 

avec un oeil bienvcillaiit. | 


subsequeniJ ulUrmtr. 

]K. a i»onda3r prosperity, mi 
(^cl(U, dc proper iU. 

16. rang througif the records, 
retell tit dans les annales. 

17. became a by -word, passa cu 
provc 7 ’bc. 

20. secure, assurer. 

20. She never sang together 
with, cite lie inela jamais sa vo^r^. 

22. to the departing steps of 
invaders, des ptas dc Venvaliisseur 
(pui sc perdaient au loin. 


CXCVII. 


4. didst thou revel in, tu ne Ves 
abandonn(^e a. 

6. over, dit. 

6. share = are of. 


8. the sleep, du, smnryicil. 

15. portion, part. 

16. from thyself, a ta vice. 


CXCVIIL 


3. So frightfully like, d’une res- 
semblaiWc si affr^li£^ie. 

3. sicken at the sight of them, 

{jne le caiur se souUve d leur mie. 

4. as we do = as it happens to 
ns. 

4. shgws us, nous fait entrer. 

5. thinks =: finds. ->• 

7. beyond the TJb^er -^^Tfien, 

amdessus des moyens de tons les 
peintres nc sont^^pas de premier 
oreWe, 


8. and is practice = and it is 

exceedingly bad as practice (fiude'). 

8. a rising artist, V artiste en 
Jurbe. 

12. flat-headed, d cirm plate. 

19. yet pnopened, oii Vart 71'a 
pas encore jmis^. 

20. yet untouched by art = whiaiJi 

it has not yet touched. 

22. cow-bell, soymaille de vache. 

23. link, lien. 
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CXCIX. 


3. A 'w^'iter fof^ a newspaper^V; 

journaliste. Jv 1 

4. to meet, n^pondre 

4. as nearly auiant. 

5. bread, existence. 

6. on his doing so, cn. 

8. credit for it = the credit of 
possessing that knowledge. 

9. which the public pass, auqiiel 
le puhlic ne prejid pas garde. 

l*A.^*irom him, d sa vice. 

13. hopeless, irr^mMiable. 

_ 14. exalted, sublime. 


14. innocence, neuveUK 
i\ 17. I do not imposture, je Hc 

^ sack e pas d%i:cmple d'une imposture 
aussi effrontec^ meme dans cet age de 
charlatanerie. .. 

20. | periodical, feuillc pif'riodiqne, 
revue.^^ 

21 . from, de la plume de. 

23. page after page, des pagcs'^ct 

des pages^ 4 

24. and findingonothing .p wiih- 
out finding anytl ing. 


CO. 


1. Of that peace, rempli de cette 
paix. 

2. to strive after great things, 

aspirer aux choses ^levees. 

4. 1 ask only as a whole = 

All I want is that we demand of the 
American nation as a whole {en son 
entier} what, etc. 

6 . among, d'entre. 


2 . embodies = represents. 

5. it is hard to fail, il est cruel 

d'echotier. 

7. freedom from effort, Ure 

exempt de fair e des efforts. 

8 . stored up effort, des reserves 

d'effort. 


8. the ultimate goal after which 
they strive, le dernier but {f aiteindre, 
ro. of Illinois, (ie Vlllinoiga. 

13. be worth one’s salt, valoir le 
pain qu*on mange. 

16. free, exempt. 

17. bound to, term d. 

20 . the successful carrying out. 
la poiirsuite couronnee de sneers. 


10. to good purpose = with suc- 
cess. 

17. he is simply a cumb^rer of, il 
ne fait qrdencomhfSf. 

18. to hold his own with, faire 
face d. 
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